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Art. I.—1. dmamsntal and Domestic Poultry; their History 
^ find MamjyeWBfit, By the Rev. Edmund Saul Dixon, M.A., 
^ Rector at Intwood-with^esM^ck, Norfolk. 2nd edition. IHftO. 

2, Poultry: their Breediny, Rearing, Diseases^ and General 
Manay^nt. By Walter B. Dickaim. 1838. 

3, Farming for L({fiies; or, a Guide to the Poultry-yard, the. 
Dairy, avd Piggery. By the Author of British Husbandry. 

• 

4, The Pomtry-yard: a Practical Vim of the best Method of 
• Selecting, Rearing, and Breeding the various Sgecics of Domestic 

Fowl. By Peter Boswell. ^ 1845.^ ‘ 

h,*JDomcdic Foidl; their Natural History. Breeding, Rearing, 
, a7id General Manq^^ent. By H. D. Richardson. Dublin, 
. 1846. 

6. A Treatise^on the Breeding, Rearing, and Fattening of Poultry. 
By James Main, A.L.S, 4lfe edition. 1847. 

7. Qj^narqental, Aquatic, and Domestic Fowl, and Game Bifds; 

their Importation, Breeding, Rearing, and Genera^jManagement. 
By J. J. Nolan. Dublin, 1850, • 


all the branches , of natural history which relate to the in- 
ferior creatures, ornithology is perhaps the most ol(*garA 
•no the most interesting. It is true that some spe<'i«?s among 
the beasts are endued with higher j)owcrs of intelligence, an<l 
are available^ for .more general purposes of usefulness ihfgi any 
birds, and therefore must be allowed to put forth Jliic prior (laiin 
on tlie of^thc wise; but their range both of element 

and gcogwaphical spar^ Is more limited; there is less ideality 
about the m(Kle,^f life tliey are cuVistrained tf) adopt; tlj(*y are* 
rarely supplied with h^lliant cdiourlug, unless when, as in the 
babodlis, it seems intended Jo make them still more odious; 
their ^voice^ are nut such, that man can eagerly listen to them 
with continuous pleasure; and tliough they disphiy many ami¬ 
able and attractive traits of character, slSll it may be said lUit ’ 
with them what vfe shouH call the evi^ j^sioiis ire fiercei- and 
more pretkuninant, while tJie softer gracee^^of temper and disposi¬ 
tion* are displayed in less abundant ilteasure tbmi amongst the 
TOL. LXXXvin. NO. CLXXVi. , z feathery 
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feathery tribes. They are indeed in some* respects more 
nearly related to us;—the orang-otan at the Zoolhgical Glirdens, 
if sudtlenly c<mvortcd into soapstone, would exactly correspond 
with tlie usual effigy of a Chinese mandarin. recoifl- 

incndation: a mrtain amount of dissimilarity and licquality pro¬ 
motes friendi#mp, and even love. But among the birds are to 
be found families whdsc decorations, alike graceful and gorgeoijSr 
are inimitable by any material that we are acquainted with, be it 
even gems and metals; whose song by its mere tone moves the 
listener almost to tears, although he is ignorant of the exact sen¬ 
timent that inspires the melodist. Some, as the raven, are abso» 
lutely cosmoj)oUtan in their dispA'sion thifeughout the climates of 
our j)lnnet. Th(? four departments of material nature popularly 
styled c'lemrnts seem opqji and accessible to them—earth, air, 
wat(and (if ive rcinembor tlic account of*the Australian king¬ 
fishers given by Mr. Gould, and of the region in which Jhey 
<lwell by (’aptain Sturt) fire almost, or heat as hollas fire? The 
fiend himself, when started on his ill-intentioned cruise into cl^ios* 
could scarcely display a wider range of locomotive and habitativc 
powers. ' • • 

‘ At last, his sail-broad ^■ans • 

111 ! spreads for flight, and in the surgftgBwnoke 
Uplifted spnrns the ground ; thence many a league, 

O’er hog, or steep, through straight, rough, densef or rai'e, 

'W'^ith liead, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And .swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies/ 

Nor are thc!Jwanting, to promote our sympathy, the qualities of’ 
acute ijcrcepiion, docility, mimicry, even fun and humour, courage, 
gallantry, strong affections—above all, parental love. • 

• What community of feeling can we enter into with a 
a oi'caturc that increases its kind with little or no cxpcriendfe 
of tlie delights of mutual and parental affection; — brings forth 
by flbousands and hundreds of thousands at a t^e;—eats its 
oivn progcn^indiscriminatcly with those of its neighbour, show¬ 
ing no favour to either, just as they are syrriving at the most 
interesting stages of their ijruuth;—indulges fP voracious 
appetite without, as far Iffe physiolc^ists can judge, enjoying 
the pleasures of taste;—thjit dbzes, in^^d, now and then, but 
never st'cms to know what a conjfortable night*s rest is, though 
it may be torpid* for a whole winter; — that has a chance, 
aspccially if it be cartilaginousl;^constituted, o^ living for cen¬ 
turies, and yet is liable to be snapped up by its own great- 
gmiuli’ather mtliout a moment’s warning! No; we caiyiot under¬ 
stand the life-theory anjl practice of these races, and jirobably 
never should, even wrere the depths of the ocean penetrat^ for our 

accdminodation 
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acfoimnodatio* by a glass tunnel, through the transparent walls of 
which we might behold the meteoric ribbon-fishes glancing 
•H^liwart /heir secret abyss, and pr;irtise an espionage upon the 
soles and tinlf^o!^ as they were sliding, unhurt by the enormous 
pressure and uususjnclous of a Paul Ihy, over the surface of the 
.prpfomulest mud. Look into the eyes »)f many beasts and many 
birds, and there is something which you can updtTSland, soufb^ 
thing which seems in<dined to meet your thfmghls halfway, if 
it coukl but find a common language; l)ut the only thing which 
Jlhe eye of a fish ever apj^)cars to express is ‘ I would eat you 
if 1 could.’ The dervish who «})ossessed the power of throwing 
his soul into other animals, might know tolerably well liow to 
procetid when his transinigratory fancies led liim to auimatt; a hird 
or a beast; but on entering any of the finny tribes he would be 
utterly at a loss. 

* • 

* ‘ Ava/int! and quit ray sight! Let the sea hide thee ! 

. , Tl)y bones are raarrowless, thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
, "Which tlipu dost glare«witli!’ ' 

VVe would altfigether dc^ ne the acquaintance of fish, so long as 
are in the flesh.""*^Afterwar<ls, it is all very well tf> Iiave a 
levee of them jvaiting upon us at Hlackwall, instead of our attend¬ 
ing them in less comfortable reaches of the estuary. 

S\wet is the hum of bees, dire is the song of gaits and mo.s- 
quitos; gaudy is the clothing of the butterfly, noison\j;,the contact of 
vermin ; costly are the produete tif the silkworm aiul ||ie cochineal j 
rumous the ravages of the weevil, the winnvonn, and the locast, 
*ljut in this favoured country—and how' few of us reflect on th<^ 
l)las»ings peculiar to our position—not least our ignorance of %vhat 
either a hot or a cold climate really is!—in this phy.sically happy 
land, compared with tfnany (»t,her regions, insects exist in but a 
cqntemplible •minority. \Vc have fewer ^entomological beHutic^s 
and, Heaven he praised 1—fewer entomological plagues; whereas 
in ornithology we ai» riyb^beyond our fair proportion. It is true 
that we iTave after all plenty of*msccts even .here; hut the 
extreme minuteness and \mimaOTnaf>le variety and transforma¬ 
tions of those (Teaturesi forbid nie enterprise of most ordinary 
students; ^and when wc hav« Iciirned their forms, we cannot, 
coinprehenti or even scarcely guess at their Senses—their inner 
‘ mode of life. 4t is doubtful itthether theys possess the faculty df 
hearing. An intelligent bee-master and good gardener says that 
he ‘ fired* off a gun close to a hive ctmtaining a'swarm ; they 
only stisred slightly ; but shaking.thcm disturbs them rnucli more 
than*any noise’ {WigMon on Bees^ p. 59). If they do hear at all, 

• * z 2 • , tSeir 
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their scale of audible sounds has been conjectured to liejar at 
the top of burs, and so to be a nullity for our cars from the highest 
to the lowest note which it contains. The kind of sight th^t 
must be the result of looking out through a <tAnKisan^ micro¬ 
scopes is difficult for us to realize ; the language of tHe antennje 
is more untranslatable than any cuneiform inscription. For bees, 
and a few others of their class, there will ever be a genuine 
fellow-feeling, as well as a selfish interest arising from considera¬ 
tions of profit; but the mob of creeping things will secure no 
hold on popularity. 

As to conchology, as seen in ^useufhs,and cabinets, what is if 
but a collection of busks and rinds of things that are dead and 
gone ? We treasure the envelope, having lost the letter; the 
book is destroyed, and we'prescrve the binding. Not one person 
in a hundred, who decorates his apartment with shells, can tell 
whether the living creatures they once contained had cye^ 0f no 
eyes, were fixed to the rock or drifted with the sea-weed, were 
purely herbivorous, or, by an insinuating but unainiable j)rofess^ 
dieted on the vitals of other nudlusks their neighbours. The 
Hadiata and the rest of their allied tribes ard still less inviting 
to men and women in general, since tj|gj^puzzle and worry even 
philosophers and practised naturalists. We believe that MV., 
Charles Darwin has been for some time past engaged upon the 
bainacles, and has been well nigh driven to tlespair by the slip- 
periness of their character. So that we still return to our propo¬ 
sition, affirming the supreme attractions which omithotogy has to 
offer. For 4vhat is a menagerie without the birds? What a 
farm-yard without the poultry? What a dinner without the 
• wingctl game, or their sufficient deputy ? 

But then, how to indulge a taste for ornithology ? In musemx^, 
or in books ? Both of course are useful; but the best of cither, when 


most wanted on the spur of the moment, ate accessible to but few. * 
The* largo building which stands at the bark of Montague Place 


and fumts nowdiere, never travels up and down the (:ovmtry like 
Mr. Wombwell’s collection, or the Au^epetuf floating treasuries of 
natural and artistic objcctij,® And the price of Mr. Mould’s ad¬ 
mirable woiks, such as ‘ The I^rds of Tluropc * and ‘ The Birds of 
Australia*—the one 76/. 8.?., and the efther something lil^e 120/. 
—is against their purchase by most provincial libi'aries and book¬ 
clubs—quite as much as the cost of Mr. Yarrell’s exceBent ‘ British 


clubs—quite as much as the cost of Mr. Yarrell’s exceBent ‘ British 
]^Lrds * and ‘ British Fishes* stopsKiheir taking a place on the parlour* 
shelves of n^any who would like to have such pleasant handbooks* 
within reach. Still the&e last can be consulted at almost every lite¬ 
rary institution in the kingdom,auid plenty of cheaper and*^less com¬ 
prehensive works are continually reprinted. For one great charm 


in 
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in natural histo^ is, that it never wearies ; it neither grows stale, 
nor is made thh sport of fashion. BiifPon is not yet wholly anti- 
q^uated, though he has been one main cause of the building up of 
tne mosf startUjQg theories from incorrect data; nor is Gold¬ 
smith’s * AniAiated Nature ’ quite worn out, though he makes the 
common gander take his turn upon the nest. The literature of 
nsitural history never becomes entirely obsblete. The costunfies, 
manners, politics, and creeds of men may change, but still natufe 
remains the same, reproducing successive examples of her own 
original types with perennial freshness. The forms and habits of 
the humbler animals are the first things to interest our childhood; 
and they often retain their hokl upon our inquisitive attention 
after we have learned to regard the passions and intrigues of men 
with indifference—or better, with pity. 

So far as an acquaintance with outward forms is concerned, 
wcjiiavc no high idea of the elementary instruction of museums. 
The stuffed ^ecimens are often sadly distorted ; the neck perhaps 
strgtchedto twice its natural length ; on the parts not covered with 
feathers, we sec unreproducible colours mocked by pigments that 
have faded since Jthey were a^^plicil; false feathers are inserted, 
nafiiral ones dyed; impossible attitudes assumed. It would be 
Unfair to criticise scfWft^y the artist who has to mount the skin 
of a bird which be has never seen alive, and whose habits he 
can only guess at; but it may seem a curious paradox that figures 
drawn from his stuffeil specimens sometimes are foun<l to give a 
less lhlse*idea of the creatures themselves, wlien aft(;rwards ovulis 
subjccta fidelibus, than do tlie said specimens. We should, however, 
recollect that even so the engravings from certain mystic pictures 
•are l(‘ss unintelligible to c<)minon bdiolders than the pictures them¬ 
selves had been in 1 rafalgar Square. 'I’he intermediate interpreter 
Is instinctively biassed Uiwards natural truth.. 

Books, again, on tl^e subject which each one most affects, will 
be sure to read as fireside pastime. Knowledge is thps ac- 
<piired, but a science is not thus advance<f; informal i(m is spread, 
but the ^neral stexjc is not increased. To do this, practice must 
aid us; ifiiiithological Vfivk must,be done; birds must be col¬ 
lected, and kept, and studied. Of, better thaft a collection—• 
far better for those of^moderat* ambition than the possc;ssion 
of a "large menagerie at^onep, is it to have a sucf'cssion of in¬ 
dividual specimens occupying a leisurelyi attCTition, till the 
secrets are coined out of thqjn. An amateur who would th;is 
keep but a few pairs of finches—for the plan of retaining only • 
sinffh bi^ds in captivity is alike cruel ^id unpi-of:table- -and jot 
down fj’om day to day their mode of nesting, ineubalion, fec’d- 
ing* their young, growth, diet,* notes, &c., little knows how 
. • valuable 
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valuable bis contributions would be at tbe end of affew years ; but* 
especially if be made a cbanj^e now and then—not toq^iiasfily— 
in the species of his captives. Books on natural history have 
been, in general, st) apt tf> repeat each other in almost the samw* 
words, that the production of fresh information froip original, 
observers is sure at the present day of a warm welcome. But 
the misfortune is, that so many men of grmt acuteness and 
ample means have yone through various branches of experiment^, 
science for their own amusement—we may especially menti^ 
gardening and the rearing of birds and animals—and then,* when 
certain conclusions have been arrived at ^nd their own minds satis- 
fietl, they liave turned to some other pursmt without making any 
record of their former one, or leaving any addition to the capital 
of human knowledge, except the little that may survive by oral, 
tradition amongst those who were al>out them, at the time. Such 
favoured individuals—favoured both in fortune and ip talents—really, 
ought to draw up some narrative of their labours—at all wents, 
communicate occasional notes to some journal of the 5ay ; but jhe 
pecuniary stimulus is absent—and the vis inertiae is too much 
for any other. We have a few g<ic>d energetic examples to the 
contrary in such men as Thomas Andrew Knigli^ and Charles 
Waterton: but how brief is the account ^W h Sir John Sebrig^ife 
has left in print of what cost him thousands of pounds and years 
of observation! Worse still, in how many cases*has a man’s 
acquired knowledge of natural facts all died away with him, and 
been lost for ever I Is it not almost as bad as if Captain ^ok, 
Bruce, Humboldt, and other great explorers of the worjd, after 
having pcneti4ted into unknown regions, at the cost of money, 
health, and all but life, had forthwith cast into the fire, eyeary* 
s»^ecimen, chart, drawing, log-book, and journal that they brought 
back with them ? • 

So, then, the way to know birds is to see and to keep them ; 
the mode of furthering a knowledge of them is to ^otp what is 
seen. It is thus that the^Zoological Society and their offiq^ys havfe 
made such immense advances during the last few ycarsHlpUhough 
the field is altogether too vast for their lumbers and thair ^present 
-powers to subclhe at once—there yet Remains an enormpup un¬ 
reaped harvest. But every one cannot reside within ^riv^-of the 
Regent’s Park, nor, like Loitl Derby *or Sir Rpjb^t 
mamtain a princely poenagerie within his own dom^il^ X^must 
cojne to a few pets, more or less in number, according “to people’s 
< mpans; three or four sbrts of wat^-fowl in the pond, one or two 
of pheasants in the aviary, or a set of cages ctmtainix^ doves, 
finches, or parrots, as it may he. 4 ,, 

A vast body of amateurs gratify their ornithplogicar loj^gings * 
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by keeping:, under really adverse circumstafices, families' of choice 
poultry—in wHicli term if pigeons be included, -a still larger 
multitude is embraced. These people arc utterly distinct from 
fhe class who rear or fatten fowls simply for table purposes. With 
many it is, really the pursuit of experimental knowledge under 
difficulties—with many it is all as truly for the disinterested 
pleasure of having and admiring the birds themselves, as the 
wealthiest reader of these pages would claim to be influenced b^ 
in keeping up his swans or his golden pheasants. Probably many 
a rich connoisseur would scarcely credit what narrow no(')k8, con¬ 
fined back-yards, close gap*cts, are converted into receptacles for 
a small stud of select Cocks nnfl hens. The eggs thus laid are 
valued as were tliey the eggs of a phamix; the chicks thus 
hatch(!d are petted more than a first-|jorn child ; and the grown 
creatmes themselves* are loved and admired as incomparable, 
faul^ess—^no one has so good, no one sliall have, except as a proof 
of devflted friendship, or in Exchange for some still more perfect 
^pe^fimen, if such can be; but to sell them 1—Do people sell 
their own fathers and mothers ? 

It often happeng that the psission is stronger than the means of 
gratifying it are possible. Many sorts may be hankered after—even 
poisessecl—and therebe tolerable room for but few; and need 
■ we say that one paved court of twenty feet square will not contain 
two dominant T!Jhanticleers? So, various ‘ lots’ are billeted out at 
sundry isolated cottages, just as a sporting nobleman would disperse 
his g^yhftund pups amongst his farmers, or send his racers out 
on training. The owner has the joy of seeing them now and then; 
of hearing of them more frequently, just as he v^mld demand 
news of a sick child that was gone from home for country air; of 
receiving occasional baskets of eggs and hampers of chickens, and» 
■HSistributing such produce ; and of feeling conscious that he ia the 
absolute, much-envied^ lord of such and such unpaTalleltxl beauties. 
Their des^njg awaits his nod—^to remain hidden in the,rural 
harem, where no other fancier ‘ knows 3f them,’ or to display 
the full l|||ze of thjiir fresh moult to the dazzled public at the 
next Micfland Counties fkgricultqpal exhibition. Fowls thus 
out on a visit are technically said to be * at w5lk;’ and many 
cottagers make a good thing of* taking in chickens to tend and 
dry ndrse. Especial provision is made for this arrangement at 
poultry sh<i>vs. At the Birmingham meetings which premises to 
be—^if it is no^ already—^the ^ery first ofi the kind in the king¬ 
dom, one of the rules is—* All the specimens must have bean 
bona Jide,th.e property of the exhibitor ^for at least two months 
preitious to the exhibition, with the exception of chickens which 
may* have been hatched within that time. A written declaration 
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to this effect must be forwarded. Fowl out wdlk will, however, 
be equally admissible for exhibition by their rea! owners!* An 
ardent poultry-fancier, lauding this system of confiding choice sort| 
to the care of cottagers, believes that he has made a dilcoveiy m 
the nice task of selecting the parties who are to be intrusted with 
such precious charges. 

‘ T employ,* he writ^, * three tummhe-gates, and find it the best and 
ihfest course to pursue. There is always some one at home; and the 
outhouse where the fowls roost is so close to the dwelling that there 
is no fear of their being stolen; besides, I think gate-people sleep light, 
lest they should lose a sixpence. My usufil plan is to find all the com 
the fowls eat and buy the eggs. This keeps them (the people) honest; 
and when I send the eggs to a farm to be hatched, I give to the shep¬ 
herd’s wife, or to the servant who looks after them, 6d. per couple, for 
herself, for all reared.* = 

Everybody knows that there is a fashionable world, a literary 
world, a sporting world, and a scientific world; but everylSody 
does Tiot know that there is a poultry world, with its jealousies, 
excitements, pre-eminences, and interests, just like any of* the 
other worlds that revolve, ‘ cycle' pn epicycle, orb on orb,* in the 
midst of the great universal world itself. The grfind^evil is thatjhe 
poultry world has hitherto been kept jt, great degree distjpet 
irom the scientific world, to the disadvantage of both these* 
respectable spheres. Not a few renowned naturalists have dis¬ 
dained m Mo the scrutiny of domesticated animals. They have 
too hastily adopted a sweeping theory explanatory of tbeir^diver- 
sities, and thought that the study of their various forms would 
hardly repay^the trouble.* Others, who would fain explore this 
entangled region, have been sorely hindered by the prevalence Of 
,,mere commercial jealousies. The men who live by the propaga¬ 
tion and sale of valuable beasts and birds have had their lips scaled., 
by the dread, that while they were communicating some natural 
fact, they might betray some precious seefet; and so they have 
curciicd themselves inCo close boroughs, and hat'e often shut 
their gates on all inquiring savans —sometimes hav^gbent them 
wandering hither and thither on a wikl-goofe chase, ^ut these 
mischiefs will-be overcon^.^^ The Poultry World desires and 

© 

* Here is a sample:—* Piusienrs autres races mitsyetiiies, iin plus graui^ nombre 
encore <le vari^il^s accidentelles, se trouvent (Jans pette tourbe immense des pigeons 
de roliore.' Les d6crire, Jes coniiaitre toutes, serait un ouvrage aussi jpnujeux pour 
Tauteur qu’il serait de pen d'utilit4 pour Veiude de la nature ; ce n’est awsi qu'avee 
^ueltjue deyoiit que nous nou^hn occupons; ofi lie pent gu£re s'Socuper de ces races 
Adgradees, qiie d'upres de simples suppositions, que I'on basarde pour la pluparU Les 
soiiis de I’liomme, en s'etendaut sur Ja pro|iagation et l'4ducatiou des oiseaux, sont les 
causes premieres que ceux-cl dfe nous utficut plus quo T image d’uii esclavage tres 
ancieii, doiit nous remirquons toutes 1^ traces dans Talt^ration de leurs ^alit4s 
habituolles.*—-Temmiiick— Pigeons (^Uinaedes, i. 2U2. 

i , deserves 
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deserv|s 'to fratAmize with the Natural Histoiy World—^and Ve 
see many signs of success. In like manner^ the seci^ts of the 
Fancy stand a great chance of being profaned by the rough 
nandling bf common sense. The establishment of the Zoological 
Society, and its consequences, have given a blow to the quackeries 
and mystifications of unblushing dealers, from which they can 
never recover, though they may writhe an5 struggle for a tiiqe 
with eel-like slipperiness and tenacity of life. 

Our, agricultu^ magazines and country newspapers are con¬ 
ducted by persons who have every opportunity for estimating the 
degree of interest felt as to particular* subjects; and perhaps we 
could not better illustrate the strength of the under-current con¬ 
temned by Dons of Science, than by giving from those journals a 
few specimens of the overtures made by the poultry public, 
entreating aid from those able to afford it. We shall, however, pur¬ 
posely refrain from adding the solutions of the problems proposed, 
as they wilC form an excelfent examination paper, by which 
•students may test the proficiency at which themselves and friends 
have arrived. i 

I. ‘ Sir,—Will any of your correspondents inform me of the best mode 

of fearing pea-fbwLs ? 1 have now a pea-hen sitting on nine eggs, and 

^ lifting been hitherto utiSSccassfiil, not raising more than one in six, I 
' am rather anxious to have the advice of others. J. F. E.' 

II. ‘ W. C. will thank some one to inform him what size a piece of 
water must be to keep a swan on? Also, whether a single swan will 
remain quietly ? And whether swans will devour trout ? lie has a 
small pond in w'hich there are trout, and the beauty of the water is 
entirely done away with by a nasty green scum, which he lias been 
•Cold a swan will clear.* 

III. ‘ Syhanns wishes to know if the guinea-fowl ever breeds with 
^.he barn>door fowl—as a friend of his thinks that he has some Jiybrid 

chickens.* 

IV. ‘ R. B. asks fo» some plan to prevent pheasants from eating 

their own egg*. He has a golden pheasant lyhich hiys regularly««very 
other (lay, and devours the egg as soon as it is drofipefl. She used to 
lay at fiodifive to six,o*clock in the afternoon, but since he has watched 
lier closeljTshe lays early biflie morniyig. She appears to lay eggs for 
the express purpose of eating them.’ • * 

V. * A Subscriber would be obliged if the editor could suggest a 
simple»and efficient cure dl* preventive of a complaint in chickens six 
or eight weeks old, in whidli, Without any previous cause, they pine, 
separate fr(>m their clutches, and, after lingering*a few days, die. 

‘ The Inquireif lately lost a flbe Dorking cock under the follevviiTg 
circumstances:—For the sake of a breed between the cock and a par¬ 
ticular heo, it was necessary to shut them tip together, and the place 
of confinement being deficient in th§ means of ventilation, the cock, in 
two’or three days began to droop, and, though liberated, he was 
. • affacted 
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affected with vertigo, and died in about a fortnight.' lie was repeatedly 
physicked; and, as he could not feed himself, his *foud had* to be 
administered to him. The hen did not apparently suffer.* 

VI. ‘ Sir,—Last year I had a present made me of a couplp of beaTj<» 
tifiil black grouse bantams. I have been so unfortunate as to lose the 
hen this spring, and I am fearful I shall likewise lose the Cock, for he 
has lost the proud hayghty step so natural to the bantam tribe; his 
comb has turq^ to a dark dingy colour; he has gr^t difficulty in 
swallowing anything, however soft, having to make three or four 
attempts before he can. He is reduced almost to a skeleton. If you 
could recommend anything w'hich you think would be useful, 1* should 
feel very grateful. * , ErsixoN. 

‘ N.B.—I have fed them generalty on drj" barley. I have trietl a 
little rue and butter.’ 

, We may here remark thot advice respecting poultry ailments is 
very frequently asked by letter of the editors df agricultural papers. 
Were the enclosure of a handsome |ec made by these gentlewaen, 
as by the advertising doctors, a necessary prclinwnary to the 
medical reply, all honourable secrecy respecting the case being of* 
course in like manner guarantficd, a decent income might be 
derived from this branch of practice. We would willingly under¬ 
take all the labour and anxiety for the receipt of half the profits. 

* Dum dolet —while the sore pinches, say the medirinii’s, ^ 

‘ is the time to ask a fee.’ But gentlefolks, mounjing over a de¬ 
clining hen, or longing to save the lives of a delicate brood of 
turkey-chicks, rarely enclose even the penny or two-penny stamp 
which is to carry back the friendly hint. The gallinacian 
leech, like the mountebank of former days, has to exercise his 
wits for pure benevolence. And wits he need have, or sorap 
infallible specific equally sovereign for inflammation of the lung^ 
lind a broken Ixjne. Most applicants suppose him to be a clair¬ 
voyant, and remind one of the faith of the rustic who ran to thc^ 
doctor and said ‘ Please, Sir, my wife’s very bad; I’m come for 
some*physic I ’ Sometimes it may be doubted whother the peti¬ 
tioners are in earnest, or, under the shelter of an anonymous com¬ 
munication, impertinently seek to give |roubl« and annoyance. 

VIT. ‘ Sir,—May I beg tIjp*favour of the opinion of one of your 
correspondents conversant with ^ultry,* respecting a hen of mine, 
which appears to have fits at certain times,^spinning round and^round, 
and is only kept alive by being fed by hand. She will stand in the 
same sjjot for a length of time quite Ibtlessly, and seems te pine away. 
L Iiaye tried castor oil g.nd peppercorns with tempoijary relief. I am 
t«ld that it is apoplexy, and that it is incurable. Is that the case., or 
is there any remedy ? I j^esume its flesh would be unwbplesome if 
killed ? I am yours obediently— A Cocknbt.* 

Ought the physician here to* keep his temper, or only his 

countenance ? 
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countenance? We hope the signature soothed him; for certainly 
' no clasi of poultry-keepers should more excite one’s sympathies 
than the constant dwellers in large towns or their suburbs. We 
always enSer heartily into their feelings; we cannot see them 
stretching qut their arms to grasp a few rural reo'eations, and 
not long to afford them all possible aid. Here is a still more 
voracious citizen;— • 

• 

VIII. ‘Sir, I am very partial to poultry; and posseasivig but a 
mongi’el.stock, the whole of which, six hens and a cock, from some 
cause or other, do not return me more than half a dozen eggs per 
week as a set off against tlieir food, t am inclined, Sir, from the 
opinion of some friends, Co lay th8 fault at the age of tlie hens, w'itli 
some other minor causes; and being advised to procure a stuck of 
young chickens for next year’s laying and hatching, I am anxious to go 
to market witli as mucluscientiRc information as 1 can lay in, to defend 
myself against the artful circumventings of the itinerant vendors who 
frecpffmfc the market of Leadenhail, and wdio make easy prey of us cock¬ 
ney purchasers Vhenever they can find a fitting opportunity. 

• ‘ f. What breed are considered to be the best layers? How to 
know them ? ^ 

‘ 2. Which are the beat sitters ? How to select them ? 

• 3 . To tell af youngish bird from an old one ? 

^4» To tell a healthf''frora a sickly one ? 

5. Do you advise nest-boxes on the ground or elevated ? 

6. Are chalk eggs of any use in these nests ? 

7. Proper number of hens to a cock ? 

8. »In a stock of eight or nine, would you varj' the breeds ? 

9. Their general food ? 

‘ 10. As occasional luxuries ? 

11. Would you feed once or twice a day—and at w-hat hours ? 

‘ 12. Proper way to clip wings without disfiguring? 

‘13. Asa general habit, do you consider an unlimited range better 
"TRari confinement ? ’ 

The limited at die command of this virtuoso was a^jout 
tweho feet square. We wonder whether br not he would (;njoy 
the insjinction of a real country farm on which a large head of 
poultry is kept. Let us h(i|ie that tjje little stud of fowls has by 
this time been satisfactorily selected; and thaf his cock—we 
approve his having but one—may prove courageous, and his hens 
prolific? Another anxiou* man writw thus:— 

IX. * One? of my hens generally produces eggS with two yolks in 

each shell. Tlie yelks are quite distinct, and ar^ in the nature of twins? 
Hid any of your readers ever know any such egg produce tw® 
chickens? . ^ 

‘ I see in the poultry-lists of Leadenhall Market mention made of 

• * ^ * large 
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Urge Surrey fowls at 12^. per couple; are these of aity particular breeds 
or are they capons ? . ' ^ 

‘ What ‘is the best mode of fattening young poultry ?' 

These are samples of the details which editors of whalrmany will 
call humble prints are ex|>ectcd to give in illustration of a minm: 
branch of a single department of knowledge. Truly, their brain- 
boxes had need be fmnished on a liberal scale. We feel tempted 
^o extend the list of poultry problems, so as to make an even 
dozen of questions, but refrain. Enough has been produced to 
show that a thirst for a certain kind of knowledge exists j the 
demand for the article has Ween proved—we will now look a little 
at the quantity and quality of the' supply. * The public want poultry 
information ; what poultry books have the public to read ? 

The number of such )yorks—as witness even the list at the 
head of this article—is considerable ; but the whole of our Galli- 
nacian literature would be comprised within a very small ^pom- 
pass if wc ruthlessly ignored —13 use the slang'^of thd day— 
that proportion which is merely a re-compiling and a re-ste^ding 
of goods compiled and stolen so often as to have become worn 
to shreds and tatters in passing I'rom pilferer^to thief. In most 
of our encyclopa‘<lias the natural history department is exojed- 
ingly well done — but owing to the dislike among scijeij^iflc 
writ(;rs of grappling with the teazing varieties of domesticated 
creatures, they have in many cases avomedly compiled their |m>u1- 
try articles, and dtme openly what the inferior pack commit 
without acknowledgment. In fact Poultry and Plagfcirisfn seem 
to bn bound together by some mysterious relationship or mesmeric 
affinity, though what that may be we are not acute enough to 
guess, unless it is that tliey both begin with the same consonant-^ 
a circumstance which has been affinned by high authority to con¬ 
stitute the only and sufficient connexion between modesty aifiiw 
merit. Nor is the alliance at all a recept one. Tlie Romans 
werp as bad as the French and English. For instance, Varro, 
lib. III. cap, XX., tells us how an expert gooseinaster would 
proceed in thoosing his breeding-geese. T|ie parallel instruc'tion 
in Columella is at lib. vj[ii. cap.'^xiv.—where we find just 
enough of amplification alild alteratiQn of phrase to deprive the 
later scribe of all chance of the beneficial supposition that he 
had made a quotation suid forget to acknowledge it. “He has 
followed his leader on plenty more points. But in these pas- 
.sages we have double classical aiithority for tl^c two important^ 
Sacts —that the domestic goose will not sit on any eggs except 
those which she herself has laid—and that the gosliqg must be 
cautiously turned out to pasture lest he break his nec^ by tug- 

• gl»g 
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. glng indlscreetlji at the tough herbage. KfaxA of a different class 
to be gathered from them is, that geese, two thousand years back, 
wgre exactly what they are hodio : some parti-coloured, supposed 
to be ‘ mitigatcnl * from the wild sort, and otliers white, which 
then, as by many now, were held in highest esteem as breeders. 
A few happy modem coincidimces may be admired on reference 
to p. 141 of Bcewellj and p. 47 of Main^ wherein are sentences^ 

, nay paragraphs, running side by side with the most loving una¬ 
nimity.* The incubation of geese will be found treated in the 
same consenting manner at pp. 150-1 of Boswell —at p. 81 of 
Richardson, first edition—^at p.^260 of Walter B. Dickson —and 
at p. 82 of Main. It sfiould perhaps edify us all to behold four 
of the genus irritahile harmonizing so completely; but, alas! many 
are rather annoyed, on cutting the leawes of a newly purchased 
book, to have to calf out ‘ Ah, ha I Here is the same old song 
which ^paid^or only a montlxago ! The outside of the organ is 
new, and the*crank looks different, but the barrels are the same 
Whifth I have heard play over and over again before ! ’ Our own 
chief complaint, however, is that while thei^e amiable compeers 
* * in quaternion run 

* Perpetual circle,’ 

.th^ so very often depose without jarring to the thing which is not. 
Common report is in this instance a liar. The goose docs not 
sit on her eggs two months, calendar or lunar. The * Fanning 
for Lgdiei ’ quietly tells the truth ; ‘ Incubation lasts only from 
four weeks to thirty days.’ Richardson’s dictum that * the goose 
sits nearly two months, although one is sufficient’—is a pretty 
pxample of the art of making two contrary statements in one breath. 
We had fully meant to quote some of the portentous parallel¬ 
isms above refereed to, but find that we cannot afford the room.* 
By the way, however, let us beg our readers, especially Intending 
buyers, on no account to confound Walter B. Dichson with the Rev. 
Bdmund Saxil Dixon. If there really be «uch a person as Walter 
we much doubt. Of the character of the performance issued 
under tha| name th^e cemjbe no doubt at all. The clerical prefix 
belongs to a substantial man, 4md Hi^reover a substantial author. 
We were of old familiar 4rith his work, and are delighted to see 
it repqblished with addilions. His is the Poultry Book—distinct 
in arrangement—copious in fticts—^the style neat, and sprightly 
without cotlceit or affectation.* • 

One of the most interesting questions cennected with poultry, 
and handled with peculiar care by this writer, is, What ate 
we to r^ard as the origin of our various breeds of domestic 

* We are glad tu observe tbat Mr. Dizoh lias a eeq^oel in tlie press-—‘The Dove¬ 
cote and tlie Aviary.’ 

’ • fowls ? 
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fowls? for they arc no longer found wild, any^more than tlie 
camel is.- With the pedigree of domestic turkeys and guinea- 
fowl we are well acquainted; most, though not all, naturali^*s 
agree that the domestic goose is the direct progeny oT the grey 
lag; and farm-yard ducks, according to the nearly universal 
creed, are nothing Ijmt tamed mallards. Respecting these two 
last species we agree w'ith Mr. Dixon in entertaining considerafblc 
doubts—especially with reference to the goose. Rut about 
barn-door and court-yard fowls few have ventured to ^ express 
decided opinions, and, when tljey have, those decided opinions 
will not bear very strict exammation.' ^ufFon’s doctrine that all 
the (to him) known species of pheasants were only variations from 
one original, is as worthy of belief as that all existing co<*ks and 
hens were derived from me now wild species of ffallus, whether 
Rankiva, Sonnerat’s, or Rengal jungle-fowl. * Not much guidance 
can be had from most of these poetry-books. Thiat astvibed to 
Walter B. Dickson (p. 4) patronizes Sonnerat’s cocks and hens as 
the Adam and Eve of all fowls ;— 

‘ Tliis species,’ s.'jys he, ‘ which vs^three feet four inches in lenythi 
inhabits the great forests of India, continues’’to reproduce ^ere 
in the Avild state, and is clearly distinct fmin tlie domestic rj^ces 
reared by the Hindoos—[that is quite true]—as these resemble*iif'all, 
respects the other tame breetls in every quarter of .the globe. M, 
Sounerat, how'ever, thought very differently, and prided himself 
mucli on the discovery, rejecting the statements of Dampier and 
others as to the existence of wild foAvl in Timor and othdr isfands of 
the Indinii Seas. The jungle-cock is.one-third less than our dunghill 
cock, and-’ 

* ^ 

Rut, stop I The jungle-cock being one-third less than our 
’dunghill cock, and at the same time measuring three feet four 
indaos in length, it follows that <our dunghill cock is exactly fiAv 
feet in length I So Ave will not follow Master Walter any 
further. Let us turn, |;hen, to Mr. Nolan. He cuts the Gordian 
knot with a cliarining ancient-Pistolian air:— 

* The origin of our Domestic Powl . 
is involved in suph uncertain ^fescurily, I shall not trouble my readers 
by repeating wliat has been so often advanced j it is nearly on a par Avith 
the as»ertions of some of our savanSf who ufdertake to tell us w'hat has 
occurred before the creation of man. X shall therefore omi^ it, and 
proceed to detail the' facts Ave are in possession of, and commence with 
tlie description of ir , 

« ^te Cochin China Fowl. 

They w'cre presented to our most gracious Queen,’ &c. &c.—;p. 8. 

The author of ‘ Fanning for Ladies’ (who continually makes uS 
Avish that' he had bestowed the same industry on this humble* sub- 
• c ^ ’ ject 
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jcct asiie gaveV the ‘British Husbandry’) tr^s Ihe matter not 
quite so completely in Ercles’ vein • 

•»* The in^uiiy is, if not of more curiosity, yet of secondary importance, 

'—though It is extraordinary that our efforts to tame the pheasant, 
the partridge, and the quail, have pro’dm unavailing i and a belief is 
by many entertained that the races of dom^ticated animals were 
never wild; on which point observations have been so pertinentl;^ 
made, tliat we shall offer no apology fur transcribing them/ 

He might as well have referred to his authority—but such 
omissions will startle no student of the cock and hen library. 
To proceed with the * pertinent observations’;— 

‘ In tlie first place, there is no evidence of a greater number of kinds 
of domesticated animals now in the world, tlian have been from tlje ear¬ 
liest period of Mstory ; and, in the next pla«e, then^ have always existed 
as many kinds of domdjticated animals as have been useful to man in 
his ipQ^y;ivilized state. As the civilization of man increased, so have 
the variety and^quality of domesDlcated animals increased, but tlie num¬ 
ber gf their kinds has not increased. There were horses, asses, camels, 
Sogs, cattle, sheep, and goats, in the days of Abraliam as well as now ; 
and these constitute the largest p^pportion of our domesticated auitnals. 
.Majjjy attempts have*been successfully made fo tame single individuals 
of w ild races; but sucl^animals, though tamed, are in quite a different 
^Wffoin our domesticated animals. Some wild animals exhibit a de¬ 
gree of familiarity. The swallow buikls her nest in our windows, and 
the robin enters our dwellings; whilst the blackbird and span ow are 
constantly before us. This familiarity, however, does not amount even to 
famenelSs, fsfir less to domestication. 11 appears, indeefi, that wild animals 
are preserved unchanged for the great purposes of Providence through¬ 
out the globe, and that Nature has presente*! to man only such animals 
ad are obviously most suited to his wants. With these he must be satis¬ 
fied. What wild creature would he desire to substitute for any one of • 
,^ir animals? Should we desire it. Nature (*.c. the Creator) has 
placed such a barrier in our way, that it is impassible fur us to make a 
single wild creature available to our "domestic purposes. W'e tnay 
exercise our ingenuity, judgment, and oven ouprice, in moulding tlio 
habits and qualities of domesticated animals to our tastes, wants, and 
conveniences. There 4he fiel^ of experiment is open to us—not to an 
unlimited. Rut to a great efttent; but Nature will not ijprmit us to make 
a single preilatory excursion among her \fild animals/ 

It is a pity that this gentleman did not pursue the idea thus 
happily met with. He v the only writer on poultry, except 
Mr. Dixonf by whom it has been alluded fb. The views so 
, temperately and ^et so effect!v^y set forth by Colonel Hamilton 
Smith in his ‘Treatise on the Dog’ have not yet met with thfi 
consideration due to them. The rest aU stick to one notion, as 
sheep follow in the track of th^ bell-wether. It is talten for 
granted that every domesticated bird and animal must have 

passed 
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passed through the wild state—have been prfey'itivcljr |hy, in-, 
tractable, , and unattachable, and been made docile, domestic, and 
confiding, by the cares and wisdom of man. Evenr^ species 
bird and brute which now forms part of civilizetF Society Has 
been drilled into its good behaviour, taught to forget its savage 
instincts, and been made the useful creature that it is, by the 
schooling of former ^hges. But the proposition assumes, thoijigh 
'it does not state in so many wcnh^s, that the Almighty Creator 
cmld make a wild animal, but^could not, or would not, make o.* 
tome one; in short, things are so badly contrived in the world 
—there is so little evidence of anyr providential design in the 
adaptation of living creatures.’'to the ‘circumstances in which 
they are placied on earth, either in reference to each other, or to 
inanimate nature—man’s bodily frame and his mind arc so tho¬ 
roughly ill-suited to his condition as an inhabitant of the planet 
on which it is his chance to dwell—that it is extremely ix^i%»|pable 
that any creatures exactly convenient for his use sh^^uld hive been 
given to him at once, and from the first. As, in the Vestigi/irian 
theory of Creation, from the rudimentary animalcule has grown 
the erect and thinking man*—so iii the Buffonian, perhaps we may 
say the French history of domesticated creatuKis, from natures 
vicious, distrustful, and obstinately insubordinate hav«<,bs3cn 
evolved, a force des soins as they say, tempers and habits^ 
the very reverse. A difficulty certainly here arises, that these 
metamorphoses were effected at a period when our juvenile race 
had plenty of other things to occupy them: it must lfave*been to 
the dwellers in ever-shifting tents, the scourers of deserts, the 
explorers of untrodden tracts of interminable pasture, the wagers 
of no sham battles against ‘ insidious ’ as well as ‘ insolent ’ and 
* aggressive ’ neighbours, — it must have been to these busy 
pioneers of human progress that we are indebted for the indP" 
timable gift of domestic birds and anima\^, if not to the Divine 
forqthought and bounty. We^ in these latter d#ys, can make 
neither the shy bustard nor the gentle guan available in our 
poultry-yards; we cannot harness the zcbi^, tempting as is his 
pattern, to our Lord Maypi^s coach, nor induce tht* jackal to 

_§_ tr, _ 


* The followers of Lamarck are very glad of any facts to 8up|)ort their doctrine, 
and they have need of tliem. The following may toe ofl'ered for their accegtance. It 
is just as valuable, and deserves to be just aa inOueiiiial, as the * Traiiematatious of 
Cum' that i)ave been sot^recdil^ snapped u]> and swallowed. • 

' 1 once encountered a native who exep:ised the double calling of bailiff and 
'vamunt-kiUer, and who, ou my remonstrating with him for hiAring shot and crucified* 
%o mauy iitnoceiit cuckoos, assured me very gravely that, although these birds were 
called cuckoos during tbe summer, they became hawhs in the whit^, the hill and 
claws gradually assuming th% trwe Jdiconine character. Tbis was near tbe coast, 
where the sparrow-hawk is rare during tbe summer, but wiiere the males abound 
during the winter.’—Knox’s Omilltoloyical Bambles is jSussex, p. 69. 

« 4 * point 
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point ajid set, as to become Cnmming'-Gordon’s, instead of 
*Tao’s, jirovitler. But these harassed, toiling-, way-woni patriarclis 
could train for us the horse, the ass, the camel, tlic dog-, the fowl: 
—?'by whift process? and from wliat Avild stock? But, Avith 
certain minds, the objection Avill not AA'eigh much; a rational 
exphuiation, if Avronfr, is more agreeable tlian a religious one, if 
right. . . * . . 

If our wise men Avould only get tlii%‘ Avild original’ out of their* 
heads, and study specii's, sub-species, and Aarleties, or AvlialcA or 
else they choost; to call them, independently, and as haA'Ing no 
necessary relationship or c-«nnexi<ni Avitli each other, from Avhat, 
trammels Avould they frefi t liemsefAes! We do not ask them to 
repudiate any expressed opinions, hut simply to look upon domestic 
animals as they would on the Fauna of^i lunvly discOA'ered group 
of islamis, and just take tluun as tlu } are, Avilhout reference to 
any parentage or pedigree. Let them put theory aside 

for awitilcy aritj} giA’e us an ac<-onnt of Avild creatures Avithout dvag- 
g*ui<4iri tl»c tame, mid of tame ones Avithout traeliig them ty wild. For 
Ave are confident that such prejudiee quite warps the judgment, and 
renders obsei-Aation^ otherwise Valuable, most unsatisfactory to the 
inqjsiring poultiy-faricicr. To exemplify Avhat is meant Ave Avill 
few extracts frtAin Mr. I'b Blytli’s ll<*inai-ks on M. Sunde- 
Vall’s Paper on the Birds of Calcutta, in the Annals of Natural 
History, vol. xx., p. 388. Mr. Blylli—curator to tlie museum of 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta—is, \\c are informed, an rnejgetic 
as Avell* as^ accomplished man; but cacu he tamiot look upon 
cocks ;md hens-with an eye solely to \\\v\v existiny peculiarities, 
and Avith a simple belief that they arc worthy of study. 

M. SimrJevall,’ he remarks, ‘ might well have sought in A-ain for 
traces of the wild gallus Sonneratn iu the domestic poultry of India, 
•jwasrauch as—though, cnriou-ly enonglq 1 liave found that species^of 
South India far more easily domesticahle than the Tfettyal juuylc- 
fowl —'tlie latter is beyond nil question the exehiNive aboriginal stock 
fi’om which the%}hole of our domestic rarietiemo^ common poultry Have 
descendeii.’* 

* Ttjmmiiiiik's delilyerate opiijiuiP was very riiflerent;—‘Jo ne oaurais me con- 
former uux vues de plusieiirs iiaturalistes quf ytiiont que la Tdu[Kirt de nos racen 
de co()S domesliquea eont issues il*utie seule sunclie on ty])e, et que toules ecs dis- 
semblaiicps que nous observoiis dans la faille et tlaiis les Ibrmes particulieres de ce» 
oiseaux «i»)iveiit antquetnenf Icn? ortf^iiie 3, la diflereiice du cHmaf, aux empreintes 
de la dotnesticifd, a la manidre btKarre* dunt ces variet^s out 6te crois^es, etiKn an 
simple hasard,* 11 est, ce me senible, plus laisouuable de rAsuiiiiaifre datis le genre 
coq plusienrs BOucbe| oil esfkices preririeres, doiit les descendants, qut forment nu% 
races particiiH5rcs, auruiit conserve iles caraefores propres 3 leurs especes, qt ai^ 
milieu desquelles on ne roanquera pas de trouver des individus purs etnon deg4n^r6». 
Plusieurs rs|i£ces primitives de coqs inconnns jusqu*^ t|rs jours, dont nous ne poss^dons 
point les descendants en dumesticite, serviront de base 3 mon opinion .’—Pujeoas el 
GaUin/ic(ills, tom. ii., p. 69. * 
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Here is n great difficulty and inconsistency^ l^ft quite unex¬ 
plained, and yet, in the face of it, ho prunouiwes a judgment 
‘ beyond all question.’ He continues,— 

‘ However different these may be, whether the silky fowl of Chid^, 
the gigantic Chittagong race, or the feather-legged, bantams of 
Burmah, their voice at once and unmistakeably proclaims their 
origin, and is as diffi^t«nt as can be, in every cr)% from that of G. 
tJSonneratii; besides that we continually meet >rith common domestic 
(mcks which correspond, featllfer by feather, with the wild bird, the 
peculiar notched comb of which is again retained invariably, ev«n when 
the comb is double or compound. This much premised, however, it is 
remarkable that the domestic poultm/ of India do not approximate to 
the wild race in any respect more closely than the common fowls of 
Europe; and I have soiight in vain for traces of intermixture of 
jungle-fowl blood in districts where the species abounds in a state of 
nature* ® 

Again does Mr. Blyth’s candour, supply ohjectioni^ ^Rsore 
than counterbalance his utterly uncvidenced assertion that all our 
various breeds of fowls come from one w'ild bird. As to* the' 
silk fowl—Temminck says of the ‘Coq a Duvet’—his Gallus 
Lanatus:— ' * 

^ Voifi encore une espece dont les parties^, internes resseniblenjt 
cclles du coq negre; .... Vespece est tros farouche, et les c^|s ne- 
sont pas si courageux que les coqs des races orditiaires; ils s’allient 
difficilernent avec les poules vulgaircs, raais leur produit est fecond. 
Cette espoce habite lea differentes parties de I’Asie; on la trquve an 
Japon eta la Chine, ou les habitants les tiennent en cage, pour les vendre 
aux Europdens.’—ii. p. 256. 

And, as to voice, Mr. Blytli must not place too much reliance dn 
that, for it varies as much among the domestic birds themselves 
as .between the wild and the domestic. Mr. Dixon says (p. 373^^ 
that 

‘ the initiated can often distinguish the various breeds vnseen by th^ir 

crow.Amongst individual cocks of the same variety, there will 

indeed be frequently slight variations in the tope of crowing, but yet 
a person having anything of a correct e^r may easily trace*the family 
crow throughout.* ^ 

W| may here observe that a gentleman, oa good judge of poultry, 
who joined us at Birmingham just'^befere the agricultural show of 
December 1849, told us there was a large arrival of Mlilay fowl by 
Hhe train in which he. travelled, Mcause when i4 stopped at the 
Paribus stations he could hear them crowing, though it was too 
dark to see them. Mr.sBlyth goes on to say, • 

‘ It is a curious instance of how little is currently knot^n of the 

zoology 
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zoologjr of that to this day authors who write ou the history of 

the common fowl generally repeat the statement that “ its original stock 
^is very uncertain; but it is supposed to be descended from a wild 
*ftpeciea still met wdth in tlie island of Java! ” The truth being that 
the genuine wild common fowl is familiarly known to every sports¬ 
man in all iiTorthern India, and is with justice highly prized as a game¬ 
bird :—abounding in all suitable localities fiiom the sub-Hinialayan 
region on tlie north to the Viridhyan range on the south, and spread¬ 
ing farther southward along the ea^eru coast of the peninsula to 
some distance beyond Yizagapatam ; while to the eastward it likewise 
abounds in Assam, and all along the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 
throughout the Burmese countries, the Malayan peninsula, Java, and 
Sumatra. G. Sonneratii begins*to replace it on the Vimlhyan range 
of hills, bordering the great table-land of the peninsula to the north¬ 
ward, and wholly replaces it in Southern India generally; while in 
Ceylon two other wild species occur, flie hen of one of these being 
figumHr^the name of G. Stanley! in Hardwick’s Illustrations.* 

This indi^tion of g(H>graptiical range is a valuable addition to 
nsiAural l\i story ; but Mr. Blytli next proceeds to refute himself on 
the topic of the ‘ genuine wild common fowl.* 

‘ The different species of jun^e-fowl have iiitherto been caricatured 
i/Tthe figures fliat Imve been meant to represent them— the types of 
[Jiguresl are atom to be met with in the poultry-yard. Tlie 
general figure is remarkably pbeasant-like, and the tail commonly 
droops, and I have never seen it more elevated than that of a pheasant 
sometimes is—though it is more raised in G. Sonmratii* 

Not only is the drooping tail a characteristic of tlie jungle-fowl, 
but it descends to their mixed offspring with domestic hens. 
jA half-bred Sonnerat-and-Game cock in our possession retains 
it; though if anything would set up the tail of a jungle-fowl it 
, would be an alliance with the game breeds, which have it par^ 
ticularly ample and erect. Chickens obtained from him* last 
summer, and which ffierefore had only a quarter-part of Sonnerat 
blood, continued to exhibit the drooping«tail of their wild grand¬ 
father. It is marvellous how so obstinate a peculiarity should 
have lieen so compfctely altered in our domestic breeds, if they 
are the genuine descendants of the jungle-fowl as,we now find it. 

‘ A very characteristic feature of the Bengal bird, and which I have 
seen ia all Indian examplfis of the species, including some from T'ip- 
perah, did not occur in such asT have had alive from Assam and from 
Arracau, iibr have I ever sem it well shown in*a domestic fowl j this 
consists in the v4vid whiteness 3f the lai^e round lappet of naked slfin 
below the ear-coverts, which thus forms a well-defined and very eJn-* 
8picuo\is«auricle-like patch, contrasting stgoogly with the crimson of 
the copb and other naked parts, and with the deep red-orange of the 
atyjining feathers. This lappet is of a bright dead-white tinged with 
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blno itj tlie lien j anti it certainly helps much to ornampt those which 
possess it.’ 

Now hero Mr. Blyth loses an advantage to his argument for 
nant of having seen a greater variety of poultry ; England is pro- 
Jiably richer than Calcutta in various aiul choice spocimens of 
what are called fancy fowls; but were he to be put in possession of 
a few good and true Spanish fowls only, he would no longer 
d3ny that the white ear-patch is well shown by some domestic 
birds at least. Some more of this gentleman’s observations are so 
intei’f‘Sting as to deserve quotation:— 

* The only other variation which | have observed in many (Io>;ens 
fjf skins from the most various localities is, tliat Himalayan specimens, 
both Clicks and hens, are slightly paler, while those from Malacca and 
Java are in general deeper coloured than the jungle-fowl of Bengal. 
Tlie latter are as true to their normal colouring as any other wild 
“species; and it is strange that the peculiar minute rnottj^^ the 
feathers of the wild hen can scarcely ei^er be matched in Jie plumage 
of the domestic hens, at least in this part of the country. 

‘ Captain Hatton assures me that the jungle-fowl is strictly moifo- 
gamous; and I have been told the fanjeby several Shikdrees; thougli 
others maintain that it resembles domestic poultry in this particular. 
In the funner case an analogy might be traced with the commuh 
duck, which regularly pairs when wild, and is polygamous—o? Ki- 
(liscriminate is perhaps a better word—^in a state of domestication. 
[This is a fact which will bear more than one interpretation.] A 
Souuerat’s* fowl in my possession, w’hich is as tame as any barn-door 
cock, and breeds as freely with common hens, certainly pafired® with 
one for some time, and would take not the least notice of other hens; 
but to induce him to do so 1 cooped up his partner for a few days, 
when lie soon took to another, and upon iny releasing the former he^, 
aaemed to think it best to remain lord of both, and has continued so 
ever since, while he exhibits a considerable aversion to some Burmese ^ 
bantam heus that are likewise kept with him.’ 

Ou,r own balf-Sonnerat’s cock hilled a Polish hen tj^at was con¬ 
fined in the same house with him, and would have served a second 
the same had she not been speedily removed. ^ 

‘Although the range of the<wild confmon fowl does not extend 
westward, that I &m aware of,! beyond th^ mountains that form the 
natural boundary of India in that direction, the domestic bird appears 
to have been comnym among the wesUrn Nations from the rcdnotest 
traceable antiquity ; a^id this Indian hird*^ is raised even in Iceland. 

. . 1 must close however this lon^ digression, but in the hope of 

, having awakened some interest in a subject which is well worthy of 
further inquiry.’ 

So say wc ; and none nfore competent than Mr. Blyth tb pursue 
it, if he wDl but disabuse his mind of a thirst after ‘ origins*.’ , 

* A word 
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* A word \v two of the turkeys now riiised in this country. 
They are called l*uru, evidently from the counnon cyy of a tuv- 

, key [?]; and are regarded as unclean by the Mussulmans, thougii 
it is veiy clear that the iudictcr of the Koran could not have pro¬ 
hibited to his followers this American bird: the toft of bristles 
upon its breast indicates, as they fancy, a certain affinity to the unclean 
beast; and perhaps the bald head and neck ihay suggest some sort of 
relationship to the vultures (especially Otogyps ponc/iceriaiu/s), whfeh 
would scarcely be recommendatory of this noble bird as an article of 
diet. • Those brought to Calcutta are chiefly, if not wholly, raised in 
Chittagong, and most of lliem are bought up by people of French 
descent, to be fattened al Clia^«ieruagore, where they are resold a1 
considerable profit for tlie table. All ai’e of a black colour, and vary de¬ 
generate from the race of tame turkeys in England. [Wo iloubt whether 
they differ much from the genuine old IMorfolk.] They are small, 
with the naked w'atth’s and long pendulous appem sigcs over the beak 
developed: poor helpless creatures, utterly incajiable of 
risi u ifu pTirh^t h e wing; and if suffered to drink tlieir fill, they will 
greatly incommode themselves by filling out the immense! craw. 
Nevertheless, they fatten well and are excellent eating; and oiu! at 
least is sacrificed for every diniv^r party.*—F. 391. 

^Mr. IJlytb nays elsewhere :— 

Suiidevall is*quite wTong in stating that any iFTindnos ever 
breed fowls: the mere touch of om;, or of an egg, is pollution even to 
the lowest ca^te of them.’ 

Then follows the fact that tbe Indo-Portuguese pojnilafion do 
uot titrn *into negroes, nor even derh e ‘ their exceedingly dark 
(‘omplexion from the permanent influence of eliinate, but from 
intermixture and re-intermixture of blood witli tlie lowest class of 
•’natives, till little indeed of the European stork remains In tbem.’ 
This touches on a speculation wbieli would carry us cpiite out ilf 
' our depth, lieing at present employed solely about tbe feathered 
bipeds. Hut the passage should not escape those who pursue the 
^tudics of Dr. Prilcbfird, ^ « 

There are three principal quarries, on Latin, French, and 
English ground, to,wdiieh the makers of pfjultry-hooks resort for 
material#. The first would contq^n the little there is in Cato, 
Pliny, and likewise Varrp and Cohftnella, who, as we have said, • 
give the same matter in not very different w'ords. Columella is 
mostly quoted at secontfliainJ, through an old translation: it is 
easy for those who think it worth while t« motlernize the lan¬ 
guage. Gesney has made a collection of p^sages relating to birds, 
from classic authors, whicii is useful for reference. Howevw, • 
the graivl encyclopaedia of all that was^known on the subject in 
his dayr, from every scource, wm Aldrovandi, who arranged his 
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matter into wonderful order, considering the immense mass tof it, 
but, unfortunately, collected with little discrimination. But he 
has not yet been translated into English—it would be a some-, 
what different task from doifty fi French novel or two j" and his 
voluminous treasures have not been ransacked by every lite¬ 
rary artist. One of bis best episodes is known as the story of 
tbe talking nightingales at Ratisbon (Omithologia, tom. ii., 
p. 782). To the common fowl alone he devotes from p. 183 to 
p. 329 inclusive of his large folio, eaf;h page containing about twice 
as much matter as one of our own—in short, the full amount 
of one of our fattest Numbers, all J^e Gallo GalUnaceo. He opens 
his subject with about half a page of introductory matter, and 
then })roceeds to the ^AquivocUf or ambiguities touching cocks 
and hens, passing thence to the Synmima. Next comes an ac¬ 
count of the different kinds, followed by a g^eral description of 
the cock and hen {Forma et Descrvptio Galli et Gatling; 
full of learning. Anatomica heads the next section; then the 
natural history of their mode of increase, up to hatching; this 
includes the growth of the egg, the progress of the chick during 
incubation, &c., with an immense cfeal of intermingled truth and 
falsehootl, sense and twaddle, on the breeding of ^ese creatures. 
Then come six pages on the Educatio and food of chicteii^. 
Tlien separate sections on Natura^ MoreSf Inyenium ; Magnani- 
mitas, Pugna; Sympathm^ Antipathia; De affectibus corporis 
Gallinacearum ; Capiendi Ratio; Historica; Cognpminata ; 
Demminata ; Preesagia ; Ums in Sacris Ethnicorum ; Avguria ; 
Prodigia; Mystical Moralia; Hieroghjphica; Somnium; Em- 
blemata; ASgnimata; Epitaphia; Apophthegmatai Proverbial^ 
Fahula ; Apologi ; Usus in Medicind (more than sixteen pages) ; ‘ 
'^Noaumentai Usus in Cibo(mne pages}; Usus in Variisi Insignia, 
Jeories, Numismata. Chap. II. gives descriptions, and large, 
rude, but often spirited woodcuts of variousffowls, some bibulous, 
some" monstrous, and others quite recognizable irf our present 
breeds. The peafowl, the turkey, and other poultry are set forth 
in their rightful ^ticles, according to. the ssme elaborate plan. 
Aldrovandi beqimes eloquqnti^ and also full of curiosities, when 
he handles the usus in cibo. How lyrical his exordium I 

* Who is ignorant that the gallinacdum genus is usefsd for 
foodi By thislilmosj alone are we'aide^ on the sudden arrival of 
friends or guests; to this we ought ,,to refer the chief elegancies of 
^ our table, whether it be sumptuous, moderate, or Sparing. If ne¬ 
cessity demands a display, from this source you have the most ap¬ 
proved viands, and those; either boiled or roasted; moreover, the 
e^s are superior to the eggs of o^her birds, imd will afford you even 
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, a variety of disl^. If your table is moderate, as on those days when 
the eating of flesh is forbidden by a sacred law, eggs alone ^ill suffice; 
if sparing, as suitable for invalids, whence, I ask, can a safer and 
p)easanter*diet be sought than from fowls? Wherefore it is de¬ 
servedly thajt with Columella and others who liave professedly written 
on bii'ds, the gallinaceous tribe alw'ays obtains the principal place. 
For which reason even the commentators on Iloface, when he sings 

Accipe qud rathne queat ditescere turdm ,. • 

Sive aliud privum dabitur iibi — 

expound privum not only to be something private and proper, but 
peculiar and rare of the gopus of birds, such as, they say, amongst 
the ancients were hens • and thfushes, tlian which last that no¬ 
thing is better the same poet hath elsewhere declared. Lampridius 
records that at the banquets of Alexander Severus there were hens 
and eggs, but that og festival days he Added a goose also—on the 
higher festivals a pheasant; so that sometimes even two were served, 
with T!!r4:,^g!S^{on of two fowls. • And he elsewhere relates that even 
Hcliogabalus on one day ate pheasants only, on another day pullets. 
•Hence it is clear that even the most dissolute emperors, though they 
indulged in the eating of these birds, still a^e the hens only, or their 
chickens. For the .cocks, and Especially those which are tolerably 
vi^rous, are reserved rather for stock than for the table. But if 
•the ^cks are yet tender, namely cockerels, their flesh is to be enu- 
* merated among the fleshes which aflord the middle quality as to 
making lean aifd making fat, so much praised by Galen. For it is 
easily digested, it generates laudable blood, it conciliates aflcction, it 
agrees awith every kind of temperament; especially if the biwls are 
moderately fat, and have not yet crowed. P'or when they crow, they 
begin to grow dry. With the ancients fat hens were held in very 
high esteem, so much so that C. Fannius was compelled to make a law 
which forbade the serving of birds at table, except a single hen, and 
that one which had not been fatted. Pliny notes that this Law of • 
‘the Fat Hen was passed eleven years before the third Punic war; but 
adds that a mode of evasion was found out: “ Cocks wt‘re fatted on 
food moistened with milk, and were approved of as being ^thus 
made much more agreeable.” So he says, ^lut these were common 
precepts, and which are still daily made mention of. Yet, although 
hens may. thus be n?ade, tender, some people have come to such a 
pitch of luxury that they would accept fb** their own^eating only one 
part of a bird. Thus Ca'{)itolinus called the Emperor Pertinax 
illiberal because he sometimes sent to his friends the loins of fowls; 
but penrnps uniustly>—for L should rather believe th|tt he did it to 
gratify their*palates. Although there is but little flesh on the Imck, 
yet the skin itself^ and especially^in a well-fed ben* is fat, and a first-* 
rate delicacy. So that Matron in Athenaeus speaks of— • 

• fatted hens in silver dishts, 

Unfeathered, of like age, wilt^ backs like pancakes :— 

that is, as I expound it, with nice backs (dorso gratas), not with 
* • reddish 
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reddish backs, as some interpret; since a pancake* li not red(Usli, but 
whitish. [?] Tlio combs also, and tlie wattles especially, are by some 
pooi)le eaten out of broth, or roasted over plurns^ with the cuidiiion 
of pepper and orange juice. In my rcfrion we also atld ether parts, 
j>arliciilarly on the day dedicated to Saint Pellejjrinus, that is on the 
(ialends of August, the time when the Bolognese malio their ca¬ 
pons. Some say the dish is difficult to digest, and not nutritious, as 
,.being of a dry nature: but Galen holds the combs of cocks and their 
wattles in the muldle place, neither to be recommended nor disap¬ 
proved of. The Gauls esteem the rump of cocks, hens, and 
capons, to be a military meat; for they call their veteraijs rump- 
devt)nrors— nropygiornm voratores —[tics reminds us of our beef- 
(iaters, and the Ameri<!au chawers-hj)] : but'it is certain that the rump 
of cooped and thoroughly fat f()wls wonderfully pleases the palate, 
and is wont to bo exhibited to the luxurious in joke. The blood also 
of hens is not inferior to the blood of swine, although it ranks far below 
tliat of hares. In the time of Galen there were peopl e wh o ate it 
Our folks (at Bologna), when- they kHI hens, suspend tliri1i*r»y^^e*Feet, 
so th:\t the blood, collected at the part operated on, may* be coagulated, 
and be afterwards used as food.’—p. 293-o. ** ' 

We ba^'c seen the Vciudian poulterers dcx^prously gi asp a hen 
in one hand, cut its throat with the other, and then, instai-tly 
tlropping the knife, with both hands hoM the bird so th^k the . 
blood <haincd into a saucer. Hows of these saucers of coagu¬ 
lated fowls’ blood arc exposed for sale. Wiiat ust; it is 
applied to, whether for gravii;s, jmddings, or soups, we did 
not inquire, being tlien unaware that we were destiiicd 'to treat 
of jxmltry in the (^uartendy. This inode of killing is more 
humane than that usually jiractised in Bngland; the bird 
seems lo die almost instantly ; with us it is rather an object ’to 
- make them linger, that they may drain the longer, mid so make 
their flesh tlic whitt'r. We speak of the suppliers of country 
markets. Aldrovandi then. gives the us© of chicken broth, as » 
employed by the Eg^^itian dames by way of a fbath to fatten 
themselves ; the etiquette being that the latly to be fattened 
{muUer jnnguefaciendd), while sitting in tl^p broth bath, is to oat 
one whole chicken of the nupibor of tboec of which the hath was 
made, and tliaf she is to rejicat both Ijgth and dose for many days. 
The question, one should think, would be whether the beauty thus 
in training w^ld fatten or choke fifst. ^I'he Egyptian egg-hatching 
ovens would DC a# needful national establishment, it the fashion 
.widely obtained of applying soup Iro the outside jlnstead of the in- 
.side of our domestic ornaments. The authority for all tliis is Prosper 
Alpiuus. ‘ Moreover, j,\ntagoras, the poet, made so muph of fowl- 
broth, as Atbemrus writes, that he would not go to bath when¬ 
ever a hen was boiling on the* fire, lest the lads, in his absence, 
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sliould absorb liquor.’ Then come various inoclos of cookory, 
from Apicius fii'st, next from Platina, the J)est idea of which may 
be grained from Smollett’s feast after the manner of the ancients in 
TPeregrina Pickle :—Pullus partkicus ; pullns Iascrahfs\ i. c. assa- 
foetidaed diicken; oxy-zomus^ or sour-sauced; leiico-zomus, or 
white-sauced; puUus varianus; pullus tractogalatus; and pullus 
frpntonianns; all from Apicius, and anyone of them cimugh to 
. •make Monsieur Soycr’s hair lift the cap from his head. Tn dt* 
spite ojT suc h terror an old German dish must be given. It would 
make a iiiee variety on a Christmas supper-table :— 

‘ Cut roast chickens or «apons into joints, season them with sugar 
and spices, soak tlieni sweet flino, lay them on pieces of toasted 
white bread, jilso moistened with wine ; serve cold ! ’ 

lie not fastidious, ye modern supper-eaters; the preparation 
ought to be grateful ^to your taste, if your blood is really Anglo- 
auc;estors Ijad decidedly a sweet tootb ; and c urrnnt- 
jelly with mutton, bare, and venison, apple-sauce with roast pork 
•an4 goose, plum-sauce with pig, are all parts of your Ciermau 
inheritance. There seems to be an instinctive <rraving for sa¬ 
vouries amongst ihf! 8outhr?lns, and for sweets amongst the 
iVfutherns. A fa\ouritc Dutch accompfuiiment for fish, as 
*Soirk!iey reports*, is ctislard—with beef they tiikc stcwetl quiiu*es.* 
At this day ^in Norway they bathe their turbot with sugared, 
cinnamon-flavoured sauce ; and the Russian enjoys the figs, 
raising jind oranges of the L(‘vaiit as much as the Mediter- 
rantian native does the red-herring, caviare, pickled ctds, and salt 
cod that he receives from our own and still liighi'r latitudes. But 
to Aldrovandi again ;— 

‘ I should wish, by the way, to give the admonition that a nut put 
inside a chicken makes it cook with far greater celerity, as Corn.* 
Agfippa delivered to memory ; which, if true (and anyone can without 
danger make the experiment), would often bo of great utility on the 
unexpected ai^val of friends.’—p. 298. ^ 

A valuable hint this for roadside innkeepers, if posting were 
not as obsolete as jpvck-saddles and jiillions. No space remains 
to touch •upon the many queer c|p.sslf:al ways of cooking eggs, 
but one eastern plan demt^istrates a little-known* effect of centri¬ 
fugal force. It would be curious if Mr. Layard could illustrate 
the legend :— ^ , 

* Cajlius testifies that tlie Babylonian hunterfl place raw eggs in a 
sling, and whirl •them round, iTutil by this sdirt of motion they ai« 
cooked.’—p. 301. • 

To cohclude—occasional absurdities «nly set off Aldrovandi’s 
* Life, by his Sou, vol. v. p. 225. 
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merits—which are great wherever (like Herodotus) he relies on 
his own -observation. A very good account of his labours and 
his life, as far as they are accurately known, is given in tlje 
Naturalist’s Library, Mammalia, vol. vii. * 

The veins of French literature that have been most freely 
worked in the poultry line are candidly pointed out by Walter B. 
pickson in liis preface:— 

* The chief sources from which the materials of the present work 
have been derived are French, beginning with Olivier de Serres, the 
father of French agriculture, and M. Chomel, the author of the 
Dictionnaire QSconomique. The two* most distinguished of tlie 
French writers on poultry are the celebrated M. Eeaumur, the inventor 
of the thermometer, and M. Parraentier, the author of the article 
Pottle, m the Abbe 14ozier\ Cours Complet d*Agriculture, as well as 
the notes along with M. Huzard to the Government edition of the 
The&tre Agriculture, the details of which have been a^postjimpli- 
citly followed in \m Pigeons et GalUnacees, M. Parm€ntierWs*also 
contributed articles on poultry to several other works, wliich have been^ 
consulted. M. Bose wrote the article Poule for the Bncyclop^die 
iltodique, which, amongst other novelties, contains a mode of making 
hens hatch at any time that may be required. • 

‘ The subject of the preservation of eggs Jias been carefully 
plained, chiefly from the admirable experiments of M. lltJaumur. •- 

‘ The diso:i^ers of poultry have, it is believed, for, the first time, 
been treated in a scientific and rational manner ; and the experiments 
and researches of M. Flourens on this subject have betm fully 
detailed.'’ • • 


Now all this is very right and proper. The public is much 
obliged to any writer who will bring forth interesting matter froip 
little known, and especially from foreign sources. But we con- 
*ceive that by doing so he acquires a sort of copyright in his 
novel quotations. Literary morality ought to prevent succeeding 
writers from building up their structures With his materials. If 
they* will go to the £;p.mc crag, let them at lealt respect the 
stones which he has already hewn out. It is tiresome, whenever 
one takes up a new poultry-book, with whatever title, to have the 
lady who trained capons to perform all the oiHces of hehis, except 
laying, or the Egyptian egg-ovms, or Lord Penrhyn’s poultry-house, 
or the verminier of M. Olivier de Serrqji, which Mr. Nolan calls 
(p. 78) a vermineer, staring out from the pages as soon as they are 
opened. And gros# errors are as sure to be thus rc-copied as 
useful facts: witness, ex medio &ceroo, the stereotyped state¬ 
ment from M. St. Genis, that ‘Geese will pair like pigeons 
and partridges, and th^, if the number of the ganders exceed 
that of the geese by two, ayid even by three, including the 
common father, no c^turbance nor disputes occur; the pairing 
• ♦ ’ takes 
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talces pkce without noise, and, no doubt, by mutual clioice.’ 
After this decorous matrimonial ceremony, ‘the couplgs which 
ha^ paired kept constantly together, and the three single ganders 
did not, duHng temporary separation of the males and females, 
offer to approach the latter,’ Exemplary birds I But that must 
have b(H;n in the golden age of poultry-keeping. Now, they are 
very jealous, and even noisy, behaving sometimes with great 
rudeness towards each other. So again, from the French we have 
it that the common fowl has been recommended to fill the im¬ 
portant function of hatching goose-eggs; but the eggs of the 
goose being very large, and their ^hcll very hard—all true—a hen 
is not bulky enough to liatch more than—how many ?— ciffhh or 
nine ! The same number is given to a hen in Boswell, p. 151 ; 
the same in Main, p. 83. Now, reader^ study for a moment the 
next hen you see, and then look at a goose’s egg. She would be 
just 9 S rjblc-'So^ hatch nine ostrich’s eggs as nine of these, unless 
she is one of those dunghill hens which, as we calculated, must 
be fire feet long. A large Dorking hen will cover, at the most, 
five goose’s eggs : it is a question whether she cim warm them 
thoroughly, at least lin the climate of England. They drain off 
her^aloric at a tflrrible rate; the poor thing wouhl as soon sit on 
many cannon-bjills? The practice is not a good one here. 
But nine goosp’s eggs are nothing for a clever hen to hatch. 

‘ Buffbn mentions a sort of fowl in Brittany which are always 
obliged to l^ap, the legs being so short. 'I'liese arc the size of a 
dunghiltfowl, and kept as being very fruitful. The hens will 
hatch thirty eggs at a time.’ ( W, B. Dickson, p. 18.) 

It is enough to laugh at the repetition of such things as 
these :—but the serious evil of incorporating foreign agricultural 
information, as a naturalized part of our own system, is, that 
the difference of climate, and the innumerable details depending 
on that difference, render any practice based on such preexipts 
unsafe, and prdbably unsuccessful. This ggeat oversight is wiiiat 
rendered all Cobbett’s speculations on gardening, agriculture, and 
foresting, of so littlesvalue; he constantly mistook the English 
climate fo/ an Americarf one: the «naize that required a long 
unclouded summer to mature it, was to increase profitably in the 
‘ usual severity* of our sq^ons; the tree^ which had not half 
enough sunshine to mature their, young wood, were yet to pass the 
trying ordeah of our drizzling winters and our* reluctant springs. 
Cobbett’s hints o« Poultry in liis Cottage Economy, though not 
infallible, are better worth attending to. They are his own; and so* 
he has been pillaged that other books may 1^ put tc^ether. He had 
too much English industry and independence not to think that his 
own observations on things in g^eral were the very best that 
* • could 
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could ]jc made. He would have scorned all jfla^iarlsm Ji-om tli^j 
French, lie yielded to the overpownrinjjf influence of the* 

suiniiK'r suns of America in his gardening theories. , 

Main’s Poultry-boidi is tlioroughly French, both in*infoniia&on 
mid expression, exetipt the parts quoted from Hr. Latham’s 
Synopsis of Jlirds. ‘This treatise,’ the advertisement to the 
third edition tells us, ‘ was writt^ by a gentleman who, in. the 

• «‘ourse of his travels in tropical countries, and from a pretty long 

residence in France, acquired a very extensive acquaiutgmee witli 
the different species and varieties of poultry, together with the 
diffiTcnt methods of rearing and fattening them witli a view to 
prtdit, as practised in some of the rur.'d'districts of that hingdtmi.’ 
Uules and plans so collected may, for aught we know, be valuable 
for h’rtmch poultry-keei^ers. A jmblisher, however, would look 
od<lly if all author w'cre to go to him and shy, ‘ Sir, T havt; resided 
several years in Devonshire, and^have had gmit maportunjjty of 
studying the practice of gairhuiing there—what will you give me 
for the copyright of a work on the Horticulture of the S!i#llaiid 
Islands nearly ready for publication—a banilsoine thick octavo 
volume, with wood cuts, eleganfly hound ip i-lotli T Tiicrc is 
nothing more local than the hest way of managing plants, hirds, • 
and ht‘asts for profit, or than the best ^orts to l)c eultiviited In. 
those h)cfdities ; and yet we are overpowered with the opinions o^ 
MM. Parmentier, St. Genis, and Olivier de Serres, ‘ the father 
of rural economy in France.’ It is, doubtless, amusing to rejul how 
the Ahclard de la basse-conr can be trained to mcutale and 
lead out < hiekens ; and so it is also lo be told—in Daniel’s Rural 
Sports, to wit—bow a talented sow was tutored to point at game 
but an Fngli.slunan would no more choose the unclean to accom¬ 
pany him to the moors, than his lady would allow the.hero of the 
Altnana(.h dcs Gourmands to takii the bread out of her hen’s 
mouths. • • 

„\Ve beg leave to co^iclude this little discourse Avith some acepunt 
of an experiment which may help to solve a problem of consider- 
ribl<! importance; namely, wliethcr thehybriils between two species * 
whic‘U may fairly bo considered as dwtinct, arc capfiblo, in any 
case, of producing betw&cn tbemsejA'cs an intermediate race of 
unvarying mixed character, luid with ^ower of reproduction. The 
reader will perceive the lieming wjjich this has on tlie grand 
tpM‘.stioii of the ‘ (wigin ’ of onr brewls of poultry. ■That in most 

• cases such hybrids ^re not capable of doing so, is matter of long 

• and notorious experience. But there may be exceptions; and if 

tlu^re arc, then we havj* two theories to choose from as .to the great 
variety observable amongst some, not ttll, of our domestic^ animals ; 
we may either suppose,^as fias been repeatedly asserted, that a 
* I • single 
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single species—of dog or fowl—was created, and that all the 
various dogs and fowls have been derived, altered and made, or 
creffted (as tlie French writers express it) from this one spet ies; 
or ftiat the Almighty Creator thought fit that there sht>uld be, from 
the first, severed original sjjecies f)f dog and fowl intended for our 
domestic use, which should be capable of breeding with ea<’h other ; 
and that such genera of birds*^d beasts should thus form each 
one large family, each prolific .amongst themselves, for the service 
of mankii|d. In the fiyst case, wc must suppose many strange iiu*- 
tamor]>hoses to have taken place at improbable times, in a way we 
do not see going on at prcsciit; there is, tlicn, no real stability in 
organic forms j things ar^not muttipliod after their Itiud, neither 
winged fowl, nor cattle, nor cTeeping thing, nor bf‘ast of the earth— 
but just the contrary. Natural historians, juixious to <lepict in 
haste each fleeting zoological phantom, may in that c.ase parody 
Pope and exclaim to c.ich other— 

Come, then, llie colours and the ground prepare, 

• • Dip in the rainVmw, trick tliein out in air ; 

Take a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere they change, tlft poultry of tne minute. 

. 14 pt,#iin the second case, we have only to droj) certain precon- 
ceflved jlefinitions of ‘ sfiecics ’ and ‘ variety,’ and a chic is given 
fdr harmonizin'^ with other facts a very providential arrangi’- 
ment for the benefit of mankind, without admitting confusion 
into the order of things, or violating common sense and com¬ 
mon ob^rvittion. Wc are sorry to liave no room now left 
to enlarge upon the topic. But why is not the variety observ¬ 
able among mongrels infinite^ if tbe Lamarckian theory be the 
corfect view of nature ? Their variations, however, are the 
reverse of infinite. In a seaport town we lately saw a lot of 
mongrel fowls brought from Cephalonia, as part of a ship’s 
■stores; they might have been mongrels broil in the next street, so 
like those running there were they : an opinion could be giv«n 
by any practised poultry-fancier, of their degree of mongrelism. 
*]Many able scientific n^uralists have l)ecn deterred from the study 
of domestic •.animals by the notion tijat tbeir characters arc per¬ 
petually changing—that they ^lo not brifig forth young after their 
kind, but. that their kind itself is unstable: so that it is of no use, 
they think, to try to fix an5^ansinge in their systems things so 
ephemeral. JDomestication, tliey say, is a s»rt of harlequin’s 
sword ; touch a creature with lliat and you con^vert a clown into a 
columbine. It is curious, however, that this potent agency of 
domestication, like that of mesmerism, should operate only on 
certain families and individuals, leaving others untouched. Thus, 
the blue rwk pigeon is supposed to Have ^cen metamorphosed into 

• th» 
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the whole variety of forms exhibited by the lai'gc and heavy runt^ 
the piffiny tumbler, the trembling fantail, and the rulFed jacobin. 
Such may have been the case, though neither the epoch of the 
cliange nor the process is recorded. But the collared tuf&e, 
which has been kept in much closer confinement for an equally 
hmg period over an equally wide geographical range, has produced 
no such heterogeneous progeny. Why has not the guinea-fowl 
varied as much as the common fowd, if domestication really has such 
magic power of working c;hanges ? Before the Christian a*ra, 1110 
common guinea-fowl was as completely domesticated as it is now; 
and yet twt) thousand years have left the character of the species 
unaltered, the few varieties wfe sec being no greater than those 
whicli occur among wild birds. Otlier species of guinea-fowl 
have been but rarely brought alive to this country; and we believe 
that the fertility of smy hybrids (if such have ever been reared) 
lietwecn two different species of this genus has^not yet been 
tested. ,' * * 

* But,’ it will be said, ‘ do not forms vary ? ’ Of coursg thpy 
do to a certain degree; but decidedly not ad libitum. The follow¬ 
ing passage is from Mr. Dixon’sfnew Preface;— 

‘ To deny that animals vary at all, in either a wilil or a domestfOated * 
state, is of course erroneous, and would, in fact, go to the estent’pf 
denying all individuality; but a strong suspicion may be reasonably 
enterfained that such variations occur in prescribed cycles, and within 
certain Jlimits, backwards and forwards, for which there exists a law, 
if wt; could but find it out, and that there is no progression o? transmu¬ 
tation out of one species into another; just as, if the comparison be 
allowed, the moon has lier librations, and though a slight variation 
takes place, we see, upon the whole, the same disk ; or, as the orbits of 
the planets, though liable to perturbation, still do not deviate far from 
their general track, nor strike ofi' into open space.* 

Dr. Whewell, among his other qualities, is a neither limited 
nor dull observer of natural phenomena. X|e «says—in strong 
confirmation of Mr. Dixon’s views :— 

• 

‘ It may be considered as determined by the over-balance of physio¬ 
logical authority, that there ils a capacity m all species to accommodate 
themselves, to a certain extent, to a chhnge of external circumstances; 
this extent varying greatly according teethe species. There may thus 
arise ciianges of appearance or strjctire, and some of ibele changes 
are transmissible t6 the offspring; but the mutations thus superinduced 
are governed by constant laws, and ‘confined withig certain limits. In¬ 
definite divergence from the original type is not possible; and the 
extreme limit of possil^le variation may usually be reached in a short 
period of time: in short, species have a real existence in nature^ and a 
transmutation from one to another does not exist.... Not bnly is the 

* doctrine 
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doctrine of transrrtitation of species in itself disproved by the best 
‘physiological reasonings, but the additional assumptions which arc 
requisite to enable its advocates to apply it to the explanation of the 
geological £^ul other phenomena of the earth, are altogether gratuitous 

and fantastical .’—Indications of the Creator. 

• 

If the linaits of variation of species, breeds, races, sorts, or what¬ 
ever they shall be called, could be defined (and most patient 
observation and industry alone can arrive at such a result) we 
might then begin to draw up a sketch of our catalogue of 
‘ originals.’ 

It will now be seen that—|br us—the interest of any experiments 
in breeding is more retrospective Hian prospective; we are hinging 
to make out the plan and liistory of what w e see around us, rather 
than hppeful to do much that will alter the face of animated nature. 
We are thankful for a» hint to guide us m tlie way of truth, and 
keep us from being bewildered in wandering, that is, in erring 
paths; but we, do not entertaih expectations of being able, by 
opr J^nowlcdge thus acquired, to invent and set going any real 
zoological novelty. ^ 

In the noble menagerie of th<^ Earl of Derby, hybrids between 
^e Jiernicle and the T^anadian goose have been produced. They 
,liftve never there (nor* probably elsewhere) bred again inter se, 
diougl) they have with the original stocks. But the hybrids be- 
*twecn bernicle And white-fronted geese Juive bred again tw'o years 
running. Becoming troublesome they were discontinued, and the 
opportui«ity*lost of observing what would become of the new race. 
His Lordship, however, has institutetl another most interesting ex¬ 
periment of the same kind with pheasants, which we shall now 
detail as far as we have learned its progress. 

There is a pheasant which only of late years has become known 
in Europe, called FhOiianus versicolor ~ the changeable-coloured 
•pheasant. It is not mc;ntioned by Tcmminck in his Pigeons et 
GalUnacees —h^ probably was not acquainted with it in 18^3; 
but in his later work, the Planches Colorees*h<i lias both describecl 
and figured it very wejl. It is also figured in the volume on ged- 
liiiaceous birds in the Niituralist’s l^ibrary (p, 200) as Diard's 
Pheasant. It is there accurately described as ‘ neatly of the size 
and form of the common naturalized breed, but the tail some¬ 
what shel ter in proportioft.’ This feature strikes one at first 
sight, and is, very convenient for birds tliat ar® to be kept in a 
small aviary. We cannot here detail the peculiarities of its exqui¬ 
site plumage; bu^ if the reader will suppose the coat of the com¬ 
mon pheasamt to be a piece of rich brown silk, aigl then imagine 
that silk to* be shot with a lovely green of ^he colour of wheat in 
a fine spfing morning, he will have‘some idea of the general effect 
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of tliis t:liarming bird. Now, Lord Derby, bcuig possess^ed of a 
male Verdcobrr^ married him in 1849 to a hen of the common 
Colchicus kind, and obtained halt-bred chicks. In 1850 the obi(;cl 
was to ascertain how far these birds are capable of Vontinuing 
tlicir race: for which purpose three distinct crosse'S* were made 
by parcelling them into three separate lots:—1st, the old Versicolor 
and two of his hybrid daughters—from Aich were reared and in 
September 1850 were still living twenly young birds; 2ndly, 
between the hybrid liens imd one of the hybrid cocks, own 
brothers and own sisters together, whence thirty-four young; 
ami, thirdly, one of the hybrid^ cmiks with the common pheasant 
h<*iis. Of these last only seven were reared, and as tliey were, 
in his ]..ordship’s opinion, tlie least important, he meant to let 
them take their chance ki the coverts at large. Tlie first , lot 
may be in the eyes of many the most vifluable, as hat ing the 
greatest proportion of true Japan blood; but the second, as being 
exactly intermeduite, i.e. the bi’others and sisters,' and tLerefore 
strictly to be c’alled the second generation, are the most intere^'ting 
in a scientific point of view; aiul what is very remarkable, these 
proved the most prolific, not only in the final residt, but during 
the whole season. All along, ever since the spring, ^hese 
luicn the most successful in liatching, and had taken the hvid ifl 
thriftiness. And thus the matter stood in autumn ; nothing fur-, 
thcr could be dtme to work out the problem until the results of 
another, spring were apparent. But even thus the experiment is 
valuable—as establishing the fact that the hybrids/between 
some species which we must believe to be originally distinct^ 
are capable of pro<lucing young inter se and of continuing their . 
composite rat:e. We cannot doubt the absolute distinctness 
of the Colchicus and the Versicolor, unless we consent to accept 
BufFon’s notion that all pheasants (and all pigeons likewise) arc 
derived from one original species of each by the effects of changed • 
climate and more or less abundant diet. ^ * 

The durability of the intermediate race, which has thus been 
raised under Ltird Derby’s auspices, is a point which it will be 
most intereafjng to walcln Whether they will continue in 
perpetuity to exist as a family of unchanging half-and-half 
personal character — whether they w^l revert to the 4ype of 
one twiginal ancestor —or, perhaps, c’ease altogether* to pro- 

1 )agate—are questlbns for the settlement of which we must wait, 
n Temminck’s trials of hybridizing the ring-necked pheasant 
*of (’liina with the common Colchicus, the offspring eventually 
wont back to the Colchccus: the blood of the common sort gained 
the ascendancy. We may th»prefore assume that the permanence 
of an intermingled specific form does require a few generations to 
• ■ ^ test 
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test its influencc^as a possible means of multiplying species in a 
state ot nature. Temminck says:— 

, * The ring-necked pheasants, which I have caused to breed with com¬ 
mon pheasants, have produced me hybrids, some of which resembled the 
former, and others were absolutely identical with the second. The pro¬ 
duce of these hybrids, together with themselves, or with one of the two 
species, give the same varieties of plumage; nevertheless, the young 
pheasants of the second generation resume most frequmtly the plumages 
of one of the two species of these birds; and. it has generally appeared 
to me that the most common livery of the pheasants of the second gene¬ 
ration, and successively of those following as their number increased, 
was that of the common phealajDt j^till those retain the white collar, a 
character which, for many successive generations, distinguishes the 
descendants that proceed from this alliance.’ 

'The wliitc collar is the last point to weftr out. This difficulty in 
perfectly amalgamating two distinct original kinds agrees w'ith 
what yfn have ourselves obsewed in the unions of dissimilar 
fowls and pfgeons. There is a decided preponderance of 
tjhafacter to one parent or the other. Here the type, or blood, 
or indoles of the common phcjisant is stronger than that of the 
ring-necked, and would finally overpower and obliterate it. 
■^tfinminck adds^— 

•k • 

' * If is essential to apprise naturalists tliat by the ring-necked phea¬ 

sant I do not Tin^rstand those pheasants witli white collars which 
people the menageries of severaL seigneurs in Germany—these only 
differ fr^m the common pheasant by their white collar; they are the 
produce of the two primitive species, ring-necked and common phea¬ 
sant, and form only a race which perpetuates itself for some time,* 

He docs not say ‘ constantly ’ or ‘ always’—which ought to be the 
case if wx* are to believe these possible crossings of species to be 
any explanation of the diversities of species now existing in the 
fauna of the world. It,is quite confounding words with things to 
give the name,of ‘ species’ to any particular set of forms, and 
then to deduce the fact of its originmity 3r non-originality from 
the circumstance of its producing, or not, hybrids with another 
apecies. ^ sad chasm i^ the arguments of the Vestigiarians is, 
tlmt the experience of breeders is uMich more against the per¬ 
manence of such fertile hylarids than for it. Hence the great 
desire to continue them fflir several generations as a test. Tem¬ 
minck, writing before these*questions had attained the importance 
which is attached to them no>i^ or had been applied as they are , 
now applied, shrdwdly observes:— * , 

* It is nvt always a certain consequence pf an identity of species 
wlien individuals bf these produce together fertile hybrids. This is 
not a fact in direct opposition to the fiifecundity of those males whose 
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impotence alone serves as a proof of the great disp 9 .rity which exists 
between the two species which have been employed in this proddction. * 

^ It will euHice to allege here, as an example, the fecundity of the 
cocks and hens that are obtaineid from the union of different species;,* 
for we cannot reasonably dispute the existence of many ve'Vy distinct 
species of cocks and hens; the details which I have given respecting 
these birds bear witness to this truth. The fecundity of the hoccos 
(curassows), which spring from two different species, offers a second 
incontestable proof in confirmation of what I have alleged.* 

Surely the continual and. harmonious readjustment of nature is 
more shown by the occasional productiem of these fertile hybrids, 
without the world’s fauna being y^ the^more in a state of confusion 
on that account, limn even if such inter se breeding were altogether 
impossible and unknown. 

b>om conversations which we have had witli some of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society’s clever and experienced keepors'(at the head of whom 
stands Mr. James Hunt) their belipf seems to be—^in accordaiice 
with our own—that such amalgamations of species^ when made, 
soon cease to continue in existence, not merely by the young ‘crying* 
back,’ but by the regularly increasing feebleness and barrenness of 
the successive generations of young. It is very true that the Re¬ 
gent’s Park, lying on the London clay, and as yet ifiost imperfecMy - 
drained, is a locality unfavourable to the reafing of delicate birds;* 
but the great skill and resources brought to bear may be taken as a , 
set off against this difficulty. We must think improbable that, if 
the hybrid offspring of birds and beasts did not ‘ cry l>^ck ’ in the 
same way as Temminck’s pheasants, specimens and evidences of 
such crossings would be much more common than they are. In 
the long, long years that are past, there must, we fancy, have been 
produced casually, with much the same degree of rarity as we see 
" now-a-days, yet which would amount to a visible multitude in 
the course of ages, many such monstrous combinations—but they 
have failed to stock the earth. This argument will have a different 
de^ee of weight with different minds. Offiers ma^, with reason, 
see little force in the idea that if hybrids did not go back we 
should see more of these cross-bred races th^ we do. It may be 
believed that tj^ese intermixtures do not often take plade, if ever, 
in the wild state; and it must not be forgotten that when they do 
occur in the captive state, many cir^mstances may arise to 
prevent due attention to the working opt of the trial. Say* that its 
originator dies befote concluding it—his successors may care nothing 
‘about the question wliich he thought 8o interesting ^ the newly-raised 
•creatures are neglected or scattered about, and the experiment 
falls to the j^und. 1% the case of the hybrid gpese, above men¬ 
tioned, it originated certainly it^ an accidoital intercourse, J)ut one 

which 
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whic^ most lilAly would not have occurred in a wild state, where 
the intriguers would have easily got away, and have jqined others 
of their own kind: though the cross-breed was successfully con¬ 
tinued foe three successive years, yet it depended on Lord Derby’s 
pleasure that they should be permitted to do so; and the end was 
that he, finding them to be troublesome by interfering with the 
breeding of the more regular and legitimate stocks upon the Wiatej, 
got rid of them without waiting to ascertain how long it would be 
befoic they run themselves out, as he is inclined to think would 
usually be the case—cither by failure of fertility—or by going back 
to one or other of the originaltoue breeds, with which they always 
readily mingled and assocl^to^, even whilst some continued to 
breed inter sc as a separate race. The; hybrid pheasants will pro¬ 
bably not be thus cut short in their cojunrse of propagation. Some 
were to be granted <0 the Zoological Society, if care w'ere taken 
that they should be kept distinct and separate, so as to run nori^ 
of* spbiling the experiment Cy the intermixture of other blood; 
ot^jers were to go to noblemen and gentlemen from whom- we 
may expect all due attention, because they are known to take 
considerable interest in the* long-vexed question whether the 
^^^ossing of spacies can ever produce a fertile progeny that will 
continue their brecSl and possibly give rise to a future new 
sort. A curious fact relative to the chicks must not be omitted. 
Mr. Thompson, the superintendent at Knowsley, professes him¬ 
self able to (listinguish to which of the first two lots any of 
the y»un|; hybrids belong—and this we quite believe—though 
Lord Derby himself cannot do so till they are at a considerable 
age. Mr. Thompson also notices that the females generally have 
the brilliant markings at Uic end of the back feathers, which are 
the characteristic of the true versicolor hen—albeit no hen ever* 
reached Lord Derby’s Aviary ; for, though one was originally 
sent with the cock, slie unluckily died in London en route and 
could only be stuffed for tlie Knowsley J^useum. This looks as 
if the hybrid breed were about to recur to the versicolor type, and 
gradually purge off Jlie colchicus blood. It will be wonderful if a 
single bird, brought from the east,* should be able to perpetuate 
his race here by making it temporarily parasitical on another 
spcciqs. It is as if a scion kept alive by being grafted on some 
nearly •allied tree, afterwards jitent down roots into the earth, and 
then assunjed an independent existence. * 
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Art. II.—1. Histoire de Madam de Maintmm et desprinei- 

pauz Eo4mmenti du Rkgne de Louis XIV, Par le Due de 

No&illes. Tom. i. et it. Svo. Paris. 1848. # ^ 

2. Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century. .By Julia 

Kavanagh. In two volumes. 12mo. 1850. 

^HE work of Miss Kavanagh may be read as a continuation 
of that of the Duke de Noailles. The one exhibits French 
sodety at the most triumphant period of the monarchy, the other 
at its decline and disastrous fall, I'he picture that the Duke 
presents is spirited and splendid, prf>(^dlarly the portrait of the 
principal personage; and though we may not quite agree with 
iiis estimate of the great sovereign to whom his ancestors were 
so deeply indebted, we are very ready to admit that Louis XIV. 
gains by a comparison with most of his predecessors on the 
French throne, or with any of the«princes his contemporariost. 

* <3ui ne connait,' he says, * I’histoire de Louis XIV. et de sa 
cour? Mais celle que je publie a son excuse dans le sujet 
meme; elle est en effet destin^e a^rappeler un siecle oil tout 
surprend et attache; oil les norm propres ont«»une valeur qu’ils 
n’ont eue en aucun autre temps \ and the^ elabbration of hif^ 
personal details corresponds with this language of his prefc^e. 
Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and tshe has per¬ 
formed it on the whole with discretion and judgment. Her 
volumes, 'notwithstanding their alarming title, may lie on any 
drawing-room table without scandal, and may be read by all but 
■her youngest countrywomen without risk. If she has not quite 
fulfilled the expectations her Introductimi raised—if she has failed 
^io give us 'an analysis of the power of woman in France in the 
eighteenth century *—she has at any rate produced an agreeable 
compilation, diversified with lively slmtchcs of many extraordinary 
individuals. 

This lady is evidentlya unwilling to make herself the apologist 
of error; but her biographical partialities mislead her, and her 
desire to establish the supremacy of her sex has induced her to 
invest her heroines, their ag^. ttnd their country, with a brilliancy 
for which facts afford no warrant, and by which the cause of 
morality suffers. In the annals of well^govenied states the in- 
ifluenco of women will be little traced; and it might be presumed 
that its direct bearing on public affairs must be in «xact pro¬ 
portion to the corruption and disorganization of society. Although, 
however. Miss Kavanagh could hardly exaggerate the pro6igacy of 
French manners in the eighteenth century, we believe, she has 
greatly overrated the extent of female inflaence—-or, ii\ other 
words, that she has frequently mistaken the ^ect for the cause. 

* / , - Women 
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Wo*i<*n (lid not, in fact, ‘mould the spirit ofthe eighteenth centurj' 
so as to bring aboirt the great revolution with which jt closed— 

‘ many of them * certainly ^ shared in the fullest extent the errors 
and cridies ’ of that movement, but it was because society, radically 
debased/was hastening to its ruin that women attaint or even 
aspired to political importance. 

. France has ever boasted herself (and our authoress seems v^ry 
ready to admit the claim) to be the guide and pioneer of social 
progress. Her many contributions to the material and intellectual 
enjoyments of civilized life we gratefully admit, but, if it be 
seriously contended thatled the way to moral and political 
improvement, the page of history will disprove the assertion. 
While the struggle between liberty and despotism was yet pend¬ 
ing in the mix^ constitutions of feudal Europe, it was France 
that by her exain]|lle and influence decided the victory in favour 
Qf {^bsolute power. Madagie de Stael boldly pronounced des¬ 
potism in (s^istendom to be the growth of modern days. If this 
be true, however, it must follow that neither the reformation in 
religion nor the invention of printing iiad the favourable eflect 
on the developiyent of civil liberty which has so often been 
.ttributed to them. It is certain that in the first instance printing, 
byjts rapid dissemination of the Roman law, contributed materially 
to countera^^t ideas of constitutional freedom, and that for a long 
while authority succeeded in securing for itself the chief use of 
this nev^and formidable engine. It is also c.ertain that during the 
•fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Spain, France, and the Prin¬ 
cipalities of Germany possessed constitutions of which they were 
afterwards deprived, and that in those times the sovereigns could 
‘ neither command the blind obedience of their subjects nor dip 
their hands in their purses at pleasure. Machiavelli, in one of 
his political discourses, cites France, Spain, and England as* alike 
limited monarchies.* Cardinal Richelieu, bent on humbling the 
pride of Ail^tria and raising the power of France abroad, f«und it 
necessary to crush the feudal aristocracy at home. He was emi¬ 
nently successful;shut the means he used laid the foundation for 
all tho^ calamities which afterwards overwheirned the monarchy. 
It has been the fashion to trace the revolution of 1789 to the pro-' 
fligacy and mismanagement of the regency. But Richelieu it was 
who Iffected amore important revolution than the Regent could ever 
have accomplished: he it was who; by remofing the owners of land 
from the sphese of their legiiimate influence, and, by exposing them 
to the temptations of the capital, converted a high-spirited geutr/ 
into a tmob of hungry courtiers. Mq^zarin continued the same 
poli(;y. The feudal power of th^ nobles, which had been imjiaired 
by the defeat of the League, was annihilated during the struggles 
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of the Fronde; and the entertaining memoirs of that period— 
so skilfully, used by Lord Mahon in hts Life nf Gonde—show 
the progress that corruption bad already made. The organised,., 
despotism and imposing centralization of iiouis XIV. completed 
the project of Richelieu and Mazarin, and with it the hcmjiliatioii, 
not of the aristocracy alone, but of the nation. The Duke de St. 
Simon (the minute and faithful chronicler of that brilliant time) 
deplores the degeneracy of the ancient nobility—while he dates 
from the anterooms of Versailles, and, in spite of bis nsual pene¬ 
tration, is utterly unsuspicious how he hims^f and all others who 
haunted them were contribudng degradation be laments. 

When the territorial lords were brought th regal'd court favours 
as the chief object of ambition, the ministers who dispensed 
those favours became mor% important than the most illnstrious 
of their own order, and henceforth the highest distinction con¬ 
sisted in a pre-eminence of servility., ^ , 

The influence of France on surrounding nations,^from its geo¬ 
graphical position, e:&tent, and wealth, must at all times be great, 
and would at any rate have been felt even if the character of 
Louis XIV. bad been less imposing and his exaio,ple less seductive. 
In Spain the succession of a Bourbon to the cohtested thronsc 
introduced French maxims of government info a country hitimrto 
punctiliously tenacious of its own customs and jealous of innova¬ 
tion, and another fabric of autocracy was completed. Had an 
Austrian archduke been the successful candidate, it is probable 
that his own weakness and the enmity of Louis would have*^com- 
pelled him to propitiate his subjects by restoring their liberties, 
curtailed but not abolished, by Charles V. and his successors; and 
thus the neighbourhood of France would have been a protection 
fo constitutional freedom rather than a snare. 

The magnifl,cence of Louis XIV. (for which even his resources 
were insufficient) attracted general imitation. ‘ Like him, the Kings 
of Spain, of Poland, oi Prussia, of Sardinia and Naples, the 
ecclesiastical prkices of Germany, with a host of inferior poten¬ 
tates, raised colossal fabrics, enclosed forestsf* turned fields into 
pleasure-groundSj^ and drained^ lakes .to supjdy their fountains. 
Like him, too, many imraded*'their vioesdn the eyes of the public, 
raised their mistresses to pcMts of hononr^and even oontaminated 
the blood of tibe royal family by forcing alliances between its 
legitimate membots ^ and their nwn spurious oflspiiag. Few, 
hewever, of bis mimics possessed hil mt »of tbrooring a veil of 
'dignity around such iiTegB]iuitm8--4«ull lewer; we fear, had any 
feeling for the virtues wfa|pb their model ocoBsionally exhibited. 
His natural disposition was good,, and religion bad never en,tirely 
lost its hold on his conscience. His powers of self-command 

"Were 
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were iConsideralSle; and if there be anj truth in the influence of 
‘ the ruling passion/ it seems probable that one so insatiable of 
praise would have amended his conduct, had it been rigorously 
disapproved by his contemporaries. Unfortunately, he found that 
while indulging his tastes and pampering hU appetites, he was 
securing the admiratioa of his rivals and the approbation of his 
people. 

M. de Noailles rather surprises us by claiming for Louis the 
me'rita of a reformer; he represents the manners of the court 
and capital as becoming more grave and decmit under his example 
(vol. i. p, 83) ; and thoughJjy^oes not deny any of his * foibles * 
(for that is the DukeVgehfTe terra), he speaks with undisguised 
admiration of the ‘ delicieux vers ’ of contemporary poets, in which 
his licentiousness was held up not as# weakness to be pardoned, 
but as a virtue to* be commended, Racine with delicacy, and 
L|i Fontaine less reservedly, offer their homage to the royal 
propensities*; and Moliere, in a graceful interlude, like Timo> 

• theus of old, fans the passion of his master with all the incite¬ 
ments of music and poetry.It was the poets and great men 
of that ^golden ^ge* who encouraged the monarch’s vice and 
iMtxtravaganoe ;* but be, a wiser and a better man than those 
wh (4 surrounded htra, should have scorned their flattery, or 
only ^Sen 1^^ by it to consider the magnitude of his respon¬ 
sibility. Uis influence was indeed vast. No man ever pos¬ 
sessed t^e art of kingcrafty m our King James called it, in a 
higher degree, for few had a deeper knowledge of the human heart. 
Courteous, affable, graceful, he lived in the public gaze fn>m the 
moment he rose till the moment he lay down. He was dressed in 
'public: a prince of the blood handed him his shirt; a noble duke 
held the mirror while he shaved; nor did he ever commit hiif 
dignity by a single hasty or imprudent word. * Sileneieux et 
mesure,* as St. I^mon detcrtb« him—his minutest actions en¬ 
dured the sArutinisii^ gaze of bis coorti/ers, from whose presence 
he was never relieved. To the eyes of his oemtemporarieg, though 
by no means a tall snan, Ms statoxe seemed majestic. So complete 
was his^bm^ee, thwtiS'extended miex tbe mtiKls^of his subjects ; 
the course of bgwinees, ^flie voice ^ nature, and the violence 
evea*of flie pas^pBswa 1 {^ stilled at bhieommand; young mournen 
dried*thdbr tears to appear at his levee,, and the happy lover left 
the objeot of bis affections to hittzy to Vefsaitles .to watch the 
movements of the great Kii%« » < 

It is to the eighteenth eei^ury that MmICafwmgb confines ber* 


* Tb« PrioccH -d’EUde. Tb« allniwm to tSe Eiag’* jpss«ion for liu heroine, 
Mile, fa ValUSn. The piece wm Written no lew to amine the public thoa the 
Coart, before which b was eriginidlj played. 


observations;— 
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observations;—she begins, therefore, when the gayer folliesbof the 
King had given way before the sober influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, or rather perhaps before the still more sobering influ; 
ence of his own advancing age. To comprehend, howevei, the state 
of society and of public feeling during this period it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of that which preceded it, and in the volumes 
of M. de Noailles our readers will find tlie deficiency amply 
'supplied. In the few paragraphs which Miss Kavanagli devotes 
to his heroine, we think she has altogether mistaken the, power 
that lady exercised, whether on the mind of her royal admirer or 
on her contemporaries generally, ^oais in fact was jealous both 
of the substance and the sembls^e of* sway, and was by no 
means inclined to yield to the wishes and entreaties even of those 
who approached him nearest. The Duke has a natural and here¬ 
ditary partiality for Madame de Maintenon ^ but he has also a 
strong instinct of historical truth,*andj while eulogizing her character 
and disposition, exhibits her in fact much as St. Simon himself 
had done. Cold and cautious, she was too fearful of risking her 
power to exert it frequently or to oppose the king’s inclinations. 
She ivould promote the interests of her friends^when she could do 
so with ease, but she rarely appeared as the patroness of those whfi>^« 
much needed help; she extended no protecti6n towards Kaclpe or ' 
Fcnelon when they fell into disgrace, and it was owing ];o nd interfer¬ 
ence of hers that the Cardinal de Noailles did not incur a similar 
misfortune. In pressing the interests of his natural children -upon 
a doting 'father, she flattered and pleased him most when sdeming 
to force him by her impprtunities to gratify his own secret 
inclinations. It is true she joined the conspiracy to displace 
Chamillart, the favourite but incompetent minister of the king; 
(but in this she had coadjutors almost as potent as herself, and 
certainly more active. Her part in the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes it is more difficult to excuse, diough it may be easily 
accounted for. This act, which posterity has justly condemned 
as the greatest fault of a long reign, was by no means unpo¬ 
pular with the nation generally; and itc was warmly ap- 
plauded by the clergy, notwitl^tanding the disapprobatic^p of the 
humane and prhdent Innochnt XI. (Qdescalchi), who persisted 
in regarding the matter in a political rather than a religious light. 
Madame de Maintenon, who, as is,usi^l with lionverts, avowed 
the most bigoted and exclusive doctrines of the church she 
h^d joined, was nevei;^heless averseto the Jesqit party with 
•‘Whom the measure originated; while die king, profimndly ijgno- 
rant of theology, and even of church history, was guided entirely 
by his confessor, a zealous partisan of that unscrupulous body. 
The lady was not without apprehension that doubts of her own 
, ^ orthodoxy 
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prthodojy mig^ht^be instilled into the king’s mind, and she 
• hoped to avert that dangerous imputation by affording her sup- 
p^t to a measure so favoured by the ecclesiastical section who 
monopolized his confidence. Notwithstanding her sacrifice she 
did not altogether escape suspicion. When impelled by her 
humanity, or it may be her dislike of Louvois,* she condemned 
the .cruelties practised on the Huguenots, she incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the king, who dropped a hint that he feared the 
religion yf her youth had not altogether lost its influence over her 
mind. 

The true character of this «xU;gprdinary woman will be gathered 
neither from the panegyrics of^er admirers nor from the censures 
of her more numerous enemies. Toujours dans la contrainte’ 
(writes Duclos) ‘ d'abord pour subsisted, ensuite pour s’elever, 
enfin pour regner, elleme fut jamais heureuse, et n’a merite I’exces 
ni des satires ni des eloges dont elle a ete I’objet.’ The 
Abbe Auger says: * La consideration a tout k la fois sa 
iin Qt son /noyenand she herself, in spite of her habitual 
reserve, has, in several of her familiar letters, confirmed this acute 
and comprehensive r^ark. Her vanity made her garrulous, and 
«d 7 .UEiative vanity is never cautious. *L'envie de faire un nom 
^fait passion,’ she Observes in one of her confidential com- 
munication^ to J^er pupils at St. Cyr. She might have included 
among her defects another form of self-love, too subtle perhaps 
to be readily detected even by herself, and certainly too ridicu¬ 
lous to bfl a^nowledged;—the insatiable vanity, we mean, which 
ever made her desire to appear the victim to her own sense of 
duty no less than to the injustice or selfishness of others. Even 
in gratifying her own inclinations she could rarely be satisfied 
unless she dso enjoyed the reputation of sacrificing them. 

She is never quite candid in her account of her early life. Her 
snarriage with l^arron wns a resource against iroverty, not an act 
of pity, as she*occasionally chose to hint.. She had no reason 
to regret hdl decision, and the respect with which she bad been 
"treated by his friends was not merely a homage to her own pru¬ 
dence and ^8cretion~~it must also be^ attributed to^the example 
of her husband, who behaved*to her iptff a delicacy and consider¬ 
ation that might have entitl^ him to a warmer remembrance than 
is conveyed in her allusion jo '.ce pauvre estropie.’ After the 
death of her mother she had been left wholly dependent on the 
reluctant charity qjf an avuriddus relation, JVlad. de Neuillant. 

* It is well kpown that the remonitnacei of LoiivoU indaced the king to revoke hi* 
promise to Madame de Maintenon of ackoowledgiiw theif marrUge, and tliat JUiuvoi* 
theraby iocuvred the eteriud enmity of the lady-—wuo failed nevertheleet in her elforts 
to diaphice him. 

Hep 
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Her situation excited the compassion of Scarron, in whAse house 
she sometimes visited 

< II lui demauda ce qu’elle devleudrait si elle venait de.perdre]!k£aie. 
de Neuillant. fit sentir qu’eu presence de la^misere qui la 

mena 9 ait, il n’y avait pour elle d’asile que dans le convent on dans le 
raariage, seuls moyensif^happer^aux perils oh I’exposaient uue beautd 
d^jh oel^hre,' Tisolement, Finexperience, et la Sanction. Puisqu’elle 
renisait le prenaka* parti, il s’ofi^it lui*in6me oomme pis-aller dons le 
cas ou elle roudrait accepter le second. . . . O’est sinsi que le manage 
se conclut. A ceux qui lui demaridaient pourquoi elle avait (Spouse un 
tel homme, elle repoudait— J*a% aimiVe^ouser qu'un couvent* 

—NoailleSf i. p. 173. • 

She owed her eduxxition to Scarron. ' En ^cohere docile elle 
recevait aes leqons. h^le apprit I'ltalien, I'Espagnol, et meme 
le Latin, et acquit des ccmnc^ssances varidCs et solides. Mad. de 
Maintenm^ nous dit Segrais, est ledevable de eon esprit a Scqrran, 
et elle le coimaU bim.^ When deprived of her husbancf she was 
placed in the dangerous position of a young and beaptiful widow, 
surrounded by unscrupulous associates and exposed to all the 
temptations of poverty, and it is no small proof of merit that her 
numerous enemies are unable to fix any poskive charges 
her; the pleasantries of Ninon* and the fiWdry of the l^egen^’s 
rou^s must not be received as evidence. We qproidt, however, 
quite accept as a faithful likeness the picture which she drew of 
herself at this period when recommending her ow^ example to 
her pToiig^ea of St. Cyr* • 

* Les femmes m^imaient parce que j*4tais douce dans la societe et 

que je m’occupais plus des autres que de moi-mSme: les hommes me 
suivaient parce que j’avais de la beaute at les grices de la jeuuesse. 
Le goOt qu*on avait pour moi dtait phitdt une amitie gdn^rale que de 
I’amour. Je ne voulais pc^ etre aimde en particular de qui que ce 
fut. Je vDuhus Tetre de tout le inoBde.*’~-jE&»^., p. 191. • 

^ It was no doubt the caution and prudence df her character, 
BO less than the partiality of Mad. de Montespaa,%hat recom-, 
mended her for the dedicate ciwge of governess to the King’s 
infant childr^ by that lady? SEsd hi*^e conduct Hf the nego- 
ciatioA <wluich preceded a}qi^ntiaBCnt,^«he exhibited^ all the 
tact as well as nil the amidtion fo| wych she was afterwards 
remarkable. Oil the pretext of religions acrnples—f^ch were 
certainly ciota|qpiica!^ to the case makeaa dli^nction, which 

no code of morality T«eogniiet,^^tweeD the iMegitimate children 
of the King and those of any of his subjects; axid to avoid being 

----.. y’ ...,., ------^---^- 

* MailcinoiMU« de Leneloe, edwii qoMOomd ss Is herfadisf iS the immted gslhnu 
trie* of her friend after her Botprieins* edeeation, tej^ed laagbing, * Je ^en Mis rien, 
HUM j*si souvent prtt^ ina ehambrs jsiiae d elle et t ViQarceauz.' 

• / • , entrapped 
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entrapped into countenancing the irregularities of the Duke de 
•Lauzun, whose admiration of Mad. de Mootespan wa% prettj 
not 4 ^rious, she insisted on taking her orders only from the King 
and on beifig placed in direct personal communication with 
him. If the' education of her pupils was nt>t eminently suc¬ 
cessful, at least the principal object which we attribute to her 
was fully gained. Yet when her unparall^ed elevation was 
reached, it became the object of her life to prove that it had 
never been desired and was not valued. On every occasion, 
and to all her correspondents, she deplores the misery of 
her situation, and contrasts *l^i;kkOwn humble disinterestedness 
with the vanity and selfishliess^f the man who had made such 
a vast sacrifice of pride to obtain her, ' Ne voyez**vous pas,’ she 
writes to Madame de Maisonfort, ‘qno»je meurs de tristesse 
dans une fortune quon’aurait eu pejpe k hnaginer, et qu’il n’y a 
qua* Ip sgcouTs de Dieu qui m^empSebe d’y succomber ? To 
Madame de Caylus, her kinswoman, she bewails her hard fate 
in*terins still more explicit; she compares herself to the carp 
languishing in the marble reservoirs of Marly—* comme moi, ils 
regrettent leur bourbe^’ In her unsleeping anxiety to secure the 
|Pity 4 ind admiratioh of her correspondents, she entirely loses sight 
o£*consislQj^(^. Forgetfing her pretended inclination for solitude 
and retiremedtjjii^be bewails the seclusion to which she is con¬ 
demned at cwLrt. On the 29th of April, 1713, she writes to the 
Princesse deaUrsins, * Les ann^es n’ont point change mon gout; 
je n’aime que la societe—et je n'en puis avoir’ (p. 271)# Her let¬ 
ters are filled with complaints of all mankind. Her nearest relations, 
her niece, the Duke of Maine, and even the Duchess of Burgundy, 
the children of her adoption and her affection, are the objects of 
her constant censure, and their faults^ contrasted with her own 
virtues, are dfq>lored writh all the asperity of self-idolatry. Her 
feligion, we doubt not, wrfs sincere. When the joined the Homan 
Catholic Chnrctfshe had fully embraced its most comfortable and 
convenient tenets—implicit reliance on its infallibility, and the 
complete responsibility <ff her director. If for a moment she listened 
to the doct^esof Madanrer Ouyon and the ^uietist^ it was only 
because skl^as ignorant thatHhe Chnrch coodemnea them.* * I 
erred,* she said, ‘ beoanse i (jbd not icaow the dangOT—but I bw- 
tened to rl^nt, and entreat i»y directors‘to orfigbten my ig¬ 
norance.’ HeS' blind obedience was her weapon 4od her defence; 
but yet, when holding «p her own piety to the imitation of her 

* Tbe Quietiitt, amoog ether tmintettigit^ doetriBC^ bdd the oerfhotibility of 
hunwu natuie. Tfaeee myetic opiniotu were revived bjr Michel Moliitoe, a Spanish 
theologian, ef the cloee of the ITtti century., bnbthey had been broached before in the 
14th by certain entbonaets in Tbeaidy, and bad at diat tine caused much conlroversy. 

• correspondents,' 
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correspondents, she proves how unavailing it was tot teach her 
forbea^rance even towards those who hadl best served her. *' 

We believe, however, that Miss Kavanagh is in error |j'hen 
she supposes that either her austerity or the penitence of the 
King interrupted the usual routine of court amusements or the 
display of that magnificence to which the public had been 
accustomed (p. 25). The ghmm of Versailles (in as far as it 
existed) was produced by the misfortunes which clouded the 
latter part of the King's reign, the death of his descendants, and 
the ill-success of his ambitious designs. Court devotion was con¬ 
fined to the chapel, and was^n^patible with every species of 
gaiety. 'Monsieur* during the Kin^ his brother’s life was the 
patron and promoter of gaiety, and the age and disposition of 
the Duchess of Burgundy accounted for and excused all man¬ 
ner of diversions. So little rigorous f^'as Douis himself, that 
he positively encouraged gam|jling. M de St. Simon lelJ-« us 
that he lilted td see large sums lost and won al the court tables, 
and when the national disasters and the general poverty foma tkne 
interrupted the practice, the King, indignant that economy should 
reach his very presence, desired that the usual stakes might be 
resumed. Madame de Maintenon appeared indeed at na«e«f 
these entertainments—but she made nd endeavour to...4nterrupt 
them; her object, on the contrary, was rather^tp-^'ftgage the King 
to find amusement in them and to divert his attention from 
public afiairs. ' Elle cherchoit inutilement,* says Duclos, * a 
lui procurer quelques dissipations par des concerts, des pro¬ 
logues d’opera pleins de ses louanges, par des scenes de comedie 
que des musiciens et les domestiques de I’interieur jouaient dans 
sa chambre.* It is true that his own habits were reformed and he 
no longer permitted certain scandalous vices to be paraded in his 
.presence, but the ascetic devotion that is attributed to his latter 
years had no existence except in the‘fancy of his biographers. 
iHe had never bepn a scoffer at things hoi/—he had never 
even neglected forms—in fact, he had in his worst day re¬ 
spected the virtue he did not imitate. 4t is undeniable that he 
had become unpopular—obut he had* also become t nfortunate— 
and with the French people misfortune was ever thk«^greatest of 
crimes. It was while he gave general scandal by his life, whilst 
he prosecuted unjust wars andolavished the public treasure, that 
he Was adored^ when he amended his own manners, gave a 
better example, and was suspected of being jnanied rather than 
of keeping a mistress—when he lived at peace and endeavoured 
to recruit the exhausted finances—then it was that he lost the 
affections of his subjects, .and, we fear we must adch incurred 
the contempt of posterity. * L’ignorance et la foiblesse,* says 

• Voltaire, 
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Voltaire, tternirent^^dans ses dernieres annees, cinquante ans de 
gloire et de prosperites.’* 

T^. death-bed of this great prince exhibited an appalling 
spectacle of human baseness; bis last moments were embittered 
by the desertion of his children and of the wife on whose grati¬ 
tude he had such claims. In their last interview the King ex¬ 
pressed his parting regrets with unwonted tenderness; he thanked 
her for the patience with which she had tolerated his defects and 
for the affection she had .ever shown him; he regretted death 
principally, he told her, because it separated him from her— 

* but/ he added with pious eon^ence, * we shall soon meet, 1 
trust, to part no more.’ She Ifurned from his couch and even 
from the palace; her anger, which was but partially Concealed 
in his presence, broke out when she left,his chamber—‘ Voyex 
le rendeZ'Vous qu’il me donne!’ she said to Bolduc the royal 

homme-la n’a^ jamais aime que lui.'f She 
had never forgiven the pride or indifference which resisted her 
desire .to be acknowledged as Queen,, and during the period 
of her influence she took an angry and sulllen pride in a total 
neglect of her worldly^ interests.* Before the King’s death even 
ake ^tired to St. €yr, and there the Regent respectfully visited 
hgt imme dia tely after thlit event, and provided her with a suitable 
maintenance7’'^^Jcver does that prince appear more amiable than 
when showing su^ humane attentions to one he had been taught 
to consider lys enemy, nor, we must add, did M. de St. Simon 
ever pen ^ sentence more vindictive and unfeeling than when 
censuring such forbearance and generosity. 

. We know not whether it was a misfortune for France that the 
Duke of Burgundy (afterwards Dauphin) did not survive his grand¬ 
father, but the young heir himself was prpbably spared infinite 
disappointment and sorrow. His country and his age were alike 
enworthy of him and incapable of appreciating his qualities. The 
glimpses that contemporary memoirs afford of him reveal |i 
j[)hcenix in his family and nation. Endowed with good abilities, 
which were carefully improved by the instructions of Fenelon, 
he seems t^have promised everything that is amiable in a man 
and estiqjtriple in a prince: ha>d he su^eeded to thb throne, he 
mi«:ht perhaps have united all the virtues of Louis XVI. to the 
judgment*and firmness whi^ th^t sovereign wanted. If France 
could have been saved, if its government could have been re¬ 
formed, and if its,corrupt socibty coidd have, been regenerated, 

* Note to the Memotrci de Dangeau, p. 135, edition of 1807. 

t Tliis anecdote is told by Duclos, who received it fiSnn one o! the dotaestics of 
the King’s bed-chamber; other historians hav« recorded the air of discontent and 
dUpleaaore which marked her whole demeaooar. 

such. 
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such a king might, perhaps, have worked fixe miracle. Verjr 
different was the fate reserved for it. , 

The'reign of the Regent Duke of Orleans was one of avowed 
immorality; religion was openly derided ; and women vied (vith 
;nen in the parade of their profligacy and impiety.. Nor did the 
accession and good example of the young Louis XV., who for 
several years was irreproachable in his conduct, produce any 
amendment. A change in general habits became visible about 
this time; society was greatly extended; its importance and the 
desire to shine in it were alike increased. According to M. 
de Noailles, it was at the Hotel de Rambouillet, during the pre¬ 
ceding reign, that the “art of sS^etyl had first been cultivated 
and the ** existence des salons ’ understood. He elegantly 
says;— 

* Ce fut 111 enfin quenaquitreellement la cdhversation —cot art char- 
mant clont les regies ne peuvent se dire, qui s’apprend a la fois jpjui:, la 
tradition et par un sentiment inne de I’cxquis et de ragreiibfe;—oula 
bienveillance, la simplicite,.la politesse nuancee, I’etiquette raerqe eUla 
science ties usages, la varidte de tons et de sujets, le clioc des idees 
differentes, les recits piquants et aaimes, une certaine fayon de dire et 
de center, les bons mots qui se rdpetent, la finOsse, la grace, la maliccj^ 
Fabandon, Fimprdvu se trouverit sans cesse, nieles et forraent un* dps 
plaisirs les plus vife que des esprits ddlicats puissent 
i.p. 91. . 

If this charming state of society had ever any existence, except 
in the imagination of the graceful biographer, we cunnot but 
think the following generation saw its extinction, and that 
Miss Kavanagh greatly overrates what remained of it at her 
period of the narrative. According to the English notions even 
of that day, the tone of conversation was gross and indelicate in 
a high degree, and topics were freely discussed which on every 
consideration should have been forborne* . Indeed, our authoress, 
herself says of it (p. 270):—' Every subject was treated with 
heartless levity; entkusiasm, serious thought, or generous im- 
]>ulses, were mike proscribed and witherc;^ by the cold worldly" 
spirit which prevailed.’ JThe introduction of men of letters 
might imprtllre its wit, blit diminisbfd its polish; mOi^t^^of them 
had been unaccustomed to the best company, and were uneasy 
and uncomfortable in it. Voltaire'himself, so pre-e<nincnt in 
talents, gave freqiient offence ; Madame Du Deff^nd—no bigot 
certainly—complained of the pertinacity with which he intruded his 
scepticism; and even the Duke d’Aiguillon,hrs own worshipping 
correspondent, censured in an under tone the “ extreme raauvais 
gout ’ of his ill-timed fileasantries. 

The court at this time was' not in any degree respoilsible for 

• the 
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the profligacy of the capital. The young king, however, soon 
discovered that his obedience to the precepts of his tutor and his 
\;onfessor secured, him no esteem; and his subsequent ‘irregu¬ 
larities were visited with no censure. It was in the midst of his 
most unbridled folly, when his life was threatened by illness, that 
the enthusiastic affection of his subjects procured for him the 
title of ' the well-beloved.’ In defiance of decency, he elevated 
a series of shameless concubines to honours which the virtuous of 
their sex could never attain. Not only did these ncious women see 
the beau monde of Paris prostrated before them—the very ‘ lights 
of the age’ aspired to be foremost in offering them incense. 
Kousscau read his fantastic sog^hxms in Madame de Pompadour's 
boudoir; and Voltaire in emulous flattery penned dedications to the 
same frail beauty. The king was glorified by the last-named writer 
in the midst of his voluptuous repose, and held up to the admi¬ 
ration of his people, under the name of Trajan, in the theatres 
j tfi 'dBa r is.* Amidst such indications of public sentiment, a prince 
of greater capadlty could hardly suppose that his subjects blamed 
hhn for not standing forward as a model of decorum. But the phi¬ 
losophers, whose self-imposed ofljee it was to enlighten the age, did 
not content themselveawith an indirect warfare against conscience. 
*ln the preceding century (as in all others) men frequently lived in 
wolatiom^m^ ])recepts of Christianity, but they did not openly 
deride them/nl^^d^Jny the authority of its divine founder. Perhaps 
M. de la Rochefoucauld is the only eminent author of that period to 
whom in^deVity can be distinctly attributed. Daring fhe eighteenth 
century it became the profession of every writer who aspired to the 
reputation of wit, or who was a candidate for general popu¬ 
larity. So strong was this impression in favour of the ‘ esprits forts' 
that we almost think they enjoy some of its prestige even yet, and 
that posterity in judging them is fearful of incurring that stigma 
of dulness which so much alarmed their contemporaries. For odr 
*own part we care not wliat is thought of our taste, but we confess 
the wit of the tncyclopedistes has little charm for us—nor do 
,we believe that, in honest truth, we are singular. Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Helvetifls, Holbach, with a host of others, have 
left volun^ous works whith fill the Fi^nch compartment in our 
librariesfiout which we suspibet are rarely read, and still more 
rarely admired, even by thise who share their opinions. 

_ * _•—I-- 

• Temple *de la Gloire.’—After tJie representation Voltaire placed himself ir 
the king's way as he was leaving his box, and, not being addressed, committed the 
solecism of sjieaking first. 'Trajan est-il content?’ be asked with a cringing imperti¬ 
nence that he would have ridiculed in another. The king, who never liked him, was 
incensed at thit freedom, and turned his back without aWy reply. 

• . Bousseau 
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Rousseau and Voltaire start forth from this Inass of ix^diocrity 
into strong relief; and the evil influence of both has extended 
over subceeding generations. Rousseau, incomparably more 
seductive than his coobheaded rival, is the apostle and fore¬ 
runner of social!^; Robespierre was his avowed disciple; and 
those men who for the last three years have disturbed Europe' 
with their wild delusions and criminal audacities are followers of 
the same school. Voltaire lent his wit to point the sarcasms 
of his clumsy satellites, and is doubtless answerable for much of 
the vice and folly that have since been exhibited by his and their 
pupils. His own life was corrupt^ and his tales and rhymes 
were the fit recreation of the ^ciietyi he lived with. Women 
enjoying all the privilege of good repute quoted the verses of the 
^ Pucelleand the poem itself was submitted to the printer in the 
handwriting of a lady of'the highest condition. 

It was not the vices of churchmen nor the abuses in the church 
system that were the real points of his attach; it was rattier* 
the virtues which many of the priesthood did exemplify and 
the good influence which Christianity, in spite of corruptions, 
must in a degree at least exert, tlftit he hated. Our Saviour him¬ 
self was the favourite target at which his blasphemous ribaj^ry 
was directed, and to ermh the wretch (* eertser I’infame’) was the 
special object of his philosophy.* He had numeci^sssraWd active 
coadjutors, all closely united for the same purpose—members of 
the holy^philosfiphic church, as they profanely called their body;— 
but the society of these clever men was by no means'thc' elysium 
that many recent writers are pleased to suppose. A very slight 
familiarity with the memoirs of the period exhibits it in far different 
colours.t We find each author morbidly jealous of the literary 
and social success of his competitors. Voltaire loaded Mau^ertuis 
with ridicule—he was at open war with Rousseau ; the hand of this 
last was raised against all men. Voltaire And the King of Prussia 
amused their contemporaries by showing with what malignant 
co*arseness pliilosophers can vituperate each other when their 
vanity is wounded. Nor did * Woman inFrance’ avoid those 
unamiable controversies. Every coterje had its envious feuds 
within, and a regular warlsre without Each presidin)^ady was 
desirous at any cost to humble her rival, and to seduce her sub¬ 
jects from their allegiance. Voltaire himself tells us how much 

---«-«r- 

* The intolerance of (}iis society was most bigoted. Maib Geoffria was devout, 
^ and attended mass with regularity; but she was obliged to steal to her pew in die 
early niuriiing, and to moke assiguations with her confessor. 

t See out doth Mo., whera this subject it treated at some length in on article on 
the Memoirs of Mad. de GrauguT, 

his 
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his favour with Mlicl. <le Pompadour—to whom he owed his place 
^ in the Academy and his appointment as Historiographer- 
incensed his brother wit^. In the Memmres de ma Vie we read: 

* Bes que j’cus Fair d’un homme heureux tons mes confreres, 
Ics beaux Qsprits de Paris, se dechainerent' centre raoi arec 
toute Tanimosiic et I’acharnement qu’ils devaient avoir centre 
quelqu’un a qui on donnait Ics recompenses qu’il meritait.’ 

We surmise, however, that Miss Kavanagh overrates the degree 
of influence upon public opinion which the writers of France in 
the eighteenth century actually possessed, at least as much as that 
exercised by its women ovpr those writers. Our readers will 
hot be startled, we hope,«shn«ald we express a doubt whether the 
press in France has ever really—in the highest sense of the 
term:— guided the public mind at all. Is it not the fact that in 
all cases the success* and so-called in^uence of literary men 
d^ended upon the timely adoption and the adroit adulation of 
••^‘lehFS and feedings already popular? In every work of long 
qpntinuance the fluctuations of current opinion may be traced as 
afiecting the tone of the text; and many instances could be cited 
in which writers of some namfc have abruptly veered round at 
, the^ignal of a changif in the public mind, in utter scorn of that 
oonsistency which, though essential in England to the reputation 
of an aifihoa^s still but lightly valued in France. 

The clever writers of the age immediately preceding the Revo¬ 
lution were mostly adventurers of humble birth and loose manners, 
who flatbere*d the vices they practised, and reviled the religion that 
condemned them. If they sometimes attacked civil authority, it was 
with too little sincerity, and on points too minute and unimportant, 

* to produce any practical result. They bad no serious plans ior re¬ 
form. They have sins enough to answer for; it would be unjust to 
lay to their charge the overthrow of social order. The true or majn 

, sources of the prevalent* discontent are, we believe, fairly enough 
described in Miss Kavanagh’s own introductory chapter:— ^ 

‘ The French Parliament envied the authority of the English Com- 

* monsj similar feelings pervaded every class: the nobles felt wounded 

at the servility to which they were compelled by the monarch; the 
higher cl{^^ submitted impa|iently to tlTe yoke of rdyal authority; 
whilst tire tiers etat, or bourgeoisie, disliked the nobles and priests, 
because they saw them, thoAgh weak and powerless, in possession of 
the most valuable privileges. * Had the upjjer claj|ses been strong and 
active, the hafrtship would not lave been lelt so much : the logic of 
practical life teaches that power and privilege muht associate; but they 
were feeble and corrupt. All that was left of the old feudal system * 
was the inequahty of ranks.’—vol. i. p. 20. • 

Wherf throughout a community there is such a deep-rooted and 

VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. CLXXVI. *2 c Widely; 
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widely-spread disgust for existing arrangements, need w» ask fo^ 
other cajjses of a revolution ? Is not * the iniluciice of the press ’ » 
better proved when writers, appealing to the sense, the morals^ or 
the real interests of the people, stem the torrent of thbir passions, 
oppose their declared purposes, and lead them to other sentiments ? 
Can the history of France, we would ask, furnish such a proof of 
influence ? In England, on the contrary, the press has occasioually 
exlubiled such powers. The British public has not always kept 
its ears shut against truth, however startling at first and unwel¬ 
come. It was while the French revolution was enjoying its highest 
popularity in this country, while the Kiyalandthe prudent were not 
yet alarmed, that Burke raised his ^prophetic voice, tore the mask 
from affected patriotism, and exposed the leaders of that movement 
in their own colours. Tfee brilliant wit of Canning completed the 
defeat his far greater predecessor had cAmmenced; it was his 
part to brand with caustic ridicjale a cause which the soundest 
philosophy and the loftiest eloquence had before rendered hateful.^ 
The press has more to fear from its own licence than from thw 
severest censorship. In Paris ibe deterioration of periodical litera¬ 
ture dates from the revolution of 1830; ^ter that period it was 
no longer distinguished by the talent it had previously exhibited:—— 
but since the fall of the monarchy in 1848 ^ith all respectability 
has lost all power. Where Royalists have coabjCfed with the 
Socialist and ;;ought his assistance, and where the 'friends of 
order ’ have made common cause with the Red Republicans, the 
last disguise has been dropped, and all claim to'principle 
abandoned. If M. Thiers desired to raise a beacon as a warning 
to all the nations of Europe against the evils of revolution, his. 
recent policy, and that of his motley allies, was admirably 'de¬ 
vised ; but if he hoped to hasten the restoration of law, or to 
open a road for his own ambition, we suspect he has postponed 
those events to an indefinite e|X)ch, * • 

• But to return to oqf authoress’s ante-revolutionJlry sketch. We 
cannot applaud her logical consistency when she vaunts the charms 
of a society which she lierself describes justly, and, admitting* 
the truth of the indictment generally, ectenuates and denies each 
charge in detail. ‘ France,’ she declares, 'was the acfovawledged 
focus of European intelligence, and ^ber writers the interpreters 
of the feelings and opinions of elhe, age.’ ‘ Women,’* she con¬ 
tinues, ' seized lAt infiuence by whatever means sit might be 
secured—and they had rec^jived a s'hameltsss example of profligacy, 
which they were not slow to follow..* Miss Kavanagh here proves 
that she was thorougl^^ly acquainted with the characters of her 
heroines, and understood equally well the state of society at ' the 
focus of European intelligence.’ But where does she find the 
• ^ • ' proof 
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.proof oftbeir extraordinary abilities ? Those who are removed from 
the dazzling influence of graceful manners and winning address 
h%ve .no excuse for remaining under the spell. We doubt not 
that some* of Miss Kavanagh’s ladies possessed many of the 
charms she attributes to them, and that their personal qualifica¬ 
tions no less than other attractions of their drawinjr-rooms account 
for -the indulgence with which their conduct was regarded—but 
several of them have, unfortunately, gratified their enemies by 
^writing*a book,* and in these ‘ books’ we own we can discover 
little or nothing to justify the admiration of their contemporaries. 
We cannot be persuaded ihto reading a dull volume because we 
are told that the writer'\ifas <Tnce a pretty woman. 

Madame Du Deffand, one of the principal of these, no doubt 
possessed wit, sense, ahd taste; very •little of them, however, 
is perceptible in he? letters. It would certainly require more 
ordinary talent to adorn such a theme as that which occu- 
pies her longest—namely, the Iwe of a blind old woman for a 
selhsh coxcomb some thirty years her junior, to whom she ad¬ 
dresses these her importunale^epislles. Even when the undis¬ 
guised weariness of Ijfr correspondent induces her to drop this 
ungracious subjdbt, we still find little to commend; her style of 
jharrative is dry—the Verses with which her pages are interspersed 
are theconf^i^ntions of literary friends—her judgment of contem¬ 
porary merit is unsound and capricious, and of books generally, is 
contemptible. Her infirmities would naturally make her an object 
of pity-^but she betrays impatience, discontent, ingratitude, and 
seems at war with her lot rather because she could not command 
. perpetual youth and good looks than because she was blind and 
solitary. 

Nor are we, we confess it, more enamoured of her famous 
protegee, Mile, de Lespinasse, who is so great a favourite w’itli cftir 
authoress. Her spurious birth, and the neglect and unkindness 
of her parents tind early patrons, were, we allow, misfortunes 
calculated to make a deep impression on her character. The world 
had not been her frieitd, and she never walked by the world’s law. 
The circumstances of her rivalry anil ^nal quarrel,with Madame 
Du Defi'dhd must seem unpardonable when the earlier history of 
their connexion is consid^ed—-but her far heavier fault was to 
D’Alembert, to whom she OAved a home Avhen forced to quit 
that of hei* protectress, and^ whose disinterested affection she 
repaid with most unblushing ingratitude. Differing from their * 
own contemporaries, and also from their last biographer (M.* 
Jules Janin), Miss Kavanagh adopts the* convenient belief that 
the liai.%>n between these two celebrated persons was innocent, 
and she liardlv seems to think that there was anything objection- 

2c2 . abl'e 
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able in its apparent irregularity. * D’Alembert,’ she observes, 
*was natfirallif averse to marriage^ whereas Mile, de Lespinasse 
wished to marry. As friends they might agree, but it was. very 
improbable they could have done so long, had their* connexion 
been of a closer nature.* (i. 239.) Mrs. Peachum, in the Beg¬ 
gar’s Opera, thought it was only matrimony which was certain to 
produce quarrels, and in her lecture to her daughter on her duties, 
she assures her that harmony might be secured by living on the 
terras which subsisted between herself and her worthy helpmate: 
and upon these terms Mile, de Lespinasse and D’Alembert seemed 
at least to be. Be this as it may (a most profitless discussion, cer¬ 
tainly !), while living publicly with DSAlelnbert, and while engaged 
to be married to the Marquis de Mora, who. Miss Kavanagh says, 
was * dying for her love ip Spain,’ she carried on an intrigue with 
the Comte de Guibert, who had recently visited Paris, and with 
whom it was the fashion for every woman of any taste tc^c 
smitten. The Marquis de Mora was forgotten, and>the * exceltent" 
D’Alembert, though still devotedly attached to her, often suffered 
from her caprices.’ (i. 244.) A», the time she conceived this new 
attachment she was in her fortieth year, and the small-pox had 
destroyed any share of comeliness she might ever have possessed. 
Guibert could not return her passion, and hfter a time, when the 
novelty had worn off and he had ceased even to aSSiit to do so, 
she continued to persecute him with her unwelcome solicitations. 
The tenderness and warmth of these effusions are much praised 
by Miss Kavanagh. Ladies doubtless are the best judges in 
such matters, but we have already owned that the amatory 
appeals of elderly nymphs to reluctant Damons seldom stir our 
sympathies. The ‘excellent D’Alembert,’ who was so com¬ 
plaisant a lover that ‘ he was in the habit of walking to the post- 
office every morning, in order to look for the letters of the Marquis 
de Mora which he brought back to Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
by^he time she wakened’ (244), was not aware, tilhafterthe death 
of his mistress, that she had given him any second rival, and, 
according to Miss Kavanagh, * he was painfiilly affected when he 
made the discovery.’ o 

After these touching *particulars» we are favoured^, with a 
specimen of Miss Kavanagh’s philosophical reffection-r-pau/ib 
majara ;— , 

‘ There is a sociai meaniug in the ^character and destiny of Made- 
' moiselle de Lespinasse', that should not be foigotteni The aristocratic 
Svorld, where she might love, but where she could not be loved in 
return, had grown odious., to her. Like Bousseau, she had*aspirations 
towards democracy, and if like.him she had not become onp of the 
voices of the age, it was because she shrank from exposing her woes. 

• . * Her 
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•Her wh61c life was a real though vain protest against the conventional 
society in which she lived. 

How many, likeBousseau or Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, were thus 
crushed by those social distinctions which they so deeply despised [ How 
many, like them, by the public or private expression of their feelings, 
hastened the decay of a hateful tyranny until it fell overwhelmed in 
the .universal reprobation 1 Democracy, however mistaken in the forms 
it may assume, is but the open expression of the long and unknown 
sufferings of the multitude. Thus when the great crises are at hand, 
every token of the times assumes new interest, and there may be found 
deep significance even in the hiddm sorrows of a lonely woman's 
heart.’—vol. i. p. 254. * 

It is rather by the patronage than the exclusion of these two 
distinguished medcontents that we would illustrate the profound 
corruption of Frendi society. Rousseau, in spite of the im> 
moral and indecent strain of his writings, his low and pro- 
' iffigate habits, his ever>festenng vanity, and his base ingra¬ 
titude, was the object of most indefatigable kindness—he had 
found friends whom no ill-treatment could‘alienate; and Made¬ 
moiselle de Lespinasse, notwithstanding her mode of living— 
wlych, even in that a|b and country, outraged, if not the moral sense 
society, at least its regard for all hienseance —^received a pension 
from the Crpwn, and was not tolerated only in good company, 
but courted analBattered by it till her death. We know not what 
more could be accomplished for them. The insane conceit of the 
man coffld never have been satisfied unless he became the sole 
object of universal attention; and the 'lonely woman * seems to 
have turned sick of the world only because she was not endowed 
with the power of attracting a continual succession of lovers. 
1'hese are not misfortunes 

< That either laws or kings can cause or cure.* 

We have no intention of following Miss Kavanagh through the 
monotonous Inographies her volumes contain. We trace every¬ 
where, with few shades of variety, the same frailty in the women, 
the same vanity in tBe men, and the game inconstancy in both. 
The husbands (we caimot call them injured husbands) are ge¬ 
nerally the friends and cbnfidants of the lovers; but these in 
their turn are betrayed j and if some compunctious visitings 
occasionally assail their • mistresses, it is for the injury in¬ 
flicted on them, and not on those to whom their vows had been 
plighted; and se little was all this profligacy excused by passion* 
that jealousy flgures very rarely in these heartless intrigues. Ycft 
it was this vile society that was vaunted* by Voltaire, not for its 
wit and cleverness, but for its virtue; and he it was who defended 
• the 
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the irregularities of the King and his court with such teAderness 
against the energetic remonstrances of the Bishop of Senez.*" 

Miss Kavanagh felt, of course, that her picture of ‘ the most polite, 
elegant, and intellectual society that eterekistcd ’ (i. ‘il5), would 
not be complete without a sketch of Voltaire’s conne^lion with the 
Marquise du Chatelet; and she gives it such prominence, that, 
though the subject is not new to our readers, we must pause on 
it for a moment. This lady, in whose character pedantry, lubri¬ 
city, and vanity seem to have united in a pretty equal degree, was 
of good birth, and had been early married to a man considerably 
her senior, of still higher birth and pretensions. After numerous 
adventures, when near her thirtieth ^earj she formed an intimacy 
with Voltaire, which lasted, with occasional interruptions, till her 
death, about fifteen years,afterwards. Miss Kavanagh says :— 

* Her attachment for Voltaire was full of truth and earnestness. . . . 
An afi'ectiun which 'could thus resist time, and modify itself ^Tfctr' 
years instead of perishing utterly, must liave been founded on much 
that was good and trm' 

ITow far our authoress’s details support this genial charity, it will 
be for her readers to judge. Voltaire frequently accompanied 
his mistress and her husband to Cirey, whene the lovers bad fitted 
up an apartment for their own use, with great luxuj^^and splen¬ 
dour ; while the owner of the chateau was obliged to be con¬ 
tented with much meaner accommodations. Here the lady 
devoted her time to the study of mathematics and asvronomy, 
and the still more uphill task of adorning a person to which 
Nature had not been over-gracious. Her extravagance in this 
particular was ridiculed by Voltaire, who termed her Madame 
Newton-Pompon-Chatelet; and other contemporaries bear wit¬ 
ness both to her love of dress and her bad taste in its arrange¬ 
ment. While she was thus engaged, the tgentlcinan on his side 
was chiefly occupied with the composition of those tales and 
poems which delighted the polished society of France, as well 
as the literary coterie of his Aspasia. Titpugh she patronized 
severer studies, and thought^his time be better employed 

in more direct^ and sytem^ic ^xposufes of priest-taught Ethics 
and the absurdities of the Bible, she could not refuse her .appro¬ 
bation to some of his lighter labours; and the cantos of the^Pucclle, 
when submitted to the criticism of this select circle, weye rewarded 
^with its unqualified admiration. The chkteau, however, afforded 
^ther amusemenhto the lady at least; and here she indulged in 
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.those amorous interludes which caused the established swain much 
less uneasiness than her bad temper. Had their alliance been one 
dipgree less convenient to either^ it would in all probability have 
Imen dissolved. Their quarrels were perpetual—and while they 
reciprocall 3 rcomplained of ‘vanity and selfishness/ the philoso¬ 
pher was often heard to declare that he would welcome any fate 
which delivered him from his domestic ‘ fury.’ 

Deliverance came at last. Madame du Chatelet died in child¬ 
bed in Jber 45th year—the consequence, it is believed, of her 
intrigue with the Marquis de St. Lambert. Miss Kavanagh 
says (i. p. 178), ‘Voltaire was overwhelmed with depair, and 
his grief was both lasting aud sincere / but Marmontel gives an 
account of Voltaire’s behaviour on the occasion, which paints the 
men, the manners, and the tastes of the eighteenth century in France 
with more truth than will be found in Miss Kavanagh’s pages. 

‘ Je I’ai perdu!’—he exclaimed, indeed, as Marmontel entered the 
room—‘j’ai perdu mon illustre ainie—je suis au desespoir—je 
•suis inconsolable!’ The two sensitive spirits mingled their tears. 

* Le brutal!’ answered the great philosopher to Marmontel’s 
inquiries; * il me I’a tue ! Il*lui a fait un enfant!’ The arrival 
ofrfinother guest infirrupted the conversation and diverted the 
/course of the mourtier’s thoughts. I’he new visitor had some 
whimsical anecdote to relate, and the inconsolable lover was in a 
few minutes ‘ aux eclats de rire.’ To complete the picture, both 
M. du ChStelet and M. de St. Lambert were at the chateau; 
and the*former thought it right to exculpate himself from any 
share in the mischief. ‘ Settle the matter between you,’ said he 
to his two esteemed guests; ‘ I at least am innocent.’ 

* Our authoress opens one formidable section of her work 
(i. 273) by expressing a deep regret that the democratic in¬ 
fluence of the bureaux desprit was balanced by that exercised in^the 
gorgeous boudoirs of so many fair Sultanas. It used to be a pro¬ 
verb in Scotllmd, we believe, that kings' ^hafF is better than o^her 
folks* corn. In these liberalized days we will not venture to assert 
so much ; but we think we may aflinn without offence that kings’ 
chaff is as good as the chaff of the^ subjects; and in the case of 
these royal aberrations th^re was at feast more lUeauty to excuse 
frailty, greater temptation to sin, and, if the culprits had less of 
intellect and knowledge, \herq was consequently less of responsi¬ 
bility and guilt. ^ • 

Louis XV., ,a better man at his worst than the minister% 
who ruled and the philosophers who applauded him, expressed 
a settled abhorrence of the fashionable principles and of their 
professors. His own conduct was wrong, but he knew it to be 
so_the precepts of a good education were not forgotten though 
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they were neglected—because it was agreeable to him* to sin, 
he did not, like the Cacomes, assert that sin was right. ' The 
hope of j-econciling himself to the Church never deserted him, 
and his transient returns to virtue and his occasionsd attention 
to the observances of his religion, are neither to be attributed 
to hypocrisy nor to superstition. He had the sense to per¬ 
ceive the tendency of the prevalent theories, and he clearly 
foretold the calamities they would bring on France. Miss 
Kavanagh may well wonder at the blindness of the noble and 
wealthy voluptuaries of Paris, who cheered the philosophers 
even after their views in politics as «^well as religion had been 
fully developed. * If the privileger of rank,’ she says, ‘ were 
founded on folly and injustice, and if that religion that commands 
us to bear injustice patiently was a dream, what security had they? 
It seems incredible that self-interest should mot have checked all 
those philosophical and liberal tendencies in the upper ranks, 
at least’ (i. 163). Her observaifion is a very yust one, Ibat 
she does not calculate the influence of fashion, an influence of' 
great weight in corrupt societies, and paramount at all times in 
France. It was this influence, eiren more than the traditionary 
hatred of England, which raised the cause of American inde¬ 
pendence to such popularity in Paris. It was this which 
armed the young Lafayette and so many other volunteers—which 
penetrated even the walls of Versailles, and prompted Marie- 
Antoinette herself to kiss the picture of Washington and to 
accord a flattering reception to the coarse and homely Fi%inklin. 

It is an acute if not a very courteous saying of a close living 
observer that women are cruel because they have little ima¬ 
gination—meaning that kind of imagination which vividly pre¬ 
sents to the mind those particulars, which the general idea 
contains, but does not project. Their conduct in the struggle 
which ensued too fatally illustrated this remark. To the open 
pro^igacy of the late r^ign there had succeeded fiiore outward 
decorum, but by no means a purer tone of morality. Philan- 
thmpy and political economy were the fashion; ladies talked 
sentiment, and would-be politicians professed to desire reform— 
but no one was Villing to m'lske the slightest sacrifice, and perhaps 
Louis XVL was the only sincere and aisinterested reformer.in his 
dominions. M. Necker, the most delufled and delusive df minis¬ 
ters, hurried on, Isowever unintentionally, the long^nticipated 
patastrophe, by his bad advice and worse measures; and the in¬ 
fluence of his wife, and perhaps of his young daughter, tended 
neither to strengthen his judgment nor to support his prin¬ 
ciples. The position of^Madame Necker> no doubt, woulij have 
required more discretiem than most women possess, and the 
• / frugal 
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frugal precise .Calvinist must have found herself completely out 
of h'er element in the gay salons and amidst the lively rakes of 
Paris. They must, however, have exercised no slight influence over 
her, and she must have not infrequently lost sight of the precepts 
of that ‘ austere virtue ’ for which Miss Kavanagh (ii. 39) gives 
her credit:—never more—whether as a republican or as a Chris- 
tiap .—than when she headed a subscription (p. 34) for the pur¬ 
pose of raising a statue to Voltaire during his life-time. 

Nec]|:er advised the convocation of the States-General, and 
that step with others equally imprudent precipitated the revo¬ 
lution. A revolution wosf we believe, inevitable: 

‘ A thousand hdlrrid prodigies foretold it; 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxuyous nobles, 

And aH the maladies of sinking states.* 

But hardly, had the friends of monarchy actually taken counsel 
from its foes,, could they have chosen a course more ruinous than 
that which they pursued. The king himself was equally infatu¬ 
ated, and hurried blindly forward to his own destruction. But his 
weakness was his heaviest fault. His friends could place no 
rqjiance on his promises of resistance, and others knew that 
■ by perseverance th«y could extort any concessions. He knew 
nothing of the character of his people, and he never penetrated 
the purposes of his advisers. He fell because he was too honest 
fur the times in which he lived and the nation he was appointed 
to govefn. 

The power of the Queen, and the use she made of it, have been 
exaggerated and misrepresented. Her alleged extravagance, the 
Secret records of the treasury (since published) disprove, no less than 
facts disprove the alleged extent of her influence. The Cabinet* 
first formed by the King on his accession, and the immediate 
restoration of the usftrping parliament, can hardly be supposed 
to have met her approbation; and if the Archbishop of Touipuse 
enjoyed more of her favour than the specious Turgot, he had, not 
less than Turgot, the more potent support of Voltaire and the phi¬ 
losophers, whose flatterer and disciple he had been. It is notorious 
that she had great expectations from the financial schemes of 
Necker; and, though sl^ might not like the man, she certainly 
did noT^ppose his nomination to the ministry. But he was a 
Calvinist,aand as such he was excluded frofti enjoying the usual 
trappings of high office. The religious prejudices of the King were 
more adverse than the Queen’s supposed respect for etiquette to tke * 
ridiculous pretensions of the vain * rotijrier,* who, not contented 
with ^e reality of power, coveted also the glittering shows of 
it, and who-vbred a republican, and aspiring to the name of a 

savant — 
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samnt —begged for titles and ribbons with all the importunity of 
a hardened courtier. 

We agree with Miss Kavanagh in her estimation of the talentj; 
and accomplishments of the Queen. She was nof endowed 
with extraf>rdinary abilities, nor had she owed mtfch' to her 
early education. But her character was honest and open: she 
scorned to affect esteem and regard for those she disliked and 
ilespised; and, like many other persons in high station, she has 
since been censured for not practising that dissimulation which is so 
often attributed to their class as its most odious defect. She was 
steady and constant in her friendships/and' was so devoted to the 
interests and the honour of the royal femSy, that she would never 
consent to separate her cause from the King's, or suffer her name 
to be made a rallying cry for the ultra-loyal. It was for the 
virtues she did possess, and not for the fauhs of which she was 
accused, that she was unpopular. Had she condescended to djs- 
semble—had she even gratified her enemies by any»exhibition of 
weakness, she would have incurred less hatred: if even they could 
have accused her of hypocrisy, the bitterness of their hostility 
would have been diminished. 

There are many other points in the character t)f this ill-fated 
princess on which we are at issue with Miss^ Kavanagh, but they * 
are foreign to our present purpose, and the discussion would 
be w'orse than useless. We cannot join the biographer in 
condemning her for not receiving into her intimacy some of 
the celebrated ladies of that day whom she enumerates. We 
cannot think such women as Mesdames de Genlis, Condor- 
cet, Necker, and de Stael (ii. 94), notwithstanding the accom¬ 
plishments of some and the genius of the last, were desirable 
friends for the sovereign, or that the court would have been 
gratified or the tone of society improved by their exaltation. 
Neither can wc agree with ourphllosophfccCl authoress in lament¬ 
ing |hat she did not al^ct a preference for them vAiich she did 
not feel. 

Let us however observe here that Madame de Stiiel deserves 
a warmer and more discriminating eulogium than that of Miss 
Kavanagh. Bnlliant in genius and generous in temper, she 
stands far apart from her female contemj^oraries and predecsi^rs. 
Touched undoubtedly, but not debased, by the contagion*of bad 
example, in a more*moral age and country she wouldahave been 
the model of all that is great and admirable in woman. It was 
the native uprightness and independence of her character that 
procured her the enmity^ of Buonaparte, and drew down on her 
an unmanly persecution. When baiuahed from Paris,, after 
vainly endeavouring to obtain her recall, she addressed herself 

^ • to 
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to illustrious foreign minister for whom Buonaparte was 
known to entertain a high esteem, entreating him to intercede 
jn her behalf. He did so; and Buonaparte replietl—she 
were a rfipublican or a royalist I should not object to her. but 
she is a constitutionalist, and she would hll the salons of Paris 
with those discussions which I wish to remain at rest—she is a 
dangerous woman—I will not have Madame de Stiiel in Paris.* 
Miss Kavanagh could hardly produce an instance of greater 
homage to female influence. 

The sufferings of Marie Antoinette date long before she became 
a captive menaced with an ignominious death. Almost from her 
first arrival in France itheehad been exposed to misrepresentation 
and calumny. Young and beautiful, and a Queen as well as a 
woman, she had long been the but^ at which all the outrages 
of ‘ the most polite and chivalrous nation in Europe * were 
levelled. We may cite the ^evidence <)f Miss Kavanagh, who 
is little inclined to favour this princess:— 

‘ When .she walked in the gardens of St. ploud, the very children 
followed and insulted her. Allusions against her were eagerly seized in 
every theatre, and thn lieutenant of police had to beg that she would no 
l(fnger come to Paris, as he couhl not answer for the consequences of her 
presence. Every class seemed bent on ascribing to her the misery of 
the nation: the nobles calumniated her; the people called her Madame 
Deficit, Marie Antoinette bore all in liaughty silence; but every 
insult, every proof of hatred she receive*!, sank deeply into Iier heart. 
Uer betfuty, once so fresh and dazzling, gradually faded away; her cheek 
became pale and thin; her eyes grew dim with weeping and with 
nights of anxious vigils. The sunny smile which had lent so great a 
ehann to her expressive countenance, visited it no more. If she saw 
not yet the terrible future, she was haunted with the shadow of dark,^ 
foreboding thoughts, and a secret terror filled her breast wlienever she 
asked herself what fate awaited her, her husband, and lier chiWren. 
Tlirough every fear and trial she main tallied, however, a bearing more 
composed, more truly royal, than that which had marked the days of 
her splendid prosperity. But though she had the lieroisra which 
braves, Marie Antoitoettc lacked the prudence whicli wards off evil. 
Ko suffering, nO' dangler, could ^bdue her wilful nature. She 
struggled, even unto folly, against the fide of populaft feeling; and her 
enemies read her features well when they said that, through all tlieir 
traces dP^sorrow, they slfll bore the impress of unconquered pride. 
She waited her fate undismayed: alone agai];;st a nation.*—vol. ii. 
p. 95. * 

• 

She was doomed to sip the cup of sorrow, to the dregs, and ■ 
death iteelf was grudged her till all |he held dearest bad been 
murdered and tortured before her eyes. The death of the King 
was not thejoitterest of her sorrows : her child was tom from her. 

\ . We 
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We forbear to dwell or even to toach upon the fate of that infant, 
whose sweet disposition softened at moments even the insane bru¬ 
tality of his tormentors. Miss Kavanagh gives a few lines to the 
parting between the child and the ][)arent. It was orderetl that the 
Dauphin should be taken from the Queen when het* own trial 
was decided on;— 

‘ The officers of the Convention who came to execute their barbarous 
order met with unexpected resistance. Casting away every feeling of 
queenly dignity or silent pride, the mother placed herself before the 
bed of her son, and vehemently declared that though they might kill 
her, they should not touch her child. ¥or two hours she defended 
him against all their efforts. They at lei^gth threatened to kill him in 
her arms if she resisted any longer. Upon this she embraced him» 
dressed him, and wcepingly delivered him up. The unhappy and 
innocent child was lianded oV^er to the slioemakfr Simon; his mother 
never saw him again.’—ii. 208. 

It would have been well had 'the Queen resisted the in¬ 
stincts of nature, and suffered her child to be butchered in her 
arms. Miss Kavanagh says she v'as not aware of all the tortures 
which were inflicted by Simon on the young prince. She is mis¬ 
taken; by a refinement of cruelty, for which \ye can find no 
parallel, she was forced to witness the process of his corruption, 
and to bear the insults he was compel!^ to offer her. 

^ Beyond the infinite and boundless reach' 

' Of mercy ’ 

are the perpetrators of that crime; most of them suffered fof it here 
in the flesh, but the deathless reproach of the nation that endured 
it has not been expiated. Years of blood have not sufficed to 
wipe it off, and a deeper retribution, we fear, is yet in store. It 
has been often asserted, and Miss Kavanagh repeats the cant, that 
* the crimes of the Revolution are the crimes of the few.’ If this 
be so, what excuse is to be found for the cowardice of the majority 
who tolerated—nay applauded—^these crimes ? Are ‘ we to believe 
that ^ the most brave and chivalrous nation of the earth ’ endured 
the daily spectacle of butchery with secret iiepining, which they 
did not dare to manifest? know not ijf the nation will accept 
this apology; bht, in our opinion, that,,dark period exhibits the 
whole people in a light almost as contemptible as odious. 

With the heroines of the revolut^n libre extolled we uave still 
less sympathy than with the * fair atheists ’ * of Miss K^vanagh's 
first volume. We leave her special favourite Charlotte Corday 
tt^ the pen of M. Lamartine. His minute and not very delicate 
description of her beauties cannot reconcile us to her crime, nor 
are we mollified by tfle details of her education, and^ how 

• Milton. 
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her i^nd had been strengthened and her t^iste formed by the 
pag^s of Voltaire and Volney, the Nouvelle H^bise, and the 
Memoirs of the Chevalier de FaublSi. The murder; which has 
Vound so*many to admire it, was that of an atrocious villain— 
but this is no apology for her. She had not the excuse (if it 
be any) of personal injury to avenge—she had not even any 
acquaintance with Marat: she was, moreover, a still bolder free¬ 
thinker and a not less zealous republican than her victim. We 
could also have wished that Miss Kavanagh had left to the same 
candid and veracious historian the privilege of pronouncing the 
panegyrics of Th^roigne d® Mericourt and 

* Of that great \fon]ii.n, Ruland*s blameless wife *—* 

kindred souls, allied in their ardent republican aspirations, reli¬ 
gious independence, and perhajts morel purity. The first led the 
troop of drunken rioters to assail the palace at Versailles, and the 
latter regretted that she couhbnot personally enjoy the spectacle of 
royal humiliittion. These women, so closely resembling each other, 
were doomed to different fates—the one ejied impenitent on the 
scaffold she had contribute^ to raise—the other passed from a 
penitentiary to a madhouse, where she closed her life in raving 
blasphemy. * 

There is no reliet in the chapters of this tragic volume. How 
mitigated are the sufferings of Mde. Roland in comparison With 
those of Marie Antoinette I Miss Kavanagh ascribes the patience 
and silent dignity exhibited by the Queen during her long trial to 
pride. Pride she had, no doubt—it was in her blood;—but 
we still think they might with more justice be traced to that 
§ense of religion which never deserted her. Mde. Roland had no 
such monitor during her prosperity, and no such support in her 
evil hour. Her firmness might with more propriety be ascribed* 
to pride, since she rejected with haughty scorn all religious 
assistance and (XtmfoA. To us in the hideous phantasmagoria of 
the French devolution there is no figuroimore repelling thaa that 
of this unfeeling woman—one who shared the weaknesses of her 
sex without its reddbming virtues, and who, in the solitude of her 
prison, could survey the ruin and m^ery she ha(|^ helped to make, 
not only without rehiorse, but with triumph. The unfortunate 
and 'erring Madame Barry lost her life fur attempting to 
minister to the wants of 4he royal family in their captivity. The 
beautiful* Dauphiness, in her brief youngUay of conscious dig¬ 
nity and unimpeached innocence, had turned with ill-disguisetl 
contempt from the minion of her husband's grandfather: it was 
this gudty being who, in the hour of trigl, was found ready to face 

W. Taylor’s Ode oh ttie United Irishmen. 
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the danger from which good people shrank. Madame f^^nd, 
hard and pitiless even for^he calamities she shared^ exults in 
the reflection that the ro^m captive was groaning in a deeper 
dungeon of the same prison-house, exposed to fouler insurlts, and a 
prev to far more terrible afflictions !* In those jta^es of arrogance 
and self-conceit with which she soothed her solitude, no expression 
of regret at the cost by which ‘ reform ’ was purchased ever escapes; 
she resents the treatment to which her party had been exposed with 
keen indignation, and she loads her victorious adversaria with 
scorn—but she has as little tenderness for her friends as forgiveness 
for her enemies. Unable to distract he^ thoughts for one moment 
from self, and finding food for her vanity rather in what irri¬ 
tated than in what softened, she dwells on the petty mortifica¬ 
tions of social life with a bitterness, even on the verge of eternity, 
such ns in no well-constituted mind they could at any period have 
excited ; and she regrets less the loss of power and even of liberty 
and life than the triumph of an’ opposite factioi\. With an 
openness to which M. I-iamartlne hardly arrives, she blazons her 
self-idolatry with needless candour, and, with a pruriency even 
more repulsive than Rousseau’s, /ue draws the veil from the 
sacred mysteries of nature and reveals the 'secrets of her se.\. 
‘ With such details,’ as Sir W. Scott has justly observed, ‘ .a 
courtesan of the higher class would hardly season her private 
conversation to her most favoured lover.’ 

7’lie influence of Madame Roland over her husband and his 


*■ Miss Kavatmgli repeals a storj' cminectcil with Uie queen’s execution, wliicli we 
lie.lieve to be ^erlectly true. ‘ The men who bud not thought the accusations of Hebert 
too infamous for the queen, conceived the project of degrading her death, by causing 
her to be judged and to perish between two courtesans confined in the same prison with 
her. They boasted of their plan till it came to the knowledge of the women concerned 
' in if, who, degraded as they were, felt and resented the intended infamy. They both 
declared with tl>e greatest energy, that if the project were carried into eflccl, tlicy 
would*, even on the scaffold, in the face of the people, full down at the feet of tlie queen, 
and publicly implore her forgiveness for being compelled- to die with her. Alarmed 
nt the^ffect such a scene might jtruiluce, the projectors of this infafnoos plan abati- 
duued it reluctantly.’— V. ii, p. 215. 

We are tempted to add a short extract from a MS. diary kept by one of the 
founders of this Review, who accompanied Lord Malmesbury on his mission to the 
Directory in 1796;— ^ • 

‘ Paris, October 23. ^his evening bdd some curiousj)artiQplars respecting the Qut-en’s 
exci'ution from an eye-witness [an ex-nohle], who was in the front ranks of the line of 
soldiers through which she pas^. She was unusuqjly pale, Imt rather frQili lung 
cxclus.lnti I’lum the light than the effect of i'ear.^ He|^ dress white, her heliaviour com> 
posed, her countenance fix^d, hut the muscles her forehead singularly agitated and 

convulsed by the conflict of passions. Some caiuiuneers, the basest of ttie ]K)])uluce, 
ta.ik their stand near the narrator, and reviled Iter as she passed* On her aiTivai at 
" tho. ficalTold a general order through tire line of Tourner la tite h droite! ihatsqe 
might meet every eye, and that the feelitigs of the spectators might be supnressed by 
the fear of awaking tire jealousy their 'supei intendents byanysign* of comjmssiou. 
While the exee.utioners were tying her she said to them hastily, t-otss dooc, 

and raiiuiiting the scaffold was dead in on instatit.’ „ 


party 
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party^much insisted on in proof of her mental superiority t*— 
indeeu, sbe possessed this influence^ then she must also share 
t^e blame of thrir follies and crimes. The attack on the*Tuileries 
was a plot* of their contriving ; we now know even the price at 
which the mob was hired for the purpose; and the massacre of 
the prisoners on the 2nd of September and the trial and con¬ 
demnation of the King took place while they held office. They 
made no attempt to mitigate the rigours of the captivity of the 
royal familyy nor to protect their adherents from butchery; if they 
really <lisapproved tliese crimes, and sanctioned them only through 
fear, their guilt is hut the more contemptible. 

We regret to observe that Miss Kavanagh imitates the tone 
of M. de Lamariime in describing the career even of Robes¬ 
pierre. ^ 

‘ Robespierre,* she sA,ys, ‘ has been, and ever will be, most diversely 
judged. He was certainly a uian^of strong principle, inflexible, severe, 
and self-denying; in many respects the Calvin of the French Revolu- 
j;ion—applying to this world stern dogmas, such as the Genevese 
reformer dealt out for the next. A deistic democracy was the ideal 
of his existence; he was neither cruel nor iininoral j but he was 
cold, insensible, ^Imort passiot»les,s, and a political pedant. For the 
same reason he was uncompromising, relentless, and almost inaccessible 
to the pity tliat far more guilty men could feel. Their motives were 
hatred, thirst of blood, and revenge ; his were centered in the triumph 
of his system ; let that prevail, and he would not ask for one drop of 
blood. It is difficult to judge such characters fairly.*—ii. 307. 

We read such passages as these with a disapprobation more pro¬ 
found than wc are altogether willing to express when they come 
from a lady. I’he affectation of candour, where our own interests 
and passions are not even remotely concerned, is mere cant; when 
applied to the crimes and vices of the party we wish to favour, the 
artifice is as transparent as odious. What the motives of men may 
be it is not for us to decide : we can only judge them by their acts ; 
and common*sense, as well as the interests of society, are out¬ 
raged when good motives are assigned to wicked deeds, and virtues 
are attributed to nfhn conspicuous for the violation of every 
precept of humanity or even of natural instinc^ ^ It is diffi¬ 
cult to judge such characters fairly. Wliere are there ‘such 
characters^? The mos^ depraved of whom history furnishes 

* Both Miss Kavanagh and M. Lamartine (■iiileavour tOjCiilist our synipalhieB Ibr 
Madame Bolaftd by minute descriptions of her beauty and perpetual allusions to her 
personal charms. We must observe that no represotitution we have ever seen of that' 
lady justifies their eulogy, and we think the li«rd, ill-drawn, and most unsightly por,- 
trait with which Miss K. has interleaved her pages is enough to frighten away the 
illusion wbilh her text would fain perpetuate. Inde^l we cannot congratulate her on 
any of the engravings she has given us—>'Uone of them arc likely to suggest i—' 
apilogy for the fr^ty of contemporary admwers. 
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us any record would gain by a comparison with Robe^ierre., 
They, at the worst, are human beings unscrupulously eager to 
gratify hUman passions; whereas the cold-blooded malignity of 
this ‘ neither cruel nor immoral * prodigy resembles the nature 
we attribute to a fiend. We know not where JNliss Kavanagh 
discovers the ' diversity of opinion * by which she professes to be 
embarrassed. It might suit the purpose of M. Lamartine to 
perplex the judgment of his readers by confounding right and 
wrong; but this is a subject upon which we are not aware that there 
is in our own country any difference of opinion, and most deeply 
should we regret the state of publio mind that would suffer any 
to exist. " 

‘ Robespierre was not cruel,* says Miss Kavanagh; ‘ but he 
was almost inaccessible to pity.* This is a distinction we do not 
understand-^and Danton'saw it os little as we do:—‘I love plea¬ 
sure and power,’ he observed, *but Robespierre loves nothing^but 
blood.’ She adds— ' « 

‘ lie was severe in his morals and religiously inclined, and he hateif 
his colleagues for their atheism and their profligacy. lie intended to 
arrest the progress of blood, and he was opposed to Collot d’Herbois 
and Foiiquier-Tinville, w^ho bid higher for po^larity by <»#Fering .the 
people a larger sacriflee of blood. When theses men perceived that if. 
was Robespierre’s intention to sacrifice them, they hastened the crisis 
and forestalled him.’— ib. 309. 

If'popplarity ’ was only to be acquired by ‘the sacrifice of 
blood,’ we can hardly see how * the crimes of the revolution ’ can 
be called the crimes of the few, and we are, we own, much more 
surprised that any English writer can apply the words * religious 
principles ’ to the Theo-philanthropy of Robespierre, than tliat 
tlie revolutionists who bad thrown off Christianity should refuse to 
sanction the buffoonery he had mstalled in its place, or to join 
the fantastic processions which he headed in person, dressed in 
top-boots and a sky-blue coat with a nosegay in if^ button-hole. 
Robespierre is the only character in history in whom we can 
detect no redeeming virtue : human only in> his vanity and ambi¬ 
tion—chaste from temperament and not from self-restraint—a 
coward amidsf men personally bravp—cruel beyond example 
where every one was cruel—he stands a solitary figure .in the 
panorama of crime, condemned 4’or ^his insensibili^*ieven by 
Danton. % • 

Miss Kavanagh enumerates many traits of manly courage and 
generosity which brightened this period of violence and sorrow— 
and still more of womanly devotion, to shame the harsh¬ 
ness which even she cannot but now and then recognise in the 
republican Amazons. Most willing are we to accept such in- 
, / ‘^nces 
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^ancej^^s a spontaneous tribute to virtue, and we reprobate the 
^cynicjfl observation of St. Lambert (die lover of Mesdames du 
C^&telet and D’Houdetot), who had survived the reign of terror, 
the last example of the roue of Louis XV. Like all profligates 
he despised* the sex, and when the ‘ devouement * of women 
during these melancholy scenes was commended in his presence, 
he replied, ‘ Yes, devouement is the fashion.* We must how¬ 
ever observe, while conceding to Miss Kavanagh that women 
exhibited throughout incomparably more generosity, disinterest¬ 
edness, and courage than the men, yet still this period is less 
chequered with redeeming virtues, more replete with horror, and 
more degrading to human nature than any recorded in the annals 
of crime. We must also take the liberty of remarking that the 
whole of the retrospective glance over French society to which she 
invites us, leaves an impression but little favourable to the women 
who, according to her theory, directed its tone. She betrays 
the cause of her sex in advancing such claims. In the earlier 
part of the century their influence failed to improve the morality 
or even the decency of society; and in the lalfter part it succeeded 
still loss in softening and hunlanising it—if indeed it could be 
proved that in both Triases such influence was not exerted to in¬ 
crease the prevalent mischief. She adduces numerous traits of 
humanity among females of every class during the dark period of 
the revolution—no one supposes that they were altogether unsexed 
—but that they were sometimes successful in wheedling a life 
from a loter would not prove their general inBuence; had that 
influence really existed and been properly exerted, the whole 
. course of patriotic murders should have been checked on their 
reihonstrances. Nor yet can we think that Miss Kavanagh ad¬ 
vances the cause of her sex by her account of their behaviour 
under persecution. If she does not greatly exaggerate (which jve 
would willingly hope), "the conduct of the victims in the prisons 
presents a piAure rather of levity than pi flrmness. Neitl^er 
did the survivors exhibit more taste and discretion: the gaieties 
* and gallantries of the prisoners are less offensive than the festivities 
that followed their release;— 

‘ The dead of the reign of tarror are scarcely cold in Jheir unanoiiited 
graves when their friends mve balls at which none but near relation.^ 
of victimsx-aeh dance. Th^ bolides victimes have great success.’— 
vol. ii. p. 32L 

The admitted ‘frivolity’ of ‘society* in the earlier part of the 
century is not contrasted, we think, quite so unfavourably as Miss* 
Kavanagh«means it to be, with the po]iti<ml tone nflected towards 
its close. Society (we mean the assemblage of persons of both 
sexes in large^itics for the purposes of amusement) need not be 

VOL. ‘4xxxviiiS«o. CLXXVI. 2 T\ regarded 
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regarded with contempt merely because it seems frivjlluus; it 
has, and it should have, no aim beyond the innocent gratiflcations 
of cultivated people according to their different times of life :~ 
whenever society professes any graver ol^ect it •betrays the 
essential frivolity of those who give its tone. It is«the idler who 
brings into company a desire for grave discussion:—the busy man 
desires recreation—the lawyer, the merchant, the statesman,, seek 
conversation with the hope of unbending their minds and 
banishing their cares. Moreover, the influence of ‘salons’ on 
public matters must always be dangerous, since it is necessarily 
exerted by those who are irresponsible for its direction, and who 
in most cases have other objects in^'iesv than the public interest. 
Whatever may be the defects of English society, we rejoice in 
thinking that nO such influence has ever been admitted, and no 
attempt has been made to vindicate it from the charge of frivolity 
by rendering it political. It is one of the misfortunes of France 
that the influence of her salons ^as not at once sjvcpt away*when 
the constitutional government was adopted, and the legislati}(e 
chambers gave a free vent to opinion, and offered a fair field for 
manly controversy. The infludhee of ladies, whether real or 
supposed, over the* minds (if statesmen co6Pld oaaly have the eflect 
of degrading both—of rendering themselves obnoxious and their 
admirers ridiculous. 

Heaven i’orbid we should enter into the perplexed and compli¬ 
cated question of modern French politics! a subject w'hich every 
day becomes more strange and incomprehensible; we #vould only 
pause to inquire what has been the result of the political educa¬ 
tion so amply conceded to our pleasant neighbours. In this age 
of intellectual penury and deartli of genius there is everywhere' 
an inclination to boast of the general development of talent 
jvnd the rapid progress towards perfection. The French assert 
more boldly than others their claims to superiority: not only have* 
they themselves arrived at seeing clearly, but bystheir assistance 
the scales have been made to Ml from the eyes of surrounding 
nations. ‘ In the moral as well as in the ^ysical world, life may* 
spring from corruption and,decay ; and.if institutions perish, there 
is a power o^truth in tUh heart of /nan which cannot die.’ So 
our instructress sagely observes, (p. 154.) Well, then, what has 
been the upshot ? Can France^ bo&ted focus of «Muminati(>n, 
point to any great accession of manly spirit, of political wisdom, 
or generous disinterestedness—in the conduct of her masses or 
even of her public men ? How will posterity judge this ques¬ 
tion ? The tendency of despotism, we every day re^ijl and hear, 
is to confound distinctions of character, and to level all inde¬ 
pendence and self-respect ih a general submi^ion. *But has 

^ not 




not undesirable result been still more completely obtained 
* unddi* the reign of democracy ? How much less frivolous will 
^ the ‘ luxurious nobles ’ of the eighteenth century appear than 
tlieir cold* and mean-spirited descendants ! When the great 
revolution broke over France, not a few of these frivolous nobles 
still lingered on their native soil, to watch over the safety of the 
royal family. Thousands died on the scaffold; many joined the 
loyal standard in La Vendee, and perished in the field or were 
butchered afterwards in cold blood. Those less active abandoned 


their own country, and refused to countenance by their presence 
the crimes which they had no means of preventing. When military 
despotism had crushed tWe ^evolution beneath its iron heel, many 
exiles still refused to benefit by the offered patronage of the dictator, 
and preferred banishment and poverty to sanctioning the exclusion 
of their legitimate monarch. After the fall of that stern tyranny, 
when the infatuated folly of the Elder Bourbons again closed 
in exile, some few true-hearted servants still gathered round 
•the feeble prince—a few faithful troops shed their blood in his 
defence and protected his retreat from insult. Another monarchy 
—‘la ineilleure des rcpubli(^cs,* as it wai then called—was 
erected—with » veFy general cheer of approbation, but still 
/without that disgraceful show of unanimity that has since been 
affected.' Some, few at least of the creatures of royal bounty 
refused to serve the elected successor—some peers and stnnc 
prelates declined taking the oaths of allegiance; and the expe¬ 
dition of the Duchess de Berry, disgracefully as it termi¬ 
nated for her and fatally to the cause of her family, proved 
at least that the cause and the family still had devoted adhe- 
rdnts. A steady opposition to the Government was kept up— 
though we cannot always approve of the taste in which the Iiigh- 
born and well-bred manifested their repugnance to the quixsi- 
legitimacv of Louis-Philippe. Miss Kuvanagh no doubt would 
‘ trace it to fenlale influence. Many of tlnj most illustrious navies 
refused to grace the court lists of the usurper ; the Faubourg 
St, Germain closed ks doors against his favourites and ministers ; 
fine gentlemen showed tbeir spirit by being impertinent to the 
Duke of Orleans, and fine,ladies refused to danccTwith his aides- 


de-camp I 

I'he liitT of Louis-Phifjppc; was long deemed the guarantee 
of external, peace and internal tranquillity,^and the danger to 
whit;h it was exposed was a subject of general and unremitting 
anxiety. The faults of his reign were imputable less to himself 
than his subjects—but chiefly to a vicious, impracticable consti- 
tution.^whicii had the radical defect that, being moulded under 
revolutionary influences, it deprived authority of its proper weight. 

^ ' 2 D 2 . Y^t 
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Yet a moment of popular caprice was sufficient at once topii^stroj 
the government thus originated and for many years apparently 
so valued; not a blow was struck in its defence; not a protest 
was registered in favour of a dynasty that had beeA called to 
the throne by the voice of the people; and such was the tame 
submission before a few arrogant and indigent demagogues, that 
even material welbbeing and social civilization found not a single 
vindicator. Such inconstancy is a practic4il protest against revo¬ 
lutions and revolutionary elections. Unfortunately in such changes, 
with political integrity individual consistency and individual self- 
respect are too frequently destroyed. * It was years before public 
morality recovered its tone even aftea the JEnglish revolution of 
1G88—which was so just in its motive and so very moderate in its 
conduct; and no wondertjjat the deeply-instructed Burke foresaw 
and predicted the far broader display of the Same inevitable result 
in France even before her first revolution had proceeded to its 
most extravagant excesses. After adverting to tha old civil wars 
of France, in themselves so dreadful,^ he asks why she recovered* 
«o quickly from their effects:—• 

‘ Wliy ? Because among all thew massacrca, they had not slain the 
mind in their country. A conscious dignity, a noble pride, a generous^ 
sense of glory and emulation, was not extingui^cd. The organs al>o* 
of tlje state, however shattered, existed. All the prjzes of lionour and 
virtue, all the rewards, all the distinctions remained. But the 
present confusion, like a [mlsy, has attacked the fountain of life itself. 
Eveiy person in a situation to be actuated by a prfiiciplc of 
honour is'ilisgraced and degraded, and can entertain no sensation of 
life except in a mortified and humiliated indignation. The next 
generatiou of the nobility will resemble tlie artificers and clowns, and 
money-jobbers, usurers, and Jews, who will be always their fellows, 

sometimes their masters.’ 

« 

Buonaparte too (perhaps even a w'eightier testimony) traced 
and explained in his turn the demoralising effect “of revolutions' 
and the instability of all systems founded upon them. His 
melancholy reflections have reached us firom his exile at St. 
Helena. ' My dynasty,* he said, * was loo modern—the people 
were not yet accustomed to it. Had I been only my own 
grandson, I should have retrieved my ruined fortunes even at 
the foot of the Pyrenees.’ Nor is hi$ evidence less'Valuable in 
tracing the profound immorality of the public men> of France 
to the same cause. A long list of the great names of the 
4novement followed this observation — each dismissed with 
some brief commentary of just contempt. To mere familiarity 
with revolution he attributed the indifference*of the country to his 
own fall, and the alacrity witH which it had so soqp deserted the 
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restonsdi dynasty to welcome his return from Elba. * Never can 
the country prosper,’ he said, * which has more vanity than pride— 
\nJiere revolutionary turbulence supplies the place of fixed prin¬ 
ciples—and where a love of oflfice is stronger than the respect for 
national institutions.’ 

It was the boast of the orators and managers of the commotion 
of 1848 that the science of revolution-making was in rapid pro¬ 
gress. The affair of 1830 had been accomplished in three days 
—three .hours had sufficed for their own, and any future change 
must be achieved in less than three minutes. We know not if 
this proud prophecy will be accomplished—but of this we are 
certain, no country ever* evinced such a contempt for national 
honour and social order, or ever boasted so insolently of the 
power of the mob to trample on law. ij^t Constantinople, indeed, 
an insurrection of the Janissaries, the assassination of a visicr, a 
massacre, perhaps,in the seraglio, and the revolution is complete; 
but what part of Christendom ever before exhibited such a rivalry 
of oriental degradation ? 


Art. III .—A History of tlm Romans under the Empire. Bj 
Charles Merivale, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 

S TRANGE though the fact may seem, at a time when inge¬ 
nious men are seeking subjects throughout every domain of 
^ human knowledge, it is certain that we have no English w«)rk, 
deserving the name of a history of the Roman Empire, prior to 
the point at which Gibbon takes up his vast and splendid theme. 
Nay, this deficiency, it can hardly be denied, extends over the 
whole antecedent period. It might fairly be deemed a vacfmt 
field to which* Dr. Arnold came, when he undertook the woj'k 
which was abruptly and unhappily terminated by his death. His 
* learning and candour* fitted him well for the task; and though 
there arc some defects of method in its earlier J)art, no writer need 
disdain the task of completing what hh has thus 1J)egun, Such 
completion is indisputably required to sustain the fair fame of 
our literature; so faulty on* thisi, subject, that even now it is diffi¬ 
cult to place Jbefore the student any English booJe which creditably 
relates the great events intervening between the close of the second 
Carthaginian war and the death of Sylla. The work of Middleton , 
comes in at this time; but owes its reputation much less to its 
(Avn merits or originality than to our deep mterest in the actors it 
records,, and t^ a comparison with the bald and feeble essays 

which* 
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wliich precede it—volumes uninformed by critical rcseai^, and 
destitute of every charm wliich style or philosophy can afforu. ^ 
Our contin<;ntal neighbours have dealt more copiously and sue^ 
f’f'ssfully with this great subject. In France the writings of Dr. 
JJcfiufort opened that vein of sceptical inquiry as to the early his¬ 
tory of Rome whif;h has since bec‘n so boldly pursued elsew here. 
To the theme of her grandeur and decay Montesquieu brought 
his high philosophy; Vertot, Michelet, Thierry, &c., have fur¬ 
nished works excellent for study ; wliile other writers liave dili¬ 
gently pursued those researches which connect the Roman Kmpiro 
in western Europe with institutions a(hd usages existing dorvn to 
our own times. « * 

The German scholars of the last half-century have giv'cn to the 
Roman history that zeahnis and minute labour wdiich is their 
best characteristic. It may well be called an exhaustive power of 
research, for they leave no re<’ord 01 fact unttjuched; though often, 
it must be owned, without any just regard to the authority, or 
worth in any respect, of the materials they accumulate. They* 
have taken up this subject, like ojbers, not merely on the broad 
Seale of history, but in detached pa»‘ts; illustrating more fully the 
course and effect of certain political changes, ibid the career of 
thos() men whose genius or fortune lias hroup^ht about such revo-. 
lutions. We may notice as examples Schulze’s history of the 
republic to the time of the first plebeian consul; HegoAvisch’s 
and Heeren’s history of the Gracchi; Ileyne on the social war ; 
Schleuler’s Tiistory of the period between the two nanatives of 
Sallust; Meissner’s life of Julius Ca*sar. The more recent hook 
of Drumami well deserves the eulogiums Mr. Merivale has 
hestowred upon it, and the use he has made of it in his owfn. 
Nor can we omit mentioning the Stemmafa Gentium Romanorum 
(the account of the great families) of Ruperti, as one of the 
most A'aluable aids to Roman history yet published. Finally, we 
must name the great work of Niebuhr; coldly or fiarshly critical’ 
it may be; often theoretical; and in parts doubtful or mistaken; 
yet correcting much of common cn'or, and affording a juster esti¬ 
mate of the relj^tive A^aluejjf those documents, whether Greek or 
Latin, from winch the Roman history is derived. 

Mr. Mcarivale now aspires to fill the historical void in our own 
literature. We opened his book with, interest, but not without 
jealousy ; because, ^en if itself not worthily fulfilling the objects 
designed, it might yet so far succeed as to deter one of higher 
genius and more complete equipment from attempting the same 
labour. It is a space *in the world’s history far too* vast and 
important to bi allotted to any pne who is unable to found Jthereon 
a fair and lasting edifice. Mr. Merivale was alrea^ kno\m as an 

accomllplished 
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accoinplilhed scholar ; his reading and power of Latin versification 

had b^ca placed advantageously before the public; his ‘ Age of 
i^gustus,’ published a few years ago, was a natural antecedent 
of liis presdit undertaking. Whether lie regarded it as tentative 
of the larget'work, or was led to the latter by getting thus far 
into the middle of the subject, he does not inform us. Hut we 
can well undershmd that a man who found himscilf immersed in 
the epoch of final change from republic to monarchy, might 
naturally proceed to spread liis scheme ovesr tlie first gieat period 
of the Empire. 

Looking at these two volumes with the jealousy we have sought 
tf) justify, we venture to spnajj;^ of them as a fair foundation for the 
whole work; in some parts not so mtissivc or well wrouglit as we 
might have desired, yet fully capable, we think, of supporting 
‘ the superstructure designed. We should fiave hesitated in forming 
this opinion from the first chaptex’s only; but Mr. Morivalc 
rises with his subject; and the great figure of Julius Ciesar be- 
cwming dominant on his canvas, gives more vigour and earnestness 
to his manner than when trcamig of that general condition of the 
repiiblie, and those city parties and civil brrtils in which this 
wonderful man was nilrtured. It is a good sign when an author 
W^rms with the action* he records. 

Mr. Merivale could not have dispensed with a preliminary 
outline of Roman* history, even from its origin. In any case, 
to render such a summary clear, just, and effective for its pur¬ 
pose, is th®, highest test to which an historian can bo put. In 
the case of Rome the difficulty exceeds perhaps that of jmy other. 
^Wc think ourselves familiar with it from the teaching of schools ; 
but'this knowledge is for the most part of events only ; few com¬ 
prehend at all distinctly the strangely interwoven elements of 
Roman government and internal polity, the progressive changps 
•therein, the mutual effects of these changes, the inffuenee of 
foreign conquest on the social and political condition of the statp, 
or those other more secret and subtle causes which are ever at 
‘work, altering and undermining all human institutions. If the 
reader has at any period, devoted himself to such studies, the 
summary in the first of tfaesp chapters Imay suffice*!!) refresh his 
memory pf all that is most essential. But we do not think it will 
adequately iifttruct thqjie ifho come only half informed to the 
subject, amd Ipr whom it Is duty as well as profit of the histo¬ 
rian to smoothen the road to the threshold* of liis work. This 
duty indeed has its limits, and no writer can be called upon to , 
provide for.utter ignorance. But still we complain of the present 
introduction as less lucid than it sliould ha^e beem. There is too 
much of,obviojjs labour for effect,* and a certain turgcscence of 

, phrase* 
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phrase which falls heavily on the car, and tends to make^scure 
what it is most needful should be easily understood. The folff wing 
passage, t.dien almost at random, will show our meaning:— / 

‘ As the light begins to brighten about the cradle of the Roman in¬ 
stitutions, we discover distinct traces of the existence witliin their pale, 
not of two classes only, the warriors and their subjects, but of a third 
also, occupying a position between the others, shying in the name, 
and in an inferior degree in the rights and privileges, of the dominant 
class. The patricians and plebeians of Rome represent, at this early 
period, two races of different origin; the former of which has admitted 
the other, whether on compulsion or by concession, after a fruitless 
resistance, or by a spontaneous arrangeftjent, to a certain prfsscribcd 
share in the privileges of government ar.d the rights of conquest. It 
exacts in return a strict alliance against the unruly subjects and jealous 
enemies common to both, puring a century and a half of republican 
government, while the external policy of the state is developing its 
tendency to universal aggressif)n, and the work of aggrandizement and 
self-defence seem to the eye of the ihere bystander to pa auimatell by 
a common instinct, there exists nevertheless internally a strong undcr,^ 
current of hostility between these half-rSluctant yoke-fellows.* 

And again, towards the close of'the chapter:— 

0 

* At the same period there arose in various qufh’ters of the world 
mysterious voices, of wliich historians have rejteated the echoes, indi¬ 
cating a general but undefined presentiment that an age of social or 
moral unity was approaching. The East was rous'ed to a fervid anti¬ 
cipation of the advent of some universal conqueror, who should melt 
all raankindinto a crude inorganic mass. Accustomed frem its in¬ 
fancy to a series of monarchical dynasties, it was uneasy under the 
republican organization and individual development which followed 
upon the Roman conquest. It sighed for the coming of another Cyrus 
or Alexander. But these sounds found a responsive chord in the 
West.’ &c. 

This metaphorical redundance—^not very correctly applied in. 
some parts of the foregoing passages—is sensibly# abated as the 
auflior proceeds ; and, on the whole, we do not find other fault 
with his style than that it is somewhat (^ficient in point and 
terseness, and is spotted with foreign phrases for which we have 
no nocfl. Such expressions as the ‘ Marian element,’ ‘ the normal 
typo of a conquering race,’ * Hellenic ideas,’ * an indecent cult',’ 
&c., occur frequently, and are always oTensive. • 

He begins with a somewhat * ambitious description of the 
topogi-.aphy of the Seven Hills; and depictures the isolation 
ancl fierceness of the Roman character, as connected with the 
solitary wildness of this locality. * Such a position,J he says, 

* was admirably adapted for a place of repeat, and offered an 
impregnable shelter to crime and rapine. It seemed created by 

'Nature 
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NatuKd herself to be the strongliold of a people of reserved clia- 
ractoilr and predatory habits. It was destined to become the den 

\jf file wolves of Italy.’ Mr, Mertvale is hardly justified in thus 
describing* the early Romans by the phrase of a defeated enemy. 
Nor have we much faith in the inferences here drawn. The 
Seven Hills, even if they offered shelter to the infant city, did not 
nurture it into greatness. They owe everything to Rome—not 
Rome to them. A hundred localities of the same land would 
have offered like advantages. The soul of Roman greatness was 
not in the shelter of its hills, but in its civil and military institu¬ 
tions, and in the unity of* spirit and vigour of action produced 
thereby ; wliich kept tl*e ^tjite from being ever confederate with 
others, save when she became their conqueror and chief. 

The growth of a single town, obscure in its origin, into the 
empire of the then 4inown world, is a prodigious phenomenon,^ 
We need thus to bring together the two extremes, before we can 
fully comprehend how greatly the fact surpasses any kindred 

• event in the history of nations. And even in the decline and 
fall of this vast fabric of poVer we have fresh cause for wonder at 
the slender foundation of an* edifice, stable 'enough to resist so 
many centuries «f debay, and leaving such ample vestiges to later 

•ages. Fortuitous causes are out of the question; nor is any theory 
of race or temperament more admissible. Whether we consider the 
founders as a col5ny, or as a band of lawless adventurers, which Mr. 
Merivale seems to suppose, equally certain is it that they were of 
the same*Latin stock as other neighbouring tribes—modified, it may 
be, by intermixture, or other incidents to which such smfdl com¬ 
munities aie liable. Throwing aside what is poetic and legendary 
ill the history of Rome, we camrot look elsewhere than to moral 
causes for its grandeur of growth. Partially modelled under the 
rule of the kings—more largely evolved in the change to repub¬ 
lican government—farliier extended and matured by those internal 

• struggles of Classes which more than once threatened the existence 
of the state—the institutions of Rome survived in show when tTieir 
virtue was extinct, sand lent a specious shelter even to those 
nsurpations which concerted republic into an empire. Tlic 
living energy they possessed in the bbtter times^f the republic 
has no parallel in history, ancient or modem. The harsh and 
limited character of Sparftin institutions removes them from the 
comparisoij. Athens, even in the utmost vigour of that democracy 
which so deeply engages Mr. Grote’s admiration, did not put forth, 
the unity of action, or create that passionate devotion of citizei^ 
to their country, which is so striking in the annals of Rome. The 
internal polity of Vonice was too complel and corrupt, even in its 
best d^ys, to,admit of its being brought into the parallel. With 

eveiiy 
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every allowance for that (so-called) casualty of events, to ?which 
nations as well as men are liable, it is impossible not to sec iAthe 
fate and fortunes of Rome bow much her constitution rose aljovq.^ 
others in solidity and active power. The successive find fierce 
struff^lcs of the plebeians for a guarantee of personal liberty, for 
div ision of binds, and for equal right to all the offices and rewards 
t>f the commonwcjdth, show how deep the foundation was laid ; 
these contests actually invigorating the state which at the moment 
they seemed fated to ruin. The expression of Florus, Magna populi 
Romani fortuna, sed semper in malis major j'esurrexit^ ajiplies as 
well to her recovery from civil dissensions as to her proud survival 
of the foreign assaults which repeatedly, menaced her existence. 

Though the greatness of Rome could not have arisen from 
fortuitous causes, yet we myst admit that the adoption and growth 
of the institutions which engendered it may'have resulted ranch 
more from what we call accident ^than from actual design. In 
truth, no human intention could have produced such a fabric, any 
more than it could have created the complex structure of our 
hmglish constitution. We have evCTy reason to suppose that 
Rome .adopted into her primitive gt vernment many usages from 
the Latin and Ktruscan states. These were pfogi’tsssively moulded 
;ind modilictl as with us—in some cases b)» convenience or ne¬ 
cessity, in others by the direct collision of different influences and 
classes. In both instances tlie result may in part bo attributed 
to the comparative insulation from neighbouring states. While 
the Etruscan' and Latin cities were engaged in confedcraefes, more 
w less extensive and binding, Rome was almost always single 
in her course of action. Her connexions with other states were 
mainly those of conquest and supremacy. Her institutions, whetheV 
of peace or war, were all individual to the city. Her rights of 
c;iti/.enship, even when most extended by prudence or necessity, 
flowed from within to without. Her colonifes, unlike those of the 
Gre^'ks, never assumed the condition of indopen<lenc8. Her most 
distant wars w<a:e conducted, her most distant provinces ruled, 
hy men chosen within the walls. The furmsrand superstitions of 
the national religion were maintained wherever arms or her 
magistracy were*present. Conditions bke these, however origi¬ 
nating, could not exist without large influence cm the destinies of 
a state. Yet the greatness thereby cre^Wd had in ira germ of 
decay, derived from' those very elem^ta of power, and growing 
with their operatiem. ^ 

I In one of Hume’s Essays he mentions three anomalies of go¬ 
vernment as among the most singular which history affords—the 
y^xipn wagav8/x<vv of Athens, the relation of the*Coniitia Cenpiriata 
and Comitia Tributa of Rome, "and the impressmept of seamen 
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in Enwllntl. The second of these is, indeed, a striking instance 
of peculiarity and integrity of Roman institutions. Here 
\pre two distinct legislative bodies; opposed to each’otlier in 
origin, intefests, and manner of action; yet, amidst all the civil 
c'ontests in Rome, the only instance of mutual collision between 
th(!m is one recorded by Appian, trivial in itself, and hajtpening 
at a time when the republic w'as well nigh extinct. No one 
beforehand could have predicted such a result. 

The office of Dictator, in itself almost as ^eat an anomaly, 
must be counted among the most admirable of the Roman insti¬ 
tutions. Based on the principle of preservation of tlie common¬ 
wealth, it rested for its aetign on public virtue and obedience to 
law ; and it is wonderful for how long a period, whenever the 
agency was invoked, this confidence justified by the result. 
SoTne partial analogies to this office may be found elsewhere ; but 
none approaching it in grandeui^ and efficacy. It is purely Roman 
in its every part—in the choice of men—in the limitation as to 
time—in the frequent surrtmder of the dignity the moment its 
object was fulfilled—and evra in the law, trivial as it may seem, 
which forbatle the supreme fum'tionary to appear on horseback 
without perinissi(5n ofthe people.# Avoid of more than a century 
Iiad occurred in the Dictatorship when Sylla assumed it. But it 
was the name only, without the ancient virtue of the office. The 
Dict.ator was now the military tyrant of the state, no longer the 
guardian of its safety and freedom. The fact is one which well 
illustrates*the mighty change that had already taken place in the 
social and political condition of Rome. 

The points on which we have been tempted to <lwell arc among 
those which the work before us has all hut waived. Tlic author 
who is about to record the change and decay of the Roman con¬ 
stitution ought clearly to expound this constitution in its nascent 
and progressive state.* Mr. Merivale has given a rapid hut 
faithful summliry of the struggles on the agrarian laws—of the 
momentous changes which raised the phhs to equality of privilege 
with the populus—<^P the principle of Roman colonization—and 
of the contests and concessions by which the citizenship of Rome 
was finally extended to all •the Italian states. Bui be is almost 
silent as to the origin of the Roman people—says little of the 
form of gov^ment as conducing to their greatness—and alludes 
to the peculiar isolation of the republic TatheT*as a proof of their 
barbarous character than, as we have found cause to consider it, 
an dement and cause of tl^ir progress and persistent success. Hes 
speaks of* them indeed as the normal typ^ of a ccmquering race ; 
but ve^ slightly shows whence this type arose^ or in what it 
mainly consisted. 
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He has justly depicted the increasing and already intolerable 
corruption of Rome at the time when his narrative opens. Many 
causes contributed to this—^nonc more than the system of provineij^^ 
rule. Consulships, and other curule offices, were sought for, not 
from regard to the public weal, but as steps to the government of 
those; provinces which yielded most ample spoil. No sovereignty 
so liarsh or destructive as that of a Roman proconsul; fostering his. 
pri\’^ate vices, or forwarding the projects of his future ambition, by 
the riches torn fronj his temporary subjects. The recorded wealth 
of Crassus was less nefariously acquir^; but the high position it 
gave in the commonwealth to a man of. his slender merit, strikingly 
illustrates the change of manners that l^pd.taken place. The growth 
of the city, increasing with that of dominion and citizenship, 
brought together a base and brute multitude, alien to the glories 
of Rome, and ignorant ol the better institntions of the ancient 
time—ready to render service to any Catiline or Clodius who 
might call them to the work t)f revolution and plunder. These 
abuses hatl sunk so deeply into the morals and discipline of the* 
republic, that the restoration of primitive ideas and usages became 
impossible. It would have taken a whole generation of Catos to 
accomplish it; and of Catos mqre truly wi^e and practical than 
him who hits carried the name; to posterity. » The institutions and* 
virtues of Rome had alike decayed; and that decay was not the 
simple decrepitude of age, but the worser disease of human pas¬ 
sions h‘t loose by prosperity and power. Both within the city 
and without, save among a few old republican enthusifists, there 
existed the feeling that a change was at hand—inevitable if not 
desirable. 

The epoch of Marius and Sylla, and the civil war begotten by 
their ambition and jealousy, form a threshold to the events which 
occupy the still more remarkable period before us. These extra¬ 
ordinary men, each victorious over foreign enemies, each taking 
the badge of a party, and contending fiercely for superiority at homo, * 
diet much to hasten the catastrophe in progress. Marius—an 
admirable soldier, but coldly and brutally unprincipled—is readily 
understood. He assumed the cause of the. Italian states against the 
ruling aristocracy of Rome,from the personal motives just named, 
and to recruit the armies which subserved to these objcct§. He 
probably had no real purpose beypnd,J though partj^ spirit gave 
hiiri credit for sucbi Sylla was of liigher stamp—otje of those 
^who stand out in bold relief on the W'orld’s history ; great in 
iptellc<;1, constant in purpose, intrepid and powerful in action, 
but blasted in the moral part by a contemptuous indificrence to 
hiimati virtue and happiness, which led to •the perpetration or 
permission of cruelties, hateful’ in their very recor^. It needs a 
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large viiw of the contradictions of human character to explain the 
anon|&lies of this man^s mind and career. It is usual to spejik of him 
llhi the champion of the nobility and old senatorial families against 
the encroachments of democracy within the city and the pressure of 
the new citizenship created without: and such undoubtedly he was 
in the changes he effected during the two years of his dictatorship. 
But we stop short of believing, as some do, that his single and 
settled purpose was that of restoring the integrity of the Rej)ublic. 
Personal passions mingled themselves with, if they did not decide, 
his public acts. An early hatred of his rugged rival Marius was 
embittered by time, and by the cruelties of their protrac^ted 
confli(rt. Ambition had floiibtless also a large share in moulding 
tlie events of his life. Such a man, so gifted with the ability for 
power, could not do otherwise than gpisp at it. His sudden 
abdication of what hdd been won at such cost of toil and blood 
is not as incompatible with thi^ as it might seem. We dare not 
sot down anything to principle ; but neither can we admit tlie 
tiotion of fear as prompting^the act; we look rather to the pride 
of a man who had nothing fuAher to gain, to his contempt of the 
world he had thus mastered, and to his love of luxurious indul¬ 
gence, as it is ddfecribed to ns by the writers of the age. Or it 
might be, that he alr^dy felt the approaches of the disease, what¬ 
ever this was, which shortly after ended his days. The annalist 
easily records tliat event which stops alike the career of all—of 
the groat, the brave, and the wise— 

'AfifiEQ Sc ot fiEyaXoi Kaprepoi ij eotfoi aycpEQ— 
but he is ignorant, or tak(« little note, of those more subtle causes, 
W'hicli, though not suflicuemt to stop tlie current of life, yet check 
and turn it aside in its course—of tliose physical changes which ])ut 
passions to sleep and paralyze the powers of action. History 
revels in tales of poison and secret assassination, but is silent ’as 
to the secret d^case of organs—the slow poison of bodily decay. 
Yet it is certain that these things are <lecply conceme<l in worldly 
affairs; and we could surest many cases of historical paradox, 
best solved by looking to tliem alone. SutJh documents, however, 
are written for the most* part in too delicate a qjiauvcter to be 
legible by the historian ; ailtl we must needs be content with, and 
give what cTcjUt we may, the coarser materials which are put in 
evidence before us. • • 

Again, there is an obvious facility in defining character by strong 
and arbitrary lines; and there may be often a moral use in this. 
Inasmuch as the highest grades of virtue and excellence are those* 
which best will bear such definition. Bi^ the author who gene¬ 
ralizes tbo much in this matter invents a drama rather than writes 
a history; and»his personages become puppets, moved by his own 
, • hands,'* 
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hands, not the real actors on the great stage of the world. ^Though 
it he true that every man has a certain men^ and moral teA'pem- 
ment from his birth, more or less apparent throughout life, yeVis 
human character, in the common scmse of the term,‘made up of 
too many elements, often strangely incongruous in tliemselves, to 
be submitted to any standard of unity. Accidents ami mutations 
interpose in this as in all other human things; and it would l)o 
hardly less an error to attribute all events to a blind fate than to 
assign them universally to fixities of purpose in the agents. 
The consciousness of every man tells him of such alternations 
and anomalies in himself. The appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober has a meaning beyond rthfe bare anecdote; and the 
noble poetry of Dryden is true to life in picturing, under am>ther 
influence, the ra]>id changes of mood and mind in Philip’s grcfiter 
son. We advert to this matter, not as «C mere contingency of 
error, but as an actual fault in ,historians, which it is the more 
needful to guard against at a time when fiction, open or I’oncealed, 
presses so hard in various ways on the true history of mankind. ' 
Scarcely had the troubled perioef of Marius and Sylla come to 
a close, when there sprang up the concurrence of four wars—that 
with Mithridates in the cast, the vigorous struggle of Spain under 
Sertorius in the west, the devastating wav of the pirates in the 
Mediterranean, and that of the gladiators in the very centre 
of Roman power—contests formidable separately—-capable per- 
hap.s of subverting the republic, could they have coalesced in 
action as they coincided in time. These wars, whdUever their 
effect on the fortunes of Rome, gave lustre to the name of one 
great commander, and raised him to high influence in the state, 
strengthened by his relation to the ruling aristocracy of the city. 
The yet greater rival of Cneius Pompeius had no such early 
harvest of glory. Though his descent was ancient and distin¬ 
guished, and his talents always conspicilous, yet was he chiefly • 
k'lown during the first period of his life in cify profligacy or 
party conflicts; and gave little certain angury of that wonderful 
career of victory which made him inastei* of the Roman world, 
and rendered even his assassination ineffectual in annulling the 
sovereignty he had created. « 

Our author’s secqnd and third chapters are chiefly occupied 
with the conspiracy of Catiline, and M^ith sketches oT the character 
.and early life of ^he two illustrious rivals just noticed, and of 
otht'rs who played an eminent part in the great drama of Roman 
“ revolution now approaching towards its crisis. Of what relates 
to Julius CsEsar we sl^all have occasion to speak afterwards. As 
respects Pompeius—or may we be pardoned for adjuring to 
Pompey^ since it is part of the greatness of certein names that 
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they are naturalized among; nations remote in position as in date— 
the#estimate Mr. J0[erivale forms of his character qnd {lublic 
Neonduct is probably just on the whole, though we think he 
commits the error of defining too absolutely the course of thought 
and policy* whidi led to tliis public t;areer. It may be that 
Pompey saw and felt what our author aflirins he did ; but there 
are several circumstances which inspire very great doubt on the 
subject. Energetic and successful in military action, his political 
course, whore not actually feeble, was tortuous and uncertain 
even to his friends and confederates. Adopted the successor 
to Sylla as leader of the ^o-istocratic party, he was often lukc- 
wjirm, sometimes a trsfit^jr to their interests. His accession 
to the triumvirate comes closely under the latter interpretation. 
His permission of the violent and |[agitious acts of Clt)dius, 
when he might hav& prevented them, can hardly be explained, 
still less vindicated; juid his^ relations, political and persomil, 
to Cicero aggravate this charge e^rainst him. Warm and amiable 
•generally in his private afFcttions, he wanted the vigorous consis¬ 
tency needful to his ambiti?)p—more urgently needful when en¬ 
gaged in competition with a Caesar. He brought to tliis confli(;t 
for the mastery df Rome the fame of his former acts and the sup¬ 
port of the old nobility, for whom, though with a confidence 
abated by time, he was the only hope, Caesar came to it, armed 
with present glory, and with a steadiness of purpose and action 
all his own. So confronted, it could not be doubtful how the 
contest between these two great Romans would end. 

These views of the character of Pompey, and the doubt whether 
he held any settled scheme of political action, arc mainly dcriv^l 
from the writings of Cicxiro; liis advocate, as far as ciircuinstauces 
would allow him to be so—an advocate, or an accuser, not merely 
with his own time, but with all succeeding ages I In the case of 
this eminent man, alst», a bold and skilful pen is needed to serve 
the cause of %tric4 historical truth, without needlessly otfending 
opinions which have gained a sanction from the general adop¬ 
tion of posterity. •The chiiracter of Cicero, as drawn by our 
author, is not altogether such a p^ture as might have been 
desired: neither his merits nor his foibles are brought out with 
sufficient force. Little is^said of the consummate grandeur and 
completeness of his oratpry,-* though upon these performances 
his glory mainly rests. His philosophical knd purely literary 
works hardly add to his real fame, though they do not deduct 
from it. His epistles, admirable as documents of cliaractcr and 
manners,•are so at the cost of his persojial reputation. Vanity, 
pedantyy, feebleness'of will, and feebleness of endurance, all stand 
in record against him under the unconscious testimony of his own 
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pen. Such is the evidence that we are compelled, desjAte our¬ 
selves, to.apply it to the greatest act of his public life, al|ji to 
<loubt whether his conduct in the Catiline conspiracy was all than 
he himself has depicted it to us. This doubt is strengthened from 
other histcHrical sources; and the acclamation which* hailed him 
Father of his Country was a cry of momentary impulse, which 
a year afterwards dwelt in few memories but his own. He met* 
his death, indeed, with fortitude, but even here we have it from a 
high contemporary authority that ‘ it was the sole calamity which 
he bore as it became a man to do.’ 

Incomparable as an advociate, theSb other and lower qualities, 
and a certain jealousy as to his origiie, forbade his ever attaining 
the higher conditions of a statesman, especially at the time of 
revolution in which his lot was cast. We have t'arious proofs 
that Caesar and Porapey tlioroughly understood all his foibles, and 
worked upon them for their own, purposes. To the masculine 
vigour and singleness of Capsar’s mind, in particular, they appear 
in remarkable contrast, and there i|, curious evidence how inuclf 
the orator stood in awe of the grey commander even before his 
career of victory had begun. We c«m welljijclieve that the latter 
must often have smiled at the mixed humility and*vanity of Cici?ro’s 
communications with him—the submissivenhss of a conscious in¬ 
feriority in will and actirm—the vanity of a man, whom it is pain¬ 
ful to call a pedant, but who in reality was suc;li. In the midst of 
Cmsar’s last Spanish campaign, one of the most critical of his life, 
Cicero introduced to him a young man, named Praemlius, in a. 
letter interlarded as thickly with Greek phrases and quotations as 
ft a modern fashionable novel with French; and, it must needs be 
added, with as little pertinency t>r fitness. It is true that he calls 
it genus novum litterarum ; but still we feel it strange that such a 
letter should have been written by Cicero and addressed to Caesar. 

There is something of moral guilt in indiscriminate praise, as 
in«indiscriminate censure. To this further reproa^ we fear that 
Cicero must be submitted. He was Seivor tveim'ms in the strongest 
sense of the phrase. His speeches againsfVerres, Catiline, and 
Antony show ^ow large aij armoury of caustic language he had at 
coinmsmd. But in his epistles and elsewhere we possess the most 
copious collection of Jaudatory phrase;^ in existence—one that has 
served as a lexicon to the learned flatterers of ev^y later time. 
It is impossible nof to see that he generally praises with a reflex 
view towards himself. He is governed much more by the seduc¬ 
tion of his own style than by the reality before him. If the 
letters of introduction,, of which he is so liberal, were but half 
true as to the virtues of those recommended, 4lome could xjot have 
been so speedily submitted to the servitude whi^ mow hung over 
her. • The 
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The character of Cato is not formally brought forward by our 
authj^r among those of the other great actors of the tiijie. This 
Ve regard as an omission. He is one of those persone^es in his¬ 
tory who liave become, in some degree, the property of the poet 
and the moralist, and respecting whom there is a conventional 
language of panegyric not wholly in accordance with the rough 
*and rude resdity. The succeeding part of Mr. Merivale’s nar¬ 
rative, in 'as far as it relates to the Roman Stoic, shows what 
the truth of history requires to be deducted from common repute 
regarding him. 

The account of the intfigues '’and combinations which pro¬ 
duced the first Triuir^iyite is clear and forcible. It was 
an unprincipled cabal, annulling by a transient union the real 
powers of the constitution, while J^eeping up its outward 
forms. The int(;rest5 of the senate and nobles were sacrificed by 
one triumvir ; those of the pepple by another ; while the third 
ministered to tlie alliance that power which wealth gives in a cor- 
n’uptecl state. What individual ambition could not yet effect was 
attained by this conjunction.*^ It was the empire of Augustus by 
anticipation, and conducting to this as a natural result. But it 
wanted tliat stalfility which unity of person and purpose alone 
Vould give, and was dissolved by the separation of the same ambi¬ 
tious interests which had created it. 

The first effect of the Triumvirate was to give to Caesar the 
consulship, which he could not otherwise have obtained. He 
was regaWed by the aristocracy of Rome as too dangerous a 
representative of the doctrines and acts of the Gracchi and 
Marius to admit of their acquiescence in the power which this, 
office conferred on him. But the power was got—the colleague 
whom they thrust in to cripple it thrown violently aside—and the 
position of Caesar further confirmed by the marriage of Poinpty 
with his daughter. The uxorious temperament of the latter offered 
a pledge and security to Ca'sar, during the long absence from Rotne 
which was close at hand as the first act in his higher career. This 
career now lies before fts in a more definite form than heretofore; and, 
though more or less famUiar to all, ye^ considering the grandeur 
of the man, the greatness of what he accomplishcci, and the influ¬ 
ence tliis has had upon all succeeding ages, vc may be excused for 
dwelling at smne length oxiuthe«ubject. It occupies, indeed, more 
than one half of the volumes before us; antFwe cannot hesitate 
in admitting that Mr. Merivale has done it full justice. As we 
before said, he rises in vigour as he gets free from the complex 
intrigues of the city, and embodies in hi| narrative that scries of 
stirring^ events whiclr carried Cmsar to single supremacy. 

We have bafore noticed several .foreign works, and particularly 
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those of Meissner and Dromann, in itrhich the life, oharacUJr, and 

policy of Julius Caesar are fully and ably handled. In El|<jfland 
we are chiefly indebted to Dr. Arnold and to Mr. Lon^ for what 
we possess on this subject; and in Mr. Merivale*s preface he 
warmly and japracefully acknowledges the aid lie has* derived from 
the writings of the former on the later commonwealth of Rome. 
Of the original materials for the life of Cff*s<ir, we have little room 
and not much occasion to speak. They are well known to scholars 
in their different degrees of value and authenticity. We may well 
regret here, as so often elsewhere, the lost books of Livy, whose 
personal knowledge of those who hacf witnessed or partaken in the 
acts of this eventful time would hav” given still deeper interest 
and charm to his narrative power. We should willingly recover 
from the spoils of time t*ie history of Asinius Pollio, the cynical 
companion of Csesar in all his most arduous campaigns ; or the 
letters and biography of Atticus,«the tranquil observer and com¬ 
mon friend of all parties, even when factions weife fi<?rcest. Yet 
more should we wish that the stem truth and lofty moral digniQ^ 
of Tacitus could have been appliejf to the life of a man who made 
such mighty changes in the destinies of Ips country. These arc 
vain aspirations; yet in some sort fori«d upon* us when disheart¬ 
ened by the doubtful stories of Suetonius, Plutarch, Ditm Cassius, 
and other anecdote-mongers of antiquity. Thg authority of Ap- 
pian is abated by distance of time and other doubts os to his his¬ 
tories. The little we have from Sallust upon this period the bias 
of the writer compels us to receive with caution. Tlfe Pharsalia 
of Lucan may not safely be taken as more than subsidiary autho¬ 
rity to facts recorded elsewliere; though we are unwilling to 
utter anything in depreciation of this fine composition, which we 
ran hardly agree with C,luintilian in regarding rather as oratory 
than poetry.* The materials which come tq us for the life of 
Caesar most free from cavil and doubt are his owr^ Commentaries, * 
altd Cicero’s Epistles and Orations. The former, whatever their 
merits, cannot be rescued altogether from the charge of partial, 
representation. The latter need to be rlad with a criticed eye, 
from the pecqjiarities of Ciuero’s charactCT, anti his political posi¬ 
tion in regard to the great men who *figUTe in the events before 
us. • , ^ • 

The early life of Caesar affords two or three anecdotes which 
we c-annot well distrust, seeing how entirely they accord with his 
later acts. His bold and successful collision with Sylla, then in 

* W« suspect U»t Mr. Mfrivule concurs sntii us in our liigh estitllateof Lnean, 
seeing tlie great fr^uency of bis tiiautstioos from this poet, and the undue value he 
thus gives to his liistorical authority. * Occasionally too, we are sorry to dUd, we find 
his style passing insensibly iuto what is'almost a translation of th^harsolla. 
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the fulness of power, and ^forcing his will with Hood—and the 
chivalrous transaction with the Cilician pirates—ore instances of 
tne strong determination, self-confidence, and perfect intrepidity 
ao amply sliown in the sequel. The moral coure^ of the youth 
is said to have drawn a pr^iction from Sylla of the future fortune 
of the man. Such stories are often begotten by the event; but we 
can well believe that Sylla might discover, in a character having 
so mudi kindred with his own, those elements which are sure to 
be effective in a state bordering on dissolution. 

The other information we possess as to the early part of Ca'sar’s 
life, with the exception of his study of rhetoric at Rhodes, places 
him before us as a reckleSs spendthrift, a city voluptuary, a fear¬ 
less politician and partisan. His relationship to Marius gave 
name and foundation to a course of act^n which he would pro¬ 
bably have pursued had no such connexion existed. For though, 
in this instance also, we think Mr. Merivale too decided in 
assigning motives and method to political conduct, yet we cannot 
doubt that C«esar, cousidous of and confiding in Ids own powers, 
and observant of tlie decay of\ncient institutions and all republi¬ 
can virtues around hiny must have felt that a great arena was open 
to the exercise of these powers, and to tlic ambition whit;h their 
possession was sure to*inspire. Under such impressions be took 
the line of party n^ost natural to him as the nephew of Marius, and 
offering a surer road to influence than the adhesion to a jealous, 
intriguing, and totteriiig aristocracy. Without pretending to 
affirm it, we see no cause to suppose more of scheme or foresight 
than this in Caesar’s early public life. He flung himself upon 
the tide of events then rushing stormily on—prepared to stem it 
with strong arm and heart of controversy—but yet unaware how 
he should be carried forwards, or on what shore his fortune would 
cast him. 

Tins broad view tallies better, we think, with Caesar’s ciharacter 
and the records of his early life, than any more refined speculation 
^as to his political and personal objects at this period. The juve- 
*nile excesses related of him were due in some part, probably, 
to physical constitution—an element ne^cr to be cysriigarded in 
forming such estimates—in part, perhaps, to the desire of warding 
off suspicion at a time whe^ the hand of power was strong against 
his party. We have already had occasion to comment cm the fre¬ 
quent error of historians in regarding character* as single and un¬ 
changeable, and parcelling out their theory of motives and events 
accordingly. The mind of Csesar was as entirely individual, as 
little touclted by time or changed by circumstances, as any on 
record. .But it is perfectly consistent with this to suppose that 
his views were ^larged, and their direction determined by events 
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themselves. The ambition with wh|)ch he was early charged, he 
undoubtedly had—seconded by a strong and consistent wl^ll and 
high intellectual power—and these sufficiently defined his course 
in the existing state of Rome. He seems to have* avoided any 
direct connexion with the profligate plots so frequeait'at this period. 
We doubt his being otherwise concerned in that of Catiline than 
as a too indulgent spectator of scenes which might open new ave¬ 
nues to his own ambition. During the career of Clodius he was 
absent from the city ; but he signalized himself by his efforts to 
shelter his political adversary Cicero, whom Poinpey, professedly 
a friend, betrayed to the violent demagogue. His own measures 
in the popular cause, both before andfluring his consulsliip, appear 
to have been in themselves neither intemperate nor unreasonable. 
His period of govemm^t in Spain was successful in arms, able 
in administration. But this was his sole* independent command 
before the Gallic war; and when we compare his early course with 
the wide career and large renown of his rivad, yet find them 
equally associated in the Triumvirate, we see that Rome hdd 
already learnt to know the loftic*v character anil higher resources 
of Ca*sar, and that this position was one )vhich could not safely 
be denied to him, 

In his fifth chapter, as an introduction io the Gallic campaigns 
of Capsfir, Mr. Mcrivale gives an able imd lucid history of the 
great Celtic race, which in its different branches and at successive 
times came into urgent collision with Rome—once putting her very 
existence at stake, and often inflicting panic by the conjunction 
of these northern hordes with the Italian states hostjjic to the 
republic. The last great alarm from this people had been the 
irruption of the Cimbri, in transient connexion with certain Teu¬ 
tonic tribes, into Italy and Southern Gaul—a gigantic armed 
migration, which swept away more than oqe Roman army, and 
required the strenuous arm of Marins to arrest it. BhK>dy victo- 
vies, ending in massacres, satisfied the dignity md restored the 
safety of Rome. It was reserved for the greater nephew of Marius 
to complete the work on the soil of Gaul^ itself, and by the con¬ 
quests of successive cajqpaigns to brii^ the whole of this warlike 
country into subjection to the Roman power—a spWdid achieve¬ 
ment, and, from the^auses j'ust mentipned, duly estimated at Rome. 
The formidable king of Pontus, a worthy rival in arms to Sylla 
and Porapey, hacl disturbed, after all, but the distant possessions 
of the Republic. The Gauls once reached the Capitol, and still 
stood at the mountain gates of Italy, menacing her provinces, and 
requiring the constant, watchfulness of her legions. * 

Tliese Gallic campaigns qf Ctesar, exteftd^ througlt, his long 
proconsulship of nine years, illustrate splendidl}!* the genius and 
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resources of the man, and throw, moreover, a curious light on the 
still remaining institutions of the republic. As proconsul, and 
with provinces and legions allotted to him, the law forbad his 
going out of* the limits they assigned. The city was interdicted 
to him ; and for this long period of time, though forty years of 
age when this section of his career began, he never entered 
the place in which the interests of the world were concentered. 
Yet in no other way could his ambition have been better 
served. The active part of eacdi year was passed with his legions 
in marches and victories, and in the acquisition of spoils, 
with which to purchase fifrther power. Leaving his army 
under his lieutenants at thd ^d of the campaign, to be recruited 
and refreshed, he came liim|clf each winter to the frontier of his 
province nesarest to Rome, where he wsis met by his numerous 
friends and partisans from the city, animated by his conquests and 
increasing fame. His military court there had more validity in 
it than the habitual presence of his rival in the heart of Rome. 

now became a contest between living succesp on the one side, 
and the memory of past achi^ements on the other—a contest 
which the world will CTjpr decide in the same way;— 

* ‘ To have done is to hang 

Quite out t>f fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.* 

The resistance of the Gauls might possibly have been pro¬ 
longed, or more successful, had they been familiar witli the 
methods of guerilla warfare. Rut either from temperament or 
national custom, they aggregated themselves into masses wholly 
incapable of” withstanding the organized valour of the invaders. 
The history of the tenth legion is familiar to every reader 
of these stirring campaigns. Capsar was well served by his 
generals as by his .soldmrs. Yet, as in the case of Napo^ 
icon’s marshals,^ their fame was little more than the reflection 
of his. Labienus, the most noted of them, deserted the standard 
pf Cmsar at the time he passed the Rubicon; an act which 
served but to show how entirely it was the spirit of the great com¬ 
mander which ruled and invigorated his army. Thoi^gh Labienus 
served the enmnies of Cmsar^until he perished in the battle of 
Munda, his naii\p never agaip appears before ms associated with 
any great action of war. Other* causes may l^e conceived for 
this ; but themiain one doubtless was, the absence of that inspi¬ 
ration which came from the genius of the Master. 

Our author’s account of these military transactions is spirited, 
and fairly illustrated by reference to existing localities, though 
such is the life which*illustrations of this kind impart that we 
could havd wishfld them carried still much farther. We draw our 
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chief acquaintance with the Gallic wars, it is needless to say, 
from the. books which have come down to us under the nai^e of 
the gT’eat chief himself. The Commentaries ha%'e ever held 
a high place among historical records; and no wonder, con¬ 
sidering his fame, the masculine simplicity of the style, and the 
greatness of the deeds recorded. Even here, however, the audacity 
of modem criticism has flung its doubts on the theme of our 
schoolboy exercise and delight. We have already adverted to a 
general suspicion of partiality in the narrative. Other charges 
have been made impeaching the accuracy even of the military 
details, which we are surprised to fihd that Mr. Merivalc passes 
over without notice. Long ago M.*„Puysegur, a French general, 
liad broached this pyrrhonism as to certain parts of the work. Fre¬ 
deric of Prussia, sceptic end warrior by profession, and fresh from 
his own bloody campaigns, avowed that he read the C’ommenta- 
ries in later life with altered faith from that of his earlier days. 
His friend Voltaire—if we may thus profane the'name of friend¬ 
ship—living close to the scene of the actions recorded in the firSt 
book; and Wamery, upon a minitfe survey of the same loc^alities; 
started grave scruples as to the operations |)y which Ca‘sar sought 
to stf)p the egress of the Helvetifuis from their mountain territory.* 
Various passages in the other campaigns nave been the subject 
of like criticism, and doubts even stated as tq the authorship of 
the whole work. In these doubts we cannot for a moment acqui¬ 
esce. Without referring to those other writers, Rohan, Guiehard, 
&c.,' who have vindicated the military narrative, we find in Capsar’s 
Commentaries a perfect reflection of the energy and intelligence of 
the man, and an entire correspondence with the description which 
Cicero gives of their style :—Nudi sunt et recti et venusti^ omni 
omatu orationiSf tanquam veste^ detracto. We cannot indeed con- 
efeive any other or lesser artist to have througn off so completely 
all ornamental colouring from his narrative, and to have preserved 
£uch entire unity throughout the whole. And what record or note 
has there been left to us of such other author ? We may admit 
the recorded criticism of Asinius Pollio,’that many things were 
written by Caesar from the report of erthers long after the evtmts, 
and still see in these Commentaries the "genuine work of C®8ar 
himself, and one of* the most authei^ic and valuable records of 
ancient warfare. ^ • « 

But passing over this question of criticism, there is no question 

* Tlie great stumbling-bloclc here is the fortified wall, reported to have been built to 
bar this passage ; 1!> miles in length and 16 feet in height, with ditch, and all other 
appurtenances to such forti^ation. The length is deemed by Warnrty tobe refuted 
by local ciicumstances. The execuliun of the work by one legion, in the time indi¬ 
cated, is thought iinpussihle l>v otheTrs. See on this subject an interesflug series of 
papers in the United Serrice Magasine fin-1850. * 
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as to tHe fact that, in eight or nine years, with a fort^e never 
exceeding sixty thousand legionary soldiers, Caesar subdued the 
whole of Gaul—^a mighty and a terrible work. We do* not give 
ready belief to historical numbers, especially where fields of 
battle are concerned ; but where the struggle was so fierce, and 
the conquest so complete and lasting, we are obliged to think 
it probable that the estimate of more than a million of Gauls 
perishing in these campaigns is not above the truth. It if one of 
the many unhappinesses of war in every age, that by its real or 
supposed necessities it leads to acts of cruelty and bloodshed, 
even where most alien to the feelings of those who conduct it. 
We have no I'eason to clmrge the character of Cmsar with inhu¬ 
manity, or that gross indjWerence to human life whic'h Marius 
and Sylla displayed througnout. On the contrary, we have many 
instances on record ©f his personal Immanity and forbearance. 
Hut the history of these Gallic wars is undoubtedly one of profuse 
bloodshed—the natural result of a struggle between disciplined 
Regions and undisciplined multitudes—of critical positions in the 
midst of jui enemy’s country, the necessitas fn locoj solus ex vic¬ 
toria —of exasjMjration of the soldiery—and of intimidation used 
as an instrument »f sdccess. Our vindication can go no further 
than this; unless, indeed, we were to find it in a parallel with the 
wars of Frederic and Napoleon, an argument upon which we have 
neither rejorn nor disposition to enter. 

The two invasions of Britain and the passages of the Rhine 
are episodes in the history, cihieily remarkable as proofs of the 
indomitable boldness of Ca'sar, who thus adventured on new 
lands while those behind him were yet but half subdued. In the 
fame, however, and the fear which followed these deeds, he found 
an equivalent to the risk incurred. At Rome, as well as in Gaul, 
his passage to Britain was a step towards empire ; while, to a 
mind thus instructed and enlightened, there must have been a 
further interesff in this new land and people beyond the sea. \ye 
possess some curious evidence from astronomy to show the time 
and place of his disentbarkation in Britain—evidence which may 
well excite the wonder of those who know not how physical science 
triumphs in its proofs, evpn upon the most objure historical 
questions; and how deeply chronology is indebted to eclipses and 
the recorded places of stai% fo^ some of its happiest discoveries. 
Our scienti^c readers are well aware of the method by which Halley 
accomplished this calculation; indicating the beach at Walmer or 
Deal as the place of landing of the Roman legions, and not Hythe,. 
as others JTrom an expression of Dion Cassius had supposed.* 

• * From 

__ m -—- - - ■ . .. . —___ ■ ■ , . , 

* The slog^le gtitement of a full moon oceurring on tlw fourth night after Caesar’s 

arrival* 
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From his castle at Wulmer the illustrious Warden of tlie Cinque 
Ports l(K)ks down upon the spot where Caesar jfirst tn)d the soil 
of England—himself equal to Caesar in military fame and success; 
incalculably superior to the Roman, as to all other rolnmanders, 
in those loftier virtues of a citizen which have sectfred to him 
the eternal gratitude of his country. 

We must, however, hurry forward to those remaining events 
in the life of Julius Caesar, occupying only a few years, but years 
of marvellous activity and success, which brought him to the very 
steps of the throne he was not destined himself to fill. The 
defeat and death of Crassus in his Parthian expedition changed 
the name of the Triumvirate, but hardly* affected the real contest 
for power, which remained, as before, R^tween the two great mili¬ 
tary chiefs—Pompey in t^e city, Caesar in his camp. Jealousies 
and causes of rupture multiplied as time went on. The death of 
Julia—^more deeply lamented, it would seem, by the husband than 
the father—broke asunder one bond of union between them. The 
anarchy in Rome, fomented rather than repressed by Pompey,* 
had placed him in the condition of sole consul of the republic; an 
^anomalous admixture of the old institutions with the aggressions 
and tyranny of the existing time, and certain not to subsist long, 
when so palpable a fiction in itself, and so entirely opposed to the* 
interests of his matchless rival. On the side of Caesar, the spoils 
of Gaul were poured into the city as bribes and largesses ; the 
tribimcs were gained to his cause; at length he put forward claims 
to a participation in the extraordinary powers thus ^mceded to 
another—and to a second consulate, while yet holding his province 
and absent from the city:—demands adverse alike to the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, and sanctioned only by the breaches 
-already made in it. The claim of Caesar was refused, as he pro¬ 
bably anticipated, under the influence of the senatorial party. He 
passed the Rubicon, the limit of bis provihee; boldly, as was his 
want; but deliberately, we are told, and with fulf knowledge of 
the importance of the act, which has served ever since to designate 
all conclusive audacities of ambition. His iftarch upon Rome and 
occupation of the city, whjle the great strength of his army was 
yet far distant,* were marked by the savie dauntless determination. 
In sixty days from th^ passage of the fatal streamlet he was, master 

■, — —— II. I...,■ ■■■■ , ^ .( I——. — . — ■■■.at,—...--— - 

arrival off the cliffs of Dover gives the clu^ to tbe calculation. His passage across 
the Channel was early ill the morning of the 26th of August. T4|it retroswetive 
reckoning, which is one of the prime powers and wonders of astronomy, enabled Halley 
to determine tliat there were two full moons in August, 58 B.C., and tlie narrative 
*ehows the last of these, at midnight on the 30tb, to be the one recorded. The course 
of proof then tun>8 to the tides. On tbe 26th the tide must have begun to flow at 
Dover at 2 f.m., running nurthfrard round the South Forelmd* The fleet left its moor- 
inn off Dover on this tide, and the length of course Cnsar aeseribes would very exactly 
suffice, under ordinary circumstances, to bring them to tbe flat beach 9f Walrder or Deal. 
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of Italy. The conduct of Pompey in evading the first struggle of 
arms has been variously explain^. Whatever the impulse? or 
urgency of the procedure, it was a proof of present disability, 
disheartenlbg to his adherents and a source of dissension to the 
party. Thdugh a vast body <>f senators clung to his flying camp, 
it was the senate of Rome no longer, and brought neither counsel 
nor strength to his cause. 

At this time, when the Duumvirate resolved itself into a per¬ 
sonal contest between the two leaders, we may believe that the 
views of Cmsar had become more exactly defined, and that he 
saw, as the needful issue, the mastery of one or the other over the 
whole fortunes of the ttenublic. Now, if not before, we may 
suppose him to have utter«l the lines which Cicero tells us were 
often on his lips, from the Phopnissac of Euripides, that ‘ if ever 
it be fitting to commit wrong, the noblest motive for this is the 
gain of sovereign power.’ Hastening forwards with the tide of 
events, we fiwl them still all marked with the character of the 
•man, ever more energetic and capable as the diflicultios were 
greater. While Pompey w*s loitering wirfi his senators and 
troops in Epirus, Capsar pushed across the Alps and Pyrenees 
into Spain, suhflue^ in an arduous and critical campaign of 
’forty days the large legionary anny opposeil to him on the 
Ebro, overcame the remaining Pompeian forces on the Guadal¬ 
quivir j and, when hardly yet known to be on the shores of the 
Atlantic at Cadiz, suddenly appeared at Marseilles to decide the 
surrender’t)f that city, long vainly besieged by his subalterns. 
To estimate rightly what such marches and victories were, it is 
needful to revert to the aspect of these countries at the time, to 
the state of the mountain roads, to the means and danger of navi¬ 
gation on the seas. When we are told that Cajsar himself often 
crossed rivers by swimming on inflated skins, overtaking his own 
couriers in the speed <5f his course, we form some idea at once of 
'the difficultiel encountered, and of the energy by which they w^re 
overcome. 

After quelling by*liis single presence and speech a mutiny of 
some of his legions at .Placentia,%e ^reappeared at Rome, con¬ 
firmed his authority thera by wise and salutary ^ts, and then, 
with such part of his army as he could polled in time, threw 
himself suddenly upon tli^ coast of Epirus, there to confront for 
the first tiipe his great adversary. A protraded contest followed 
near Dyrrachium, of refined strategy and alternate blockade by . 
sea and land. The inferiority of Cmsar’s force, even after bein^ 
joined by*fresh legions, exposed him to a severe check, which had 
the effect of suddenly transferring the war, across the mountain 
chain of Pindus, to the plains of Thessaly. Here the momentous 
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battle of Pharsalia closed the war, and decided the fortdnes of 
Cspsar. His hardy l^ons, like the iron regiments of Cromwell, 
confident in their commander, won complete victory over the nu¬ 
merous, but more courtly and effeminate army opposed to them. 
The field is to this day unchanged in its main features ^ tlic stream 
of the Enipeus is still seen winding across it; a village occupies 
the site, and yet bears the name, of Pharsalus. We ourselves 
have twice tro<lden over this ground, and been able to note, 
without any great ambiguity, the main localities of a conflict thus 
famous in history.* 

CiPsar permitted no pause in the pursuit of his rival or in the 
interest of his own career. With a hardihood which might be 
censored as rashness, were it not so conkantly justified by success, 
lie was still ever in advance of his army. Rapidly traversing 
Thrace and Asia Minor, he embarked for E^ypt, where, though 
ho found Pompey slain, no meaner talent or fortitude than his 
own could have saved him from the peril to which he thus 
exposed himself amidst the populace of Alexandria, infuriated • 
by his bold demands and interfer ^icie with their national affairs. 
Rescued from this danger, the history of Cspsar for a moment 
changes its complexion, and we find the Warrisr and statesman 
yielding himself to the blandishments of (^lewpatra, and the com-' 
jiauion of the Elgyptian queen in the lawless and luxurious revel¬ 
ries of the East. We hardly know in what de^ee this picture 
lias been coloured by hostile scandal or poetical embellishment. 
Roth, we suspect, have been at work with the story; liiough we 
must add that Mr. Merivale gives larger belief to it, and describes 
the character of Caesar as permanently changed by the vices and 
indulgences of his Egyptian life. Thus he says-—in a passage 
which we cannot speak of as among the specimens of Ids happier 
style— 

* But the sorceress of the Nile had not only corrupted the Consul’s 

patiiotism; she had enchanted him with the pokoned cup of Canopic ' 
luxury. She had taught him to despise as mean and homely the splen-^ 
dour of the Circus and the Capitol; she had simbued him with the 
gorgeous and selfish principles oftOriental despotism, and debased him 
to the mmiial saiulation of klaves, parasites, and eunuchs. 

* Mr. Merirale's account of tbe battle baa one ut)f|^)rtunate defied—is by no means 
elear in his topography. His supposition oftchange in tbe course d the Enipeus is 
not necessary to reconcile Caesars narrative with Uie actual localities. The vestigeg of 
the ancient walls of Pharsalus around the mo<lern village, tbe position bf the several 

•hills bordering the Enipens to the south, and the intervS between these hills and the 
stream, all accord with the events as described to us by Cnsar. On ttiis subject we 
may best, refer to the authority of Colonel Leake. In a Memoir lately yead to the 
Royal Society of Literature, this most diligent and accurate scholar satisfactorily 
illustrates the whole campaign, and very ^specially tiie batfle of Pharsalia, upon bis 
penonal knowledge of the ground. • 
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If from henceforward we find his generosity tinged with osteoftation, his 
courage with arrogance, his resolution with harshness; if he becomes 
restless and fretful and impatient of contradiction; if hiS conduct is 
marked with contempt for mankind rather than with indulgence to their 
weaknesses^ it is to this impure source that the melancholy change is 
to be traced/ 

We confess that we always view with distrust such antithetical 
writing; nor do we find in the remaining acts and events of 
Ca'sar’s life any evidence sufficient to justify this conclusion. 
Though by no means exempt from human weakness, we believe 
him to have been a man who could dally with luxury and flattery 
without being subdued by them. Wo find him breaking loose 
from these supposed brj^ds on the first intimation of a war in 
Pontus, rushing with hm usual rapidity to this distant contest, 
jmd emling it with more than his usu8,l speed and success. What 
our author calls his ‘ arrogant 1)ullctin ’—tlie famous vidi^ 

vicif of thisswar—is a story too variously told by the writers of 
the time to admit of its being brought in evidence against Caesar. 
Nor liave we proof tliat he cacriflccd any real t>bjc!c:t of his policy 
either by this dalliance in ‘Egypt, or by the later visit of the 
Egyptian queen to Rome, Mark Antony might lose his world for 
Cleopatra—Caesar eould not be thus conquered. Yet, while reject¬ 
ing the probable exaggeration of anecdote and poetry, we carmot 
willingly part with the whole of the picture handed down to us, 
A passage of Suetonius places before our imagination a barge on 
the Nilc^* bearing the splendid freight of Caesar and Cleoj)atra— 
the majestic Homan wlio changed the face of the world, noble in 
person and feature, great in intellectual power as in war—ami the 
foyal sorceress of Egyj)t, bent to win her splendid prize, and by the 
very witcheries which long after led a conqueror captive to his ruin. 
But we need for such a scene as this our Shakspeare, whose 
gorgeous picture of Cleopatra on the Cydnus is however but one 
of the many marvels in his unapproached delineation of ^ this 
woman—portraiture ranking as a whole among the truest and 
most felicitous of aM bis exquisite works. 

Scarcely had the untiring Caesar reached Rome from his victory 
over the son of Mithrida^es in Asia, when he set^forth again with 
Ids ay my for Africa to encounter the powerful force collected there 
by Cato an(T Scipio. conflict at Thapsus closed the campaign 
at once; .and gave a motive, though we are far from believing a 
necessity, to the tragic end of Cato. On that subject we hav^ 
satisfaction in quoting from the book before us:— . 

‘ Sucl? was the proud though melanchoiiy end of the gravest philo¬ 
sopher Rome had ytt produced—tl^e first of a long line of heroes of the 
robe. Whose •dignified submission to an adverse fete will illustmte the 
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pages of our history throughout the gloom of the imperial tyranny. 
The ancient heaOiens bnt faintly questioned the suflerer’s right to 
escape from * calamity by a voluntary death. It was reserved for the 
Christian moralists, in their vindication of nobler principles, to impugn 
the act which has rendered Cato’s fame immortal. The creed of the 
stoic taught, indeed, that the world is governed by a moral intelligence, 
and from such premises the obvious inference is, tlmt it is the part of 
man to conform to its behests and fulfil his appointed lot, whether for 
good or for evil. But the philosophy which exalted man to a certain 
participation in the nature of the l)eity seemed to make him in some 
sort the arbiter of his own actions, and suicide, in Cato’s view, might 
be no other than the accomplishment of a self-appointed destiny. The 
wisest of the heathens never understood that tSie true dignity of human 
nature consists in its submission to a higi|^r existence; that its only 
hope for the future is in the consciousness of its imperfection and 
weakness and responsibility here.’ 

From Africa Cmsar returned to Rome, and celebrated there a 
quadruple triumph of greater magnificence than aftiy that had 
gone before, hut with all the strange and ferocious exhibitions 
belonging to tliis festival. It was a niiedful concession to national 
usage, whether made willingly, or not, we have jtio means of aflRrm- 
ing. Much discretion was required in tlte selectioA of the subjects 
for triumph ; since civil wars ha<l been so clos€ly interwoven with 
foreign that his greatest exploits and successes were needfully 
kept out of'sight. And scarcely indeed were these shows ended 
when he was again summoned to the field to put down the large 
insurrectionary array which the sons of Pompey had a'feembled 
in Spain. In twenty-seven days —coleri Jestinationp, as his his¬ 
torian well says—^he was with his forces in Andalusia. The 
bloody but decisive day of Munda, where 30,000 soldiers were 
‘ left on the field, and the victor himself exposed to imminent per¬ 
sonal. danger, closed this last formidable antagonism and the 
military life of Cmsar. It is a point of time when even those who 
mosU deprecate war in all its forms may look hack with astonish¬ 
ment, if not with admiration, at the wonderful career of victory so 
terminated. Whether we consider the vast codhtries and distances 
traversed in Europe, Africa^ and Asia, the battles gained or the 
conquests efiFecteef, we camiot laut feel that Cicero has well applied 
the term regar to expre^ the activity, the vigilance, the sagacious 
daring of Julius. He is indeed a- pr<>digy in the^ history of 
mankind. * • 

• After his final campaign he returned to Italy: this also was for 
• tl* last time. Though absent for many months, the awe inspired 
by his name had protectetl the city against all turbulence ftr inno¬ 
vation ; and he now came hack, smgle and supreme, the arbiter of 
the future destiny of Rome and the world. Already «three times 
• t ' declared 
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declared Dictator, he was now named such for life; the Consulship 
was given to him for ten successive years ; a crown of laurel and 
triumphal robes were allotted to his public appearances ; his head, 
for the fitst time, was stamped on the public coinage. All these 
things wefe outrages on old custom and feeling—they betokened 
the greatness of the change not less than of the man who had 
completed it. The title of Imperator, given at the same time, 
had much less import and weight then than it has since obtained. 
Though never before prefixed to a name, it avoided the odium 
which was still attached to the style of King ; but associated as 
it was in Ca?sar with more than regal power, it became the badge 
of sovereignty, and descended through a long line of Roman (or 
so called) Kmperors to tic times in which we live. 

This last epoch of Caesar’s life, at ^hich we arrive, was of little 
more than eight irfonths’ duration. It was occupied in various 
useful reforms and legislation ; the sequel in principle to the 
measures which at prior times he had proposed, or partially car¬ 
ried into effect. He indulged the people jwith the sports and 
shows which usage and policy required; but his aims were evi¬ 
dently beyond these things ; and from what he actually did, we 
have reason to ^iclieve that, though his destined term of life was 
nearly completed, his designs were far from being so. We have 
no exact knowledge of the date of his several measures ; but as 
far as we can see, they had as their basis the establishment of order 
in the city and provinces, the suppression of existing abuses, and 
the chan^ or extinction of those old institutions which were now 
effective only in lending a shelter to them. His liberal extension 
of the rights of Roman citizenship was but a sequel to the policy 
of his whole life on that point; and the result doubtless of his 
conviction that what was not yielded peaceably would be, sooner 
or later, extorted by violence. The large increase of the Senate, 
and the admission of’numerous foreigners into this body, while 
it seemed to repair the breaches made by the civil wars^and 
flattered the new citizens from the provinces, was virtually an 
annihilation of this*part of the old Roman government, already 
debased by. luxury and intrigue, an^ incapable of fulfilling its 
ancient functions. With, the same view, probably, he shortened 
the term of the consulate^ an office which,was now sought for by 
turbulence ^d bribery, ^d •exercised only for party purpiises. 
The con^lar and praitorian provincial governments were als(^ 
abridged in duration ; for the wise purpose of checking the gross- 
peculations and abuses which had grown up in this part of the 
Roman administration. Larger admission was given to all public 
office^, with less limitation as to^ rank and a^e ; a measure which 
tended to destroy the influence of those great families i^pTmclaro 
— nomifte 
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nomine tdntum insignes') who made their ancestral lame an avenue 
to public .functions, which they dishonoured by their acts. As 
Censor, Caesar enacted certain sumptuary laws, which, had he lived, 
he would doubtless have enforced; and began various*^ improve¬ 
ments in the judicial system, and especially in criminal law. He 
established colonies of vetcian soldiers on a plan which procured 
exemption from many of the disorders consequent on long civil 
war. He appointed a commission, and furnished a scheme for a 
land-survey and map of the whole empire; and with the same zeal 
for practical good and knowledge of the resources of science, he 
accomplished that reform of the Calendar which would alone 
have preserved his name to posterity. 

While thus indicating the general prJ^icrples upon which Cmsar 
guided his government, tlmre remains tltie curious inquiry—what 
would have been his own future course and position in it, had his 
life been prolonged ? Master of the Roman world he was*—master 
he must have continued, under one title or other. No conspiracy 
by open arms could have succeeded, or been attempted, in the fawi 
of his military renown; and the res%nation of Sylla, of which be 
is said to have spoken disdainAilly, could never, indeed, have 
seemed other than a warning—since it had but given fresh scope 
to those civil disorders which he, above all" men, knew the mv 
cessity of bringing to an rad. His personal ambition doubtless 
here wmcurred with and strengthened these convictions of his 
reason. But power, even the most entire, cannot well subsist 
without ’ some external form or title; and the turba" Jtemi re¬ 
sembled the populace of every age and country. We know not how 
far the story of the kingly crown being offered to him, and of his 
reluctant refusal of it, is worthy of reliance ; but we suspect that 
the officiousness of friends, or the malignity of enemies, were more 
concerned in this matter than the will of Ca?sar himself. There 
never was a man loss governed by mere phrases, or who would 
mtfre readily abandon an outward show for the reality that was 
before him. The new pr^x of Imperator sufficed for the desig¬ 
nation of that power ; which, in default of direct issue, be would 
probably have c;onveyed downwards to the .very successor on whom 
future events actually conferred it. We furtlier believe, on all 
the evidence of his acts and character, that his own rule, would 
have been one of vigour, tempered by moderation and humanity— 
" of firmness to repress sedition, and of wisdom to organize new 
institutions where the old ones had become impotent for good. 

Two anecdotes, unconnected with politics, belong to this last 
period of Caesar’s life, y^hich have the greater interest ‘from the 
time of their occurrence. One is the narrrftive, containetl in a 
letter from Cicero to Atticus, of the visit paid by the great master 
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of Rome to its great orator, at bis villa near Puteoli. details 

of the interview, and the dinner given to the Dictatojr and his 
numerous attendants, illustrate most agreeably the manners of 
the day ; 1i)ut far more strikingly describe the two remarkable 
men, thus 'brought together for the last time—lioth deeply 
cxjncemefl in the public events of the preceding twenty years, 
both destined to perish by a violent death. We would will¬ 
ingly invite the attention of those of our readers who may 
have forgotten it, to this curious and characteristic letter. We 
have always been especially entertained by the frank confession of 
Cicero to Atticus, that Cae^feir was not a guest to whom he could 
say, * Pray, pay me another visit on your return,’ —semel satis eat; 
and also by his ac:knowled«nent that no serious matter {avovtonQv 
ouSev) was discussed betweem them; Jbut that the conversation 
turned mainly on literary topics. The motive for this restraint 
may readily be found in the history of the time and in the relative 
position of Ciefcro and his great visitor;—the direction of the con- 
•versation, we doubt not, rested entirely with the latter. Even with 
such restraint upon it, who dijes not wish that a Boswell had been 
present at such .on entertainment ?* The other anecdote to which 
we allude has lesS certain authority for its truth, but great internal 
probability. Caesar Vas the guest of M. Lepidus at supper at 
Rome. After the repast, a conversation arising on the question 
which was the most desirable manner of death, the Dictator j>ro- 
nounced as his opinion that it was *the one most sudden and 
unexpected"—a sentiment natural to the man, and which, in a 
qualified form, was afterwards repeated by his first successor in 
the empire. 

On the very day, as we are told, afWr this supper, Caesar’s life 
was ended by that murder which seemed at the time fated to 
change the condition of the world. It would be difficult indeed 
to name any single incident of deeper interest. On the one side 
we have the character and dignity of Ca'sar, the power he had ac¬ 
quired, and the prospect of this power being permanent as a new 
form of Roman rul2—on. the other side, the publicity of the 
assassination, and the condition and qjpalities of the men whose 
swords were thus • * 

. * mad^ rich 

Wfih the most npble blood of all this world.’ 

The death of Caesar, like that of Cato, has tilmost lost its histo¬ 
rical character in the poetry and romance of later times, which 
have appropriated to themselves an event thus signal in all its* 

_ _H„ -_ ■ ■ »■ --—--- - - - - - 

• We KBther farther ftetn this letter tljat Cawar ^ad other and more ordinary^ 
powers o^aking; himself an agreeable guest at dinner. * Edit et bibit aSewr ct 
jucundg—opi^MMigt^ganS, et apparat^.’ We are surprised tiiat Mr, Merirale should so, 
sliglitly press typ^iipus document of Roman life. • 
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circumUances. Shakspeare probably comes nearest, as he g;ene- 
rally does, to reality; as indeed his whole portraiture of Julius 
may jierhajjs dest^rve to be considered as the most wonderful of 
his wonders. His Cassius is at once a, faithful traftscript from 
history, and a picture of the jealous and ambitious conspirator 
of all agc*s. The Brutus of his play was necessary to the 
dramatic effect which he so well understood; and- accordinj^ly 
we find that, while closely adhering to historical truth in most 
parts, he has pitched the character of the Roman patriot somewhat 
higher than the level assigned by contemporary authorities. 
History has been dehned ‘ philosophy teaching by examples 
but we have little faith in the force of such example, as opposed 
to living and current events; and, r^oving all artificial colour¬ 
ing from the act before us, we are disposed to regard ‘ it as the 
result of jealousy, ambAon, and other personal feelings, much 
more than of the pure love of liberty, or the desire of restoring 
the grandeur of Rome. His assassination indicted another c-ivil 
war on the state, without really retarding the great change wliich 
was on the eve of accomplishments Had Csesar’s life been pro¬ 
longed, it is probable that his enli^itened vigour of aibninistration 
would have given a lietter basis to the empire, and a higher model 
and precept to his successors, tlum the more «ubtle and teniporisin]^ 
reign of Augustus was able afterwards tt ^ord. 

This act of blood closes the narrative notv before us — the 
author’s final chapter l^eii^ occupied by a delineation of the 
cliaracter of Julius, and of the condition of Roinfwat the time 
of Jiis disappearance. The former subject has been variously 
handled, atxwding to the complexion of the writer’s mind, or 
that desire of framing a |b^ory of motives and events which is 
so often observable in those who undertake to record them. We 
have no desire to shelter moral failings, or to palliate the evils 
arising from ambition and war; yet we Inust express our belief • 
tiiat l)r. Arnold has coloured his Cmsar too darkly? Mr. Merivale 
is less austere; and a passage at the beginning of the third chapter 
shows his comprehension of those high qimlitles which designate* 
to all poster!^ this greatest of Roman#. We have, however, tt> 
»!omp]ain thift his portraiture is sojpewhat broken ahd uncon¬ 
nected, giving the feeling of a certain want of congruity; and 
occasionally it woulU seem that % lin^of Lucan, ot an anknlote of 
Suetonius, has sufficed to protluce a change of tone. ^In one plaw, 
for instance, he speaks of the ‘ perfect simplicity of Caesar’s clia- 
racter;’ in another, of * his gratuitous indulgence to his passion 
for personal display —qualities hardly compatible in themselves, 
ev'cn with every allov^nce for those dispaiities of which we have 
elsewhere spoken. That the* error lies in the laUer passage we 
eqtertain no doubt. 'J’he mind of Ceesar had, jn|f^®elieve, very 
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much more of singleness imd consistency thiui has e^*r been 
common; but the events and relations of his career were so various 
and extraordinary, that it would indeed require vast critical 
research arfd discrimination to present a picture of him which 
would satisfy all the requirements of equity or probability. On 
the whole we may say, without attempting such an analysis, 
that, while his public course during the last sixteen years 
of his life was one of almost constant and bloody warfare, ills 
natural temperament seems to have been humane, and free from 
that remorseless' cruelty which stained the career ot so many of 
the public men of his age.* Whatever of moral contradiction 
there may seem in this, experience teaches that the conditions 
ard compatible; and in tile instance before us we have proof 
sufficient to justify the opAiion given., The ‘ gaudensque viam 
fecisse ruina* of Luedn is the phrase of the poet, and not the 
truth of the historian. Amidst the thousand private animosities 
which civil warn engender and envenom, we call to mind not a 
sdngle fiction of Cajsar prompted by private malice or revenge 
—many of humanity and genajosity to enemies who fell within 
his power. Whether he was a man of warm affections may admit 
of more doubt. We fiicline to think not; though without any 
certain evidence by which to decide the question. He had friends, 
indeed—Oppius, Calvena, Balbus, &c.—who were deeply attached 
to him; and various acts of his personal kindness to them and 
others arc on record: but his superiority to all around him was 
such, that i* is difficult to measure the feelings in this case by 
any ordinary rule. All the strongest traits of Caesar’s mind were 
intellectual; and we doubt whether softer sentiments, passion, 
or romance, had ever any very strong hold upon him. A tragedy, 
indec*d, was among the number of his literary works ; but it no 
longer exists, nor have we any such accounts of it as to affect our 
guesses. 

* The profligSe^y of his early course—partially, as it seems^ 
carried on into his later years—^has been a main allegation against 
him in all succeeding •times. We cannot acx^use him of intem¬ 
perance at table, since Cato. remarks tl^jat he was ‘^the only one 
who went forth sober to th# overturning of the commonwealth.’ 
But the charges of other sensuality admit no qjscuse or palliation; 
unless wc find luch in the general Corruption of the fige, or in 
some suspiciym that the public eminence of Cajsar might have 
led to exaggerated statements of all that regarded his demeanour 
in private life. Making every allowance for such over-colouring, 
however, we are still unable to dismiss th| general imputation. 
Temperament, temptation, opportunity, were all on one side, 
without a-singlcs aid from religion or moral discipline on the otlic^r. 
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Two oi three small incidents are presented to us as proofs of 
superstnious feeling; but we believe them to have depended 
rather on a politic or careless conformity to popular sentiment ; 
for Caesar lived, as Virgil did, • 

* A1 tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi► 
and it was impossible that an acute intellect like his should 
have submitted itself for a moment to the puerile absurdities of 
the Grecian or Roman belief, or derived motives to virtue from 
sources thus scanty and impure. He lived without religion,, on 
the v(!ry verge of that time which brought new light and truth 
into the world. • 

As to the intellectual qualities of Cfcsar, it is needless to say 
more. TJiey are inscribed on every ^gc of lus life and history', 
and are the subject of cojistant admiration to his contemporaries, 
as well as to succeeding writers. A singlte sentence of Cicero, 
than whom no man was better entitled to judge, is a relation 
to all future time of that combination of faculties which has 
rarely, if ever, had its parallel: ‘ Fuit in illo ingenium, rating 
memoria, litterae, curae, cogitatio, djiigentia.’ Pliny, in his Natural 
History, recording the most noted examples of intellectual power, 
instances Ca'sar us possessed of mi innate ^'ig<«r of mind, trans¬ 
cending all others ; able, without confusion, to embrace varioi^s 
subjects at once, to dictate clearly on each, and to pass with the 
celerity of lightning from one to another. CTmitting the taany 
other testimonies of the same age, we may take the eulogy by 
Drumann as a brief and just statement of what was» achieved in 
various ways by this wonderful force and capacity of mind. ‘ He 
was great in everything he essayed: as a captain, a statesman, a 
lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, a poet, a grammarian, a mathematician, 
and an architect.’ We have only to object to this that it assumes 
something like a parity of excellence in points where we may 
suppose that there was much real ineqbalify. But nothing is 
stated which Ca?sar did not actually accomplish^ an<l his mirfd 
rose so high above mediocrity, that, even where our evidence is 
imperfect, we may fairly presume tliat sAne part of his genius* 
was conveyed to all he undertook. • 

With the exception, and this a doubtful one, of Frederick of 
Prussia, Cfpsar is, perhaps, the only great commander who adds 
the fame of literature to that of war. * Unhappily*all his writings 
are lost to us exe'ept the Commentaries ; a fact wliijih, regarding 
thi! author iKjth in 'his own greatness and as the head of a long 
lino of sovereigns, may reasonably excite surprise as well as 
regret. We are indeed imperfectly informed as to the mofle in 
whleU the nianuseripfs, forming the literature of ancient days, 
passed into circulation, and were transferred fronfc one generation 
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to another; but still it must appear strange that so large a part 
of the writings of a man like Caesar should utterly have disap¬ 
peared from the world. It is related that he composed a gram¬ 
matical tresitise, De Analogia, while travelling through the Alps, 
and a poem* called Iter dming a journey in Spain. Looking at 
other points in his character, we are half inclined to believe 
that he wrote them solely for his amusement while on the road; 
and that, indifferent to literary fame, he took little care to multiply 
the copies, which might secure transmission to later times. Of 
his other writings we most covet the satire of the Anti-Cato, the 
treatise on Auguries and Pyesages, and hi» tragedy of QCdipus. 
We venture no opinion a% to the merit of these works, beyond the 
general inference already plated; but may hazard a conjecture 
that the poetical and imaginative part would have added least to 
his gigantic reputation. Niebuhr has Somewhere remarked that 
there is no witty saying of Caesar on record. It is difficult enough 
to define wit ip any form, and we should hardly go to a German 
professor for aid in such definition; but if pithy and pointed 
expressions and retorts come under the term, we loiow that Carsar 
had such at command—somo specimens liVe indeed in every 
scholar’s memory ^—and if his collection of apophthegms—the tm?/- 
erones verhorunij as I^rd Bacon calls them—had reached us, we 
should probably have had abundant evidence for his keen appre¬ 
hension of those great sayings which form the true wit of every 
tiint* and language of man. 

We are greatly surprised that Mr. Merivalc takes such sliglit 
notice of the oratorical fame of Caesar, seeing the strong impres¬ 
sion it made upon the best judges of liis own age and c'ountry. 
Where Cicero and Quintilian have testified their admiration in 


terms so remarkable, it is hardly enough to despatch the subject 
in a short sentence, without any reference to these eminent autho¬ 
rities. From one passive in the De Clans Oraiorihus^ it may be 
seen bow high a value Cicero attached to Caesar’s recewded opinion 
of his own oratorical powers. What other commander or con¬ 
queror, how few statesmen even, have obtained or merited tributes 
like these, and given by such judges !* Nor can wc fail to notice 

• ” • the 


• ‘ C»iar aulem? rationem adliiUlns, consiietudiiiem vitfosam et corruptam puril et 
incorrupta conmietudine emeiidat. Itaque cum ad liaiic elegantiam verboruin Lali- 
norutn adjungit ilia oratnriu ornamenta dicendi, turn videtnr (anquam talmlas licne 
])icta3 coltccare in bono liimine • ♦ * Splendidam quendam, miiiiuicque 

veteratoriain rationem dicendi tenet, voce, motQ, forma etilin magnifica et geiieroa&> 
quodumtnodo.’ —Cicero De Claris Oratoribus, 

‘ Qiieni huit antepones eorum, qui nihil aliiid egerurd? quis Bententlis aul acutior 
aul ciebriur? quis veibis antnriiatior aut elegantior— jlnd. 

‘ Caius Verd Caesar ai furo taotuin vacasset,* nuii alius ex nostrU contra Cicerunem 

2 F 2 nomiiiaretur; 
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the portrait they convey to us of the noble aspect, attitudes, and 
voice of \Capsar, when addressing an assembly. We are able, in 
considerable part, to complete the picture of his lineaments from 
busts, coins, and actual description; ail which indicate, as far as 
mere outline can ever do so, the liigh intellect, vigous, and deter¬ 
mination belonging to this wonderful character. 

We have, we hope, shown that we are disposed to augur well 
of Mr. Merivale’s large and bold undertaking. Wo shall look 
with interest to his next volumes, as the record of the period of 
Augustus—who, under the specious show of old niunes and 
forms, succeeded in giving to a disputed and divided power all 
tlio unity and integrity of an ancient monarchy. Yet further, 
and our author will acquire the aid pi Tacitus to his labours; 
an authority and a guide, not less admirjible than is Thucy¬ 
dides to the historian of Greece—both possessing qualities which 
may well serve as instruction to those writing history in all time 
to come. We have before spoken of Mr. Mcrivalqjs language 
as tending to redundance and inflation, and especially where he is 
most studious to produce eflect, Vfithout exacting from him the 
rigorous brevity of Tacitus, which would be rendered impossible 
by a regard to modern taste, as well as to the^largcr field of critical 
history over which his course lies, we still think that something 
may be gained to him from this great model; whom it is impos¬ 
sible to study without acquiring vigour from his style, or without 
sympathizing in that high spirit of philosophy and ^ter disdain 
t)f all that is false and frivolous in the world, which marks every¬ 
thing he has written. 


Art. IV.— ia Ripuhlique dans les Carrosses du Rot—Triomphe 
sans Combat—Scenes de la Remlution xle 1848— Cur4e de la 
^Liste Civileetdu Domaine Priv^‘^ par Louis Tirehy ex-Controleur 
des Equipages de S. M. pp. 226. Paris, 1850. 

Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 difFef from all former revo- 
• J- lutionary convulsionS(.in France in one remarkable point—that 
of being suc^ mere accidents and m little in accordance with 
cither the wonts or t^je wishes of the nation at large, that .the vic¬ 
torious party, after the first short intc^rval of tumult and terror, 
lound itself not strong enough to gag the press, and J^hat, thanks 
to tlu? habits of constitution^ freedom introduced and established 

nuraiitaretiiT; tanta in eo vis eat, id acuTneii. ea concitatio, ut ilium eodem aniino 
dixissc, quo hellavit, apjiarea^*—QutrtfiZian, lib. 10. • 

it IS obvious that Quintilian would not thus have exfHretied himself, unless some 
at least of Caesar's speeches had been extant iu his time. _ * 
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by the Restoration, it has been no lonj^er possible to conceal from 
public indignation the fraudulent pretexts, the ignoble intrigues, 
and the ^'andalous abuses and excesses by which both these 
catastrophes were produced and accompanied. The revelations 
of Sarrans, Mazas, Berard, and Bonnelier have reduced to their 
real value the ‘ glorious days of July;’ and. now the flimsy vapour- 
ings of Lamartine and Louis Blanc, with the astounding com¬ 
mentaries of Chenu and Delahodde, and a crowd of other evidences 
of all classes, have exposed the fraud, the foll;y, the horrors, and the 
crapule of the February scramble, which—in the very Assembly 
that represents it and even by those who had giddily helped to 
produce it—has been jjistly stigmatised as ^journ^es terribles et 
funestes ! ’ I 

The popularity of fdl the works tha^ have any tendency to dis¬ 
credit the Republic is an indubitable proof of how little it was and 
is in unison witii public opinion, and the volume now before us has 
•made a great sensation—not because the facts which it relates are 
of much importance, but rathi^, on the contrary, because they are 
small matters, which from their very triviality throw the greater 
obloquy and ridionle dn the Republic and its heroes. 

• Among the slanders, the affronts, and the injustice which during 
the earlier period of this revolution were lavished on the late 
King, tlie most lerious, both as affecting his character and his 
property, were the imputations of meanness and even dishonesty 
in his pecuniary concerns. He was accused of sordid avarice and 
gross rapacity; of having transferred large sums from his French 
revenues and allowances to create an enormous private fortune in 
England and America—and this was made an excuse for the 
seizure, not only of all his own paitrimonial, private, and personal 
property, but even of that of his children, and for inviting and 
exaggerating, in coAnesion with that seizure, every possible claim, 
real or pretenfled, that could be brought up against him, lijs 
family, or even his government. Everything that he possessed in 
the world, which had Hot been already plundered from his palaces 
by the people ‘ si magnaiiime et genSreux^ was sequestrated and 
committed to the custody j|ind superintendence of ft Paris notary 
of Radical principles, whose administration of his trust was so 
rigid that he rt>uld not be ^ersyaded to par! with what was left 
unpillaged of the Queen’s wearing apparel. He seemed inclined 
to treat us *with a new edition of Les Chemises d Gorsas^ and 
M. le Baron Fain and M. le Comte de Montalivet were forced to 
dance attendance in the notary’s waiting-room to solicit the re¬ 
lease of her Majesty’% body-linen! * • The 

_ • _ - ■ ___ 

* In 1791 w.t^*the poor old aunts of Louis XVI. were arrested, their clothes, ereti 
to their very sbi1^V. tre seized—a brutality which oiie«Gorsas (then a journalist, ai^er< 
.? • • w;i.rds 
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The wxations and hardships thus imposed on Louis-Philippe 
in the liquidation of so large a mass of debt, real and imputed^ 
have induced the Comte de Montalivet, late minister of the 
royal civil list, to publish an ample vindication of the King 
on every point of his financial transactions. Of that work we 
need on this occasion to sjiy no more than that it confirms in detail 
the brief statement as to the insignificance of Louis-Philippe’s 
foreign resources which we presented to our readers in June, 

1848. 

But wliile M. de Montalivet’s defence carried conviction to the 
minds of all who were inclined to look seriously into those sub¬ 
jects, there appeared the pamphlet of M. Tirol, ‘ Ex-comp¬ 
troller of the Equipages^’ in whicli^loyally indignant at the 
calumnies against his exiled master, and, obviously, not less so at 
having lost his o>vn place—he produces (amongst some graver 
topics which we shall notice hereafter) a very singular and 
piquant set-^ff against the portion of the Civil List debt attributed 
to his own department; and, much^o the amusement of the public 
and to the surprise and annoyance of almost all the leading men 
of the Revolutionary Government, brings^ them in as debtors to 
the Civil List for the use and abuse of the rt)yal carriages and 
hors(;s, of which in the first transports of their triumph they had 
constituted themselves the Icffitiniate heirs ahd owners. This 
unexpected tu quofjue has burst like a bomb-shell on the patriots, 
and, in addition to the weightier imputations of personal in¬ 
delicacy and official malversation, it exhibits some peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of ridicule which have made the conpi d Flocoti and 
the hritska a Louis Blanc a more stinging joke than even ’the 
chemises h Gorsas. The very title is an epigram. Under the 
ancient monarchy, monter dans les carrosses du Roi was a special 
privilege of the higher aristocracy ; and it‘is certainly droll enough 
t*) find Albert ouvrier and Marc Caussidiere atjting the same 
honour! 

It seems that immediately on the expulsion of the royal family the • 
Provisional Government named one of ij;s satellites to the duties of 
Master of thfe Horse, and this gratc^l and active functionary— 
Belin by name, and by trade a bandagiste or truss-maker—lost 
no time in supplying the whole ^ova progenies of*statesinen with 
equipages from the ex-royal stables suitable to their new-fledged 
dignities. Forty-one carriages and ninety-one horses, with a 


vards a Cutiventionalisf, and the first of that body gaillotined) jastifiad by asserting 
that the ahijta roust have he«^ bought with publie money, and so beiungeil to him or 
any the people rather than to the psincesses. This was ridiculed in a soug called 
Lea Chemises a Gorsas —u plaisanterie which hail such success aS the t im'e as to have 
bewme historical. ^ 

* ‘ 'proportionate 
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proportionate number of coachmen, footmen, and grooms, were 
wpropriated to the daily service of the various membcfrs of the 
Provisional Government and their families (p. 197). The accounts 
of the royal stables had always been kept, it seems, with great pre¬ 
cision and exactness.* The carriages were distinguished—as ships 
are—by mmes such as Apollo, Diamond, Duchess, and so forth, 
and the horses, by the same kind of trivial or fanciful nomencla¬ 
ture tliat we are accustomed to in our own stables ; and a register 
was kept of the daily employment of each horse and carriage. 
When the Ecuyer-Barudagiste of the Provisional Government had 
given his general orders to M. Tirel for the supply of the vehicles 
to the several functionaries, the selection of the individual equi¬ 
pages rested with the latter, and it is the exercise of tliis choice 
that has given to the,graver matters o& charge a comic and even 
farcical air. 

M. Tirel prefaces his details by observing that many of the 
^personages wfio were thus acciommodated with the equipages 
under his charge had had very little experience of anything of the 
kind beyond a cab or an omiftbus. One of those ‘ great ladies,* 
wbi> was, he hin^s, nywe used to wash fine linen than to wear it, 
•ordered her new carriage to be at the door on the first morning 
after her accession, at ten o'clock, but so impatient was she 
for the expected* ride, that as early as half past nine she came 
in person'to the royal mews, accompanied by a maid with 
a basket, ^d insisted on having the carriage directly. A very 
handsome chariot was presently got ready, which the lady tri¬ 
umphantly entered, followed, to the astonishment of tlie attend¬ 
ants, by the maid and the basket. Wlien the chariot came back, 
some unmistakeable stains on its rich silk lining testified that the . 
lady had been at market, and had carried home her provisions in 
the ci-devant royal vehicle, while certain fragments— dihrig — 
.found on t!ie foot-carpet indicated that she and her servant had 
made a kind of repast by the way (p. 197). M. Tirol seems*to 
produce this anecdotj^ as a mere spirt of upstart vulgarity; but 
the patriots may possibly consider the lady’s proceedings as a 
public rebuke to the idle luxury of the Court, ai^ the 4meutiers 
of the Pays Latin would* applaud a tribute to republican sim¬ 
plicity'after the purest classical model, • 

‘ et%ibi Consul 

*Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem.* 

* The following Btatistics of the royal atables aeem worth preserving. The tota^ 
average expense duiing Louis Philippe’s reign had been about 40,000/. a year; in the 
last two yeats it had risen to 45,000/!, and 50,001)/. The number of carriages was 275 : 
the number of horses 360-<^of which there were,—20Z bred in Normandy—18 from 
other palts of I|[aiice—70 English—35 Germans—15 Spaniards—14 Arabs. The 
whole estimftt^at the average value of 50/. each. 

It* 
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It is, we suspect, of this same g:rcat personage that M. Tirol tells 
us anotli^^r pleasfmt story. It seems that the ladies of the Pro¬ 
visional Government accommodated themselves witl^ the royal 
boxes at the opera and theatres as freely as they did with the 
equipages; and in answer to some objection hinted to one 
of them, she vindicated the right of herself and * her colleagues ’ 
as she called them, by the decisive argument,— ‘ Why, it ks that 
is the Princesses now P (p. 193). 

The usual hire of a job carriage and pair of horses for a day in 
Paris is stated by M. Tirel at twenty-five francs, and that of a 
saddle-horse at fifteen; and at the^; moderate rates he is con¬ 
tent to estimate the very superior articles supplied from the royal 
mews, and to debit the respective parties who used them. It 
seems that M. Tirel was ,not only a strict accountant, but more¬ 
over somewhat of a wag, and indeed, it would at first sight seem, 
a good deal of a prophet; and he tells us that, in selecting the 
carriages and horses for the use of the several functionaries, he 
was guided by the names which seemed to him most congenial to 
their respective characters. The satirical aptitude of the greater 
part of those selections seems a. first sight tpo piquant to be 
absolutely genuine; but M. Tirel protests thaf* they are literally 
true. We shall first present our readers v^ith a few of the cx- 
comptroller’s most striking statements, and shall then produce 
his vindication of his accuracy; 

For the seventy-five days of his reign, Citizen Ledui; Rollin had 
at his orders four carriages, eighteen draught and saddJe’horses, and 
ten servants. *None of the King^s sons,’ says M. Tirel, ‘had 
ever had any such establishment.’ For these, at the rates before 
stated, the comptroller brings in Citizen Ledra Rollin debtor to the 
civil list in a sum of 27,750 francs; but what is worse, he hints 
that the character of the celebrated demagogue was expressed in 
the names of the horses appropriated to his use, Montagnardt 
Qrageux^ Trompeur, Hypocrite.^ Vanddle^ Diahle^ Poltron, and 
the like. The latter epithet must surely l^ve been furnished by 
a kind of second sight of the hero’s somewhat ignoble escape 
through the vasistas of the Conservatoire^ in June, 1849. 

Citizen Marrast, formerly a schoolmaster and editor of the 
National, whose ariftocratic airs an(^ aifectationsi, obtained him 
the sobriquet of Marquis, was, htmevar, satisfied with one chariot 
and pair, the charge for which was only 2975 francs ; but the name 
of his carriage was the Ci-devant, and his horses w’erc Pimpant 
and Faquin—Dandy and R^igve. 

Arago, the astronopier, is likewise charg€*d 2975 *francs for 
the chariot Bta'^, drawn by Thunder and Lightning, • 

Marie, a second-rate lawyer, who got into iirst-xg|e offices, is 

charged 
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charged 6850 francs for a cdlbche named Screech-owl, and the two 
horses Babbler and Wrangler. t 

Citizen, Flocon, d-demnt editor of La R6formc, whom our 
Parisian friends had likened to Sancho l*anza in Barataria, had 
two carriages ; one for himself, and one for his lady ; but as they 
were seldom both out together, M. Tirel’s liberality only debits 
him with the latter. It was called the Duchess, and drawn by 
two marcs, viz., Calypso and Pomar^e —the name of the celebrated 
queen of the Polynesian Cyprus. On this occasion M. Tirel is 
ungallant enough to make some insinuations which we arc not 
sur(; that we quite understalid, and should not copy if we did. 

Crkmieux, the Jew lawyer, whose unwelcome surveillance and 
hypocritical attention to the King on the morning of the 24th 
February were so obtrusively offensi¥e, had a carriage named 
Cerberus, and one ofliis horses was Judas. 

Citizen Carnot —that wonderful Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion—was admirably characterised by the names of his .steeds— 

* Pedant and Midas. 

The little orator Lotus BtANC had for fdrty days an elegant 
little britska, named Jhe Humming-bird, with two ponies, Millet- 
jseed and Ciron—Viron being what is called in English, flesh-worm, 
and in the French dictionary is noted as le plus petit dcs insectes. 
On the subject of Louis Blanc and his britska, M. Tirel tells 
what he calls a ‘delicious’ anecdote. One evening, after one of 
his socialist lectures at the Luxembourg, as he was stepping into 
this sinart*little vehicle, he attempted to reconcile his position 
with his doctrines by exclaiming to the crowd of admirers who 
were about to trudge home on foot, ‘The day will come, my 
friends, when you will all ride in carriages.’ 

Citizen Courtais, who was suddenly invested with the wm- 
m<*ind in chief of the l^ational Guard of Paris, but was dismislsed 
.and imprisoned fr»r his incapacity or infidelity, was supplied 
during his command with four chargers, splendidly caparisoned, 
but with the ominou| names of Soldier, Blockhead, Don Qpixote, 
and Sufferer! 

Citizen Clkment TiIomas, anothe# extempor^ed general of 
the National Guard, and* who forfeited both his popularity and 
his place by having callerl the Cross of th» Legion of Honour— 
which he happened not to haVe—a bauble, rode for forty-seven 
days two diargers, named Bauble and Envy ! 

Two, and two only,* of the new government —Dupont and 
Lamartine — declined the use of the equipages that M, TireT 
had selected for them with more than his«U8ual felicity of nomen- 

___Jt----- 

* Three funct^oiiariei of a secondary rank—MM. Vaulabelle, Bethmont, and 
Pinard—alsg.'kiFlined. \ • 
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claturc. For Dupont he designed the carriage Doyen^ which 
means oxWly Presideid by aye, and his horses were to have been 
Good-man and Upright; and, for Lamartine, the chariot Apollo, 
with two horses, Pegasus and Euchmiter, but, for a second pair, 
were added Mysterioits and Zigzag. 

These coincidences (and there are about five and twenty others 
hardly less curious) will no doubt appear to nur readers all very 
singular, and some quite incredible. It is sufficiently strange 
that the idea of such epigrfunmatic insults to his new masters 
should have occurred to M. Tirel; still more so that he should 
have ventured to put it into execution; but most of all, that he 
should have had the second sight of foreshadowing such accidental 
mishaps as those which subsequently befell Ledru Rollin, Cour- 
tais, Thomas, and some others of his victiips; but on the other 
hand, he appeals boldly to the books of the department and the 
evidence of the servants—both still extant and open to examina¬ 
tion—for the perfect accuracy of all his assertions; he gives in^ 
an appendix the official list of the names he quotes ; and amidst 
a vsiriety of reclamations and objeAions made to other topics of 
his work, we have not seen any doubt thsown^on this singular 
coincidence of character and names. Our guess at the solution of 
the enigma is this—that Tirel is not quite so clever nor so brave 
a fellow as he wishes to seem. We suspect that, at the first out¬ 
break, he was willing enough to keep his place by flattering his 
new masters, and having on his list carriages with such Jucky names 
as Doyen, Apollon, Etar, and such horses as Good-man and Up¬ 
right, Pegasus and Enchanter, Thunder and Lightning, it was 
a very obvious piece of courtiership to appropriate them, to 
Dupont, Lamartine, and Arago ; and we dare say that Madame 
Flocon would not much resent the being alluded to as a Duchess 
or*even as a Calypso. The complhnerdary idea being once ad¬ 
mitted, the opposite one became equally obviou#»; and as M. 
Tirel probably began very early to suspect that he was likely 
to be dismissed, he may have treasured a little secret spleen . 
and future ridicule against adverse individuals— 

—•--‘ qule nunc condonabitur; 

Sed proferentur post, si pergelit Isedere 
and, moreover, we mflst recollect that two men«ide of It horse, 
one must ride behind,’ When, therefdl'e, the more complimentary 
names were all appropriated, those who came after mfist e’en put 
^up witli those that were less flattering; and as the latter largely 
predominated, it was a lucky chance, and not a miraculous antici¬ 
pation, that enabled Ma Tirel to horse Ledrq Hollin’s coach with 
Moutagnard and Poltron —tor mount Courtais and Tlugnas on 
. Blofkhead and Bauble —and to moderate his first ctMuplbn^t to 

* Lamartine 
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Liamartine by relaying 
Zigzag. 

Two or*thrce of the thirty-five persons exhibited in M. Tirol’s 
list (but not in ours) have denied any personal use of the 
royal equipages ; and one or two of them assert that they had 
even hired carnages on their private account—^not one, it seems, 
of the whole administration, unless perhaps Lamartine, having a 
carriage of his own. But it is not denied that the carriages went 
every day, by orders of the Bandagide, to the appointed places ; 
that thirty of them were employed as M. Tirel states, and that 
the other half-dozen migbt have been so, for auglit he knew ; so 
that on the whole we think that the great mass of what is either 
important or piquant in M. Tirol’s assertions may be taken for 
authentic. One or two otner protesters take the bolder course of 
admitting that they did employ the royal equipages, but assert 
that it was oqjy for the service of the llepublic, and that, like the 
ladies in the opera-box, they had a perfect right to do so. We 
will not stop to inquire whether these, and ipdeed all the rest of 
the revolutionary functionariel, had not some excuse for consider¬ 
ing these hagage^de l^ennemi —so one of the parties termed them— 
•as lawful spoils of jvar. They had at least numerous precedents 
for the practice; but the boldest assertcr of such a belligerent right 
would hardly maintain that the carriages and cattle ought to liave 
been—as the ex-comptroller complains that they were—still kept 
at the king^ expense. M. Tirol’s view is illustrated and corrobo¬ 
rated by the following remarkable fact,—four of the saddle-horses 
employed in those duties happened to be the private property of 
the Duke de Montpensier, who, when die first bustle was over, 
sent to reclaim them, and they were accordingly restored, but not 
until he had paid the sequestrator of the civil-list the cost of their 
keep for the time the^fc had been ridden by the republican officers. 

• Here we may dismiss the lighter portion of M. Tirol’s work; 
but it contains, as we have already hinted, much graver matter. * 

The position of the royal stables, looking out on the Carousel 
and the esplanade between the Tuileries and the Louvre, and 
close to the Place du Palais Royal—wffere the only serious conflict 
took place—afforded M. Tirel a better opportunity of seeing the 
popular movement than any witness we bate yet heard, and his 
evidence is very decided dh two important points: the first, that 
the nuinbdt of the insurgents was exceedingly small—contemp¬ 
tible, indeed, compared to the forces which might have been em¬ 
ployed gainst them, and exhibiting much less than the habituaf 
courage, and rathey more than the habitual ferocity, of the 
Parisi^ mo^: the second, on which M. Tirel insists with sorrow¬ 
ful eamestiiess^is, that if there had been more resolution aii^l de-. 
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cision at heacl-quartoTS the revolt would have been suppressed 
with coiAparatively little difficulty. We have in former articles 
dlsctissed both these points ; and though we concur with 
M. Tirel, and indeed with every other credible witness, in the 
general facts, and in this conclusion also, we still adhere to our 
opinion, that a victory so obtained would probably have been 
only a postponement of the evil day, and that it was therefore 
fortunate—^probably for the public interests, and certainly for the 
personal feelings of the King and M. Guizot—that more blood was 
not slied in defence of a system which, deriving its anomalous 
authority from the insurrectionary principle of the July revolution, 
could never be really safe from a similaT catastrophe. We shall 
not renew this discussion, but shall content ourselves with relating 
some remarkable facts, which M.^ Tirel was himself an eye¬ 
witness, and which we suppose will be new to our readers, as they 
arc to us. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon of the 24th of February an, 
order came to get ready about the same number of royal carriages 
that were usually employed for o di^ve to St. Cloud or Versailles, 
whither M. Tirel very naturally concluded the Jfoyal family were 
about to retire; but judging from the aspect of affairs that this 
was no ordinary movement, an additional number of carriages were 
prepared. As M. Tirel has put us on the look out for coin¬ 
cidences of names, we remark, en passant^ that two of the carriages 
ordered for this expedition happened to be called the, Thames and 
the Seine Inferieure —the King having eventually made his escape 
from the Seine Ir^i^rieure (Honfleur and Havre) to the banks of 
the Thames. The carriages were drawn up in the mews-yard, n.11 
harnessed, and the coachmen ready to mount their boxes and the 
postilions their horses, under the order and guidance of a young 
outrider, named Hairon; but the steady nountenance and loyal 
enthusiasm shourn by the eight or ten thousand regular troops, 
which surrounded the Tuilerics gave the occupants of the royal 
stables reason to hope that their services rigauld not be required 
that day. About noon * the traces disappeared as if by enchant-' 
went and lia^f an hour lifter the orde# came to send round the 
carriages, w’hich accordingly began td* move, young Hairon at 
their licad, in his full livery and laced hat. Just befofe they 
quitted the yard, Tirel seeing some angty groups on the Carousel, 
told Hairon that he had better put on his blue surtbut, as his 
^scarlet coat might attract notice. * Pooh,* replied he, ‘ why should 
'“anybody hurt us, who hurt nobody ? and besides, you know that 
we never attend the Kitg in our undress liveries.’ The ^eat gate 
opened, and the carriages proceeded; but the* two first had*hardly 
pass^ out when a body of armed mob attempting to force their 

way 
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way in, the gates were precipitately shut, and a straggling fire 
from the Carousel and the adjoining streets was directe^l on the 
equipages which had advanced. Two carriage-horses Ml dead; 
two others Vere mortally wounded; the horse of the outrider, who 
had evident^ been the chief mark, fell, riddled by twelve or 
fifteen bullets, but the young man himself had not been hit: dis¬ 
engaging himself as rapidly as he could from the dead horse, he 
ran for refuge to the Triumphal Arch, but in vain; a ferocious 
villain ran to meet him, and fired his musket right into his breast; 
the ball broke the collar-bone, and divided the carotid artery. 
Hairon fell dead; the assassin seized liis gold-laced hat, hoisted it 
into the air, as a sign 06 triumph, and invited his accomplices 
to c{)me and share the spoils. I’he poor young man was stripped 
of all his clothes with a quickness and dexterity which showed 
that the assassins were used to such wtSrk; and the body was left 
lying in a pool of blood, with 710 other comrmg than its shirt. 

This was thew terrible event, which wtjuld probably have pro¬ 
duced still more horrible consequences to the royal family, if the 
Duke dc Nemours had not, from his station ‘in the front of the 
Tuileries, separated from the CTowd by the great grille^ observed 
the stoppage, andwwitlt great presence of mind, availing himself 
af a lucky accident, sbeen able to send round three little one- 
horse carriages, which happened to be standing within the 
grille, to the rescue of the King, who was already on the Place de 
Louis XV., waiting for the eqipages which had been thus mur¬ 
derously intercepted. The assassin, whose name it appears was 
Lacombe, lost no time, says M. Tircl, iii presenting himself to M. 
licdru Rollin, and with poor Hairon’s hat in his hand as a certi¬ 
ficate of civisjne, asked and immediately obtained the place of 
guardian in the great Museum, under the very windows of which 
the murder had been perpetrated. M. Tirel’s narrative of thf;^e 
facts has been violehtly* contradicted by some of the friends and 
associates of Lftcombe, but has been substantially tiorrobtnated by 
other and, we think, indisputable testimony. The only point of 
• the case on which theUi is any doubt is as to the minister by whom 
the appointment was actujilly made. One witness denies that any 
such appointment was ms^e by Ledru Rollin ; bitt his account 
of the transaction has been totally disproved on other points; and 
on the whole, as the appoflntm^nt was in I^edru Rollin’s depart¬ 
ment, we are not entitled to refuse credit to M. Tirel on that point, 
until some Tjetter defence for M. Ledru Rollin can be produced. 
Rut as to the main fact, it is beyond all doubt that Lacombe 
presented .himself at the Museum with the claim of having shot 
Hairon, and that a siijbsequent inquiry madb by the authority of a 
subsequent n^nistry, established his guilt, and occasioned his 
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dismissal; nor, as M. Tirol very justly remarks, can tins strange 
patronage of a murder be at all incredible on the part of a 
government which had decreed national recompenses to the €!on- 
nexions of Fieschi, Pepin, and Alibaud. • 

After the murder of Hairon, the mob betook* themselves 
with great activity to the destruction of the two carriages. 
They released the horses—the dead as well as the living—by 
cutting the rich Ijamess to pieces, but found the demolition of 
the coaches a more difficult job. The frequent attempts on the 
King’s life had suggested the introduction of a great deal of iron 
into the vehicles destined for his personal use. They wen; ball- 
proof in every part but the windows; and though decorated inside 
and out, like any other carriage, were, in fact, as M. Tirel calls 
them, ‘ moving citadels.’ At the heac^ of the mob engaged in this 
attempt now appeared a character nowhere, we believe, to be. 
seen but in French revolutions. A woman of large stature, but 
still young, and of a form and features that must have been hand¬ 
some, till drink and debauchery had degraded them, was the Fury, 
of the hour— Dux focmina facti ! Over her very loose attire she 
wore military cross-belts, with tliAr appendant sabre and car~ 
touche. She bore in her hand a heavy m\isket, which she 
handled like a feather, and on her head a jnilitary cap, all pro-* 
bably the spoils of some soldier that she or her followers had 
murdered. Fifteen or twenty s<;oundrels of the most hang-dog 
looks obeyed the shrill and grating voice of what M. Tirol 
stnmgely calls ‘ this Joan of Arc of the brothels ;r’ she easily 
broke all the glasses of the first coach, and defaced the arms 
and panels with her bayonet, but the iron-bound body resisted 
even the butt-end of her musket. Surprised at this resistance;, 
she directed her gang to stuff it quite full of straw, to which 
she set fire, jumping up at the same moment on the coachman’s 
seat, where she sat with the musket between her legs, while 
her satellites liamessing themselves, with shouts ©f triumph, to 
tlTe pole of the c*arriage, now blazing out at its two side windows, 
dragged her along, to make, as she called ait, ‘ a little excursion ' 
to the Carousel and the Tnileries.’ But though the straw, 
renewed agaije and agaid, blazed away, the coach would not 
bum, and the virago, jumping from the box in a violent rage, 
set the crowd the example of cncleaveuring with«paving* stones, 
iron bars, and whatever other instruments of violence they coulcl 
lay their hands upon, to break it to pieces—^but all in Vain; until 
^at last in her despair she screamed, with a hoarse voice, To the 
nucr, to the river; and accordingly it was dragged do^n to one 
of tlu; bridges, and thi^Te with great difficulty hoisted over the 
para 2 )et, and precipitated into'the Seine; as were ^Iso t^fo other 
/ Carriages 
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carriages of the same description; and there they lay for four or 
five months, when they were sold as old iron, and the proceeds 
were, no doubt, conscientiously placed to the credit of thc|civil list. 

While ail this was going on, the mob were besieging a party 
of the Municipal Guards and a company of the 14th regiment of 
the line which, when the orders were given for the general retreat 
of the troops, had been forgotten in the guardhouse of the T’/flce 
du Palais Royal. The insurgents had seized the commanding 
officer, and when he gallantly refused to order his men to sur¬ 
render their arms, they butchered him in the most disgusting 
manner. This rendered the soldiers desperate, and they resolved 
to defend themselves tq tlie uttermost. M. Delahodde, who 
himself was jnesent, tells us the mob—at the head of whom were 
.MM. Caussidiere, Albert, Lagrange, and other leaders—showed 
no great desire to win* the pl^st at much*personal risk ; they there¬ 
fore despatched a messenger for two pieces of cannon, but they 
not arriving inpnediately, 

** and the soldiers persisting in their resistance, one of the insurgents 
[we think his identity is not unknown] exclaitned “ Let us roast 
them.*’ No sooner said than dolie : a quantity of hay and other com¬ 
bustibles were pile4 up against the doors and window's and set fire to. 
Some of the soldiers wgre stifled, others were burnt alive, the rest pre¬ 
ferring—death for death—the danger tliat faced them without, to the 
agonies of fire within, opened the doors and presented themselves to the 
bullets and bayonets of their assailants. This was a case in which 
honour as well as humanity should have dictated mercy; but no— 
every man was massacred—corpses, covered with wounds and dis¬ 
figured by fire, were spread out upon the pavement—some were no more 
tlian heaps of ashes. Such was the fight at the Palais'Royal, the only 
serious conflict that took place in the whole of this revolution, and it 
was this high deed of arms that was celebrated with all the trumpets 
of praise by the journalists of the Reforme and National, who had been 
themselves very much mixed up with this glorious event.’—p. 51. 

Tlie hay whicFi was applied to this dreadful use was plundered 
from the royal stables, which (as we have said) were close by, and 
’ several of the carriages that were not fire-proof were dragged to the 
same place and broken up/ind applied to jhesame nefarious purpose. 
In short, twenty-seven carriages, of the value of ab#ut eight thou¬ 
sand pqunds, were destroyed on this occasion. M. Tirel adds:— 

* The disgraceful scenes yhicb I have just related were not the 
spontaneous,work of a misguided ftiultitiidc; they were visibly directed 
by men whose dress and language shoAved that they were not of the 
•same class Avith the brutal and Ignorant mob that folloAved their orders. , 
Some of t)‘e royal serA'ants, victims and spectators of these violences, 
liave a'.sured me that^ amongst those whom they afterwards drove 
about ill the rpyal carriages, they recognized several countenances, 

n^ever 
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never t<J be foi^otten, which they had seen illuminated on that fatal 
evening: by the conflagration of the royal carriages.*—p. 68. 

In estimating the general loss of property suffered by Louis 
Philippe in the revolution, M. Tirel enters into sevelal details, 
which have in other respects something of historical and even anti¬ 
quarian interest. By the old law of France the reigning sovereign 
had only a usufructuary possession of a great class of the personal 
and moveable property of the Crown, such as jewels, ornamental 
and antique arms and armour, pictures, statues, and other works 
of art,—estate carriages, furniture of palapes, &c. &c., all of 
which were valued and registered in, official inventories kept in 
the various departments of the household. All such articles as 
were not in ordinary use were consigned to a great repository, 
called the Garde Meuble; and—^notwithstanding the devastation 
and plunder of the royal 'residences at several epochs of rcvolu- 
tionaiy violences and some notorious robberies committed on the 
Garde Meuble in the first Revolution—a vast deal of such pro¬ 
perty remained in the custody of its official guardians. Thus it* 
came to pass that the palaces of the Directory, and subsequently 
of Buonaparte, were indebted for iA«ny of their most remarkable 
decorations to the ancient Mobilier de la Com'anni^ We have beard 
of certain splendid suits of velvet furniture belonging to the ancierf 
rdffime which Buonaparte had with laudable economy applied to 
his own use, by having the embroidered Jieurs de Us picked out and 
replaced with his own bees. Tliis we have only on hearsay ; but we 
oUrselves saw that similar, if not the same, furniture was similarly 
treated by Louis XVIII. on his r^toration. By and bye, on the 
chairs and sofa» of his Majesty’s own cabinet—^as some verses of 
the time recorded— 

* the curious might see 
The ill-erased traces of Buonaparte’s bee* 

The royal property was divided into two clatsses, one of which, 
especially ascribed to the Civil List, was, in fart, public pro-' 
perty;;the other was called the domaine priv6 of the King. 
There was also the private property of the H«use of Orleans, w'hich 
at the July revolution Louis Philippe had taken precautions to 
separate from«both the Cfvil List and the domaine privd. All 
these classes, however, were seijsed by tfie February revolutionists, 
under the pretext of*paying the debts* of tlie Civil List,' which 
would have been fair enough, had tbdi'e been (which there was 
m)t) any real balmice against Louis Philippe on that’score; but 
..without giving him credit—to which he was in the strictest jus¬ 
tice entitled—for what he had added to the Civil List property, 
and loading with all kind of chicanery and ^x^ction his personal 
interest in the dornaine priv^. "This mode of procqpding^vill be 
/ best 
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best explained by one of many instances given by M. Tirol. 
Charles X. had on bis abdication left behind him ten or a dozen 
state carriages, some of them * really chef-^oeuvres of art^ One 
built for hik coronation at Rheims, and thence called the Sacre, 
had cost no less than 13,000/. sterling; others had cost 2000/. or 
3000/. each; and the whole were models not merely of construc¬ 
tion, but of all the decorations of painting and carving of which 
such vehicles are susceptible. These carriages were soon after 
the July revolution exposed to public auction. Louis Philippe, 
with a feeling of whiclne gave many analogous instances, thought 
it indecent that these fine specimens of art and also as it were 
types of royalty should thus pass into the hands of brokers, 
and he therefore had them all bought in at no inconsidexv* 
•able prices: for the Sacre^e was forced to bid 3600/.—and 
he spent 400/. more in necessaiy repaiht on it. None of these 
carriages, however, did he ever personally use; two only of 
them were ever*used at all, and that was on certain .diplomatic 
occasions, when it was the etiquette to furnish foreign ambassadors 
with royal equipages. The republican government has taken pos¬ 
session of all these carriages, v^ich luckily escaped the February 
mob, and has pladed them and their elaborate harness, together 
x^ith a great variety ol antique and foreign horse-furniture found 
in the Garde Meubh^ as objects of public curiosity,'in the great 
national Museum of Versailles:—it has even propos^ the erection 
of a special repository for their reception and better preservation. 
This—era attendant the recall of their rightful owners—is the best 
thing that could be done ; and we are glad to find the piineiplc 
of conservatism extended even to carriages; but it seems hard 
that these chef•■d^oeuvres dHart^ saved from destruction by Louis 
Philippe’s delicacy and good taste, out of his private purse, 
should be thus taken as public property, without any compen¬ 
sation to his personal estate. This is a sample from M. Tirol’s 
own department; but the same species of injustice, on a muc^i 
larger scale, was extended to other and more important classes 
•of the royal property.* We must, however, in justice add that a 
Commission of the present National Ass^bly has shown the dis¬ 
position to consider these^ matters, we will not say with more 
liberality, but at least with less injustice. Wc find from a Report 
made by this Cdtnmission that the inventoried of the furniture and 
other articles handed over to Louis Philippe’s Civil List in March, 
1832, amoimted to an estimated value of near 360,000/.; while 
it appears that the preset value of this class of articles belonging 
both to the. Civil List and the domaineprivS, (even after the plunder 
of the Tuileries and J*alais-Royal, and thfc entire destruction of 
the magnificcjit country palace of Neuilly,) is not less than 
VOL, LXXXVIII. |^0. CLXXVI. 2 G, 600,000/.^— 
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600,000/.,—a sum which the King’s officers assert, and, as far as 
the inquiry has yet ^one^ have proved to be infinitely short of 
the real value ; thus even on the Commission’s own showing, 
the Republic was indebted to the domame privi in at least 
240,000/. 

This i^eat inmease t>f propmty ccmsists, says the report of the 
Commission, 

^ of the articles which furnish the principal national palaces, and parti¬ 
cularly the apartments which are open to puhlk: curicffiity. A consider- 
aJhU porticn ^em have been employed in fumi^iing the Elysee 
palace of the Eresidetd of the Mepublie ; others were taken in 1848 for 
the use of the National Assembly, atni adorn several apartments 
of the official residences of the President of tike Assembly. If we were 
now to remove all these articles, and a.pply it to the liquidation of the 
debts of the Civil List, we^should unfuinish those palaces, deprive our¬ 
selves of a vast number of valuable articles, exactly £tted for the places 
they occupy, and which could not be replaced but at a very great 
expense.*—p. 109. • * ^ 

The Commission, therefore, vey wisely propose that the public 
should keep the articles, on the looting of a composition with the 
liquidators of the Civil List, and they proposed vote of 2000/. for 
making out an inventory of the articles in question, which they s&y 
is a very moderate charge, considering that the inventories will fill 
390 Registers, and enumerate not less than 190,311 items —several 
of the ite/ns comprising a number of smaller denominations. 

M. Tirel gives an interesting account of the c circumstances 
by which a certain apartment in that .part of the Tuileries ex¬ 
tending along • the Rue de Rivoli, which might be considered as 
the King’s strony~box, escaped observation and plunder. lt*con- 
tained on the morning of die Revolution, 1st, the diamonds of 
the Crown, worth near a million sterling; 2nd, bills and other 
securities to the amount of some 160,000/. ;* 3r<^ about 13,000/. 
in Bank notes and about 1700/, in coin; 4th, the jewels of the 
*Princes5 de Joinville, which had been deposited there during her 
visit to Algiers; 5ih, a great quantity of jAiblic stock, bank notes* 
and jewels, beloa^ng indisddu^ly to varjous mmnbers of tiie Royal 
family, and f>laced here'temporarily in the private custody of the 
Treasurer. In the hurry of the King’s departure no one, for¬ 
tunately, had thoi%ht of savii^ tMs property*; we say fortu¬ 
nately ^ because it is evident from the*details which M. Tirel gives 
us of its subsequmit removal to the National Ti«asary^ that any 
attempt on the part of the Royal family or their attex^onts to 
save it, must, on the cembary, have rendered its pillage by the 
mob inevitable. e ^ 

As it was, its safety was endangered by a yety sgnguldir circum¬ 
stance. 
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stance. On a lower floor than that in which all these veduables were 
placed, was a little room accessible by ti small ‘ mysterious’ door 
from the a^^cade between the Carousel and the Rue de Rivoli. The 
room in question was the office through which the charities of the 
Royal family were dispensed; and the amount of these chmrities 
sufficiently accounts for the proximity of this office to the private 
treasury. It appears that the private charities of the King and 
Queen during the scvente^ years of the' reign amount^ to 
21,650,000 francs, about 860,000/. sterling—^thatisabove 50,000/. 
a-year—^and their more ostensible munificences to neaaiy as much. 
Those of the Prince Royal and the Duchess of Orleans 
amounted, says M. Tirel,* to the annual sum of from four to five 
. hundred thousand francs, that is, from sixteen to twenty thousand 
pounds. We were very w<^l aware of |he charitable dispositions 
of all those illustrious* persons, and we can very well conceive that 
the peculiar position to which they had been raised by a popular 
tumult and a Ifind of popular election, must have exposed them 
*to an extravagant degree of popular solicitation; but we confess 
that the amounts stated would ^ave appeared to us hardly credible, 
on any less decisive authority than that of M. de Montalivet. 

M. Tire! has* he* tells us, good reason to suspect that 
this extensive charity met with a very ungrateful return. The 
room where this bureau de h^n^ficertce was held had no Other 
furniture than the clerks’ writing-Klesk and stools, and some 
shelves and presses, in which were ranged the registers of the 
donations and all the applications of the several parties in 
alphabetical order. The wicket and stairs that led to it, 
though out of the way and ‘ mysterious' to most of the inmates 
of the palace, were of course familiar to the habitual recipients 
of the royal bounty, amongst whom M. Tirel very rationally 
concludes that som^ of the leaders of the mob must be classed-*— 
because it wa| by this remote and obscure passage that a very 
early, if not the very first, entrance into the palace was effected— 
whereupon the intrut^ng mob proceeded directly to the room in 
question, with apparently no other solicitude than to possess them¬ 
selves of the books and papers, which Jthey carried off, and tore, 
and burnt, even to the last fragment, ingthe street below. Some 
of the invaders were observed to be particqlarly^anxious to lay 
hold of certainl)undles j ajid one in particular was remarked for 
the care wi|h which he destroyed the bundles marked with the 
initial D, and, that done, taking no trouble about the destruc¬ 
tion of the rest. ‘These autographs were a most curious col¬ 
lection,’ says M. Tirol, *in which %ere to be found many 
names qf some notoriety, necessitous artists, authors and journal¬ 
ists, who became afterwards remarkable for their republican ener- 
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gies.’' The destruction of these letters and registers was so ex¬ 
clusively the object of tbis portion of the haob that they did no 
other damage, and did not even carry their curiosity so far as to 
proceed up the next flight of stairs to the rooms overhead, in 
which they would-^with as little resistance-^have poi^sessed them¬ 
selves of tbe diaitHHids, cash, and other treasures before enume¬ 
rated. The inference is obvious. 

Some imperfecl: idea of the mischief done in the more public 
and accessitde apartments of the Tuileiies and Palais-Royal 
may be formed from the fact that thare were gathered up no less 
than twenty-Jme tom weight of brok^ ciystals, mirrors, and 
other ornamental and table glass; and <there were, moreover, ten 
cartloads of £ragment8 of the finest Sevres china. The number 
of pieces of porcelain so destroyed yas above 45,000; and they 
were so richly omamented that 800?. worth'of pure gold was reco¬ 
vered from the wreck: their artistical value was incalculable. 

The devastation at the Palais-Royal was greater than even that of 
the Tuileiies. The Orleans family’s private collection of pictures^ 
an assemblage of of all the schools, but especially 

of the best French masters, were cut to pieces, and bum^; and 
the library, a collection of great value, anti stiH greater curiosity, 
was tom to pieces; the scattered leaves thrown out of the 
windows, £lled one of the courts of the palace several feet deep; 
and when set fire to, the court became an immense furnace, whidi 
threaten^ the edifice^ and the whole of that rich and populous 
neighbourhood, with a general confiagration. Ift the Palais- 
Royal was placed the office and treasury of the private property 
of the house of Orleans. By the presence of mind and cemrage 
of the officers of this department, who severally loaded their t>wn 
persons with as much as they could carry without suspicion, a 
c^onsiderable sum in money, some family jewels, miniatures, and 
medals, belonging to the Queen, were safed,* and finally restored 
to her majesty; and 20 or d0,000?.’s worth of hotes and other 
securities cmmected with the Orleans estates were also preserved, 
but were delivered over to the national sequestrator. 

At Neailly the destruction was still more complete; for there, 
after begkming by a general pillage, pndmaldng the eqmrtments 
the scene of ^most frightful extremes of drunkenness,and de¬ 
bauchery, the builcfing was committed to the fiafhes ; and of that 
rich and beautiful villa nothing remained but the blackened walls. 
All its contents perished—except only the library. It had been 
thrown out of doors befine the mob had thought ^ setting the 
palace itself on fire, in mrder to its being burned sepata'tely. By 
this accident it escaped the general ccmflagsation, ami was after- 
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wards removed, though of course much damaged, when the 
National Guard of Neullly had sujiei'seded the mob. 

These were the results of a revolutkm^ the * orcl^ly and geborous ’ 
character of which has been so prodlgallj extolled; and be it 
remembered^that all these inlamous excesses had not even the 
apology of having been provoked by aaiy the slightest resistance 
to the will of the people. 

We have already indmated that we have no serious doubt as 
to any of the main facts of M. Tirel’s narrative, though we cer* 
tainly have a strong impression that some share of his indigna^ 
tion against the men of Febvuary may be attributed to his own 
dismissal, and that, if he had been still continoed in ofhce, we 
Ishould have heard neither of his satirical nomenclature, nor, 
we even suspect, of the indecent promotion of Citizen Lacombe. 
When he designates M. de Collin as *Diable, we feel the pro¬ 
verbial justice of giving even that personage his due, and we 
must therefore (admit, that if the ex-comptroller really enter¬ 
tained such opinions of the members of the Rejmblican govern¬ 
ment and slily prepared for future use such a stock of 
insults against them as he now promulgates, he has no reason 
to complain of having*been relieved from a sefrvice that must' 
h&ve been so odious lo him; and the less so, because it turns 
out that M. Tirel only lost by one revolution what he had got 
by another. M. Tirel was himself a hero of July as Lacomhe ws^ 
of February; he was a decore de Juilht^ and obtained his place, 
in the royal l^usehold on that single title. Now Lacombe would 
have been, no doubt, a dScorS de Terrier had there been any such 
decoration, and he obtained for his deeds on that day no more than 
the same reward that M. Tirel had done for his—a place about 
the Tuileries. We hope that M. Tirel did not earn his decoration 
by any such deliberatf* atrocity as be charges against Lacombe; but, 
if we knew the detail of the ser^dees for which he was so de^ 
cOrated, we shodld probably find that these were not in principle 
essentially different from those of Lacombe. To be sure M. 
Tirel takes care to in^rm us that he considers the insurrection 
against Charles X. as of a Iptally diifcrent^elass and character from 
that against Louis-Philippg, and we have little doubt that every 
man, liigh or low—from M. Thi#rs to M. Tirel—who had gained 
a position by the'^first revoliftion and has lost ft by the second, is 
of the same mind; but we* believe that the great majority of 
mankind are now pretty well satisfied that those eveirts were 
merely succesuve acts of the protracted comidie de quinze ans; 
and that the only class of persons in France who have not well 
founded causes of eoippbunt against the mm of February^ are 
. • . • the 
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the men of July. Indeed the identity of the principles or rather 
pretexts by which both ihesfe revedutions were accomplished was 
emphatically estaUished by the evidence of Itouis-Philippe him- 
sc'li in that last candid and pathetic exclamation, wften> he was 
leaving the Tuileriet, Toti^ emme Charles Dix l ‘^That short 
but pregnant phraBe<^the last words of hia reign—was the 
political testament of the wise old King. It comprises the whole 
history of the two last revolutioirs, and indicates tl^ only principle 
on which a durable monarchy can be re-established in France. 
Indeed what pretence does Louis Napoleon advance, but that he 
is the heir of the Kmperor ? What claim can be made for the 
Count de Paris but that he is the heir of Louis Philippe ? What 
is there to direct public attentitm to either rather than to any 
individual in France, but heirship f Is heiiship then to be a title 
for everybody except thd real heir f —tbe» heir of 8t. Louis, of 
Henri Quatre, of Louis le Grand, of Louis the Martyr? For 
our own ports we confess that the prospect of any solid settlement 
in France seems to become every day more and more doubtful^ 
or at least more distant. The mass ot the natron appears very in¬ 
different as to the form of its government, and we fear that this 
apathy can. only be cured by some terribte crisis. Nothing can 
be so inconsistent and anomalous as the present state of things— 
ami it cannot last. If Franco wishes to lie a Republic, she must 
get rid at ^he next election (oi sooner if he persists in or lesumes 
any projects of usurpation) of the ape of the Emperor, and should 
give the republican experiment the fair advantage of a republican 
Presidimt: if, on the other hand, she wishes for a monarchy, after 
having four times expelled it, she had better .seek some surm* 
foundation for it than the sword of some lucky soldier, or*the 
caprice of the populace; and we know not where that is to be 
found except in the legitimate heir of the Bourbons —^reeque 
Bourbon! He—whoever he may happeit af^he time to be—will 
be not so much a person as a prmdph. And, uk to the rivalry 
between the two branches of the royal House, we are satisfied 
that no consequence from logical or mathematical |>remises can 
be more certain than that any attempt to renew Jtdy would— 
even if temporarily successful—be only a prelude to smother and 
more disastrous Bebmary. * 
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Art. V.—1. Bex^ ^ Gemmtl B&eerd Se6^ o» tker Exe^ 
cation of lifmmnces Memevtd Aety and Jh^iie 'Acty up 

to July 1349. - 

2. Appendu^ to tho Report of the Genertd Board of Heedtk on the 
Su^y <f Wider to the Mstroptdie: mdeiieety Appendix 1. Ih^ 
tame to the Qturiee addreeaed to the several Mdropohtan Water 
Compemes. Appendix 2. Mit/^mervag Reporte and Evidence, 
Appendix 3. JBdM^saly Chemic^f Geoloyiealy and Miscellaneous 
Reports md Exfiderux. 1650. 

3. Report of the Sed&et Conamttee m Private BiUsy vnth Mirmtes 
of Evidence thereon. 184l>. 

4. Subterranean Survey of the Metropolis.—Report on the Stihter- 
ranean CondUim of the Westminster District; with a Pictorial 
Map. By Henjy Austin, Ctnisulting En^eer, and Joseph 
Smith, Assistant Sarv^or. 1849. 

5. Report m the Sanitary Condition of the City of London for the 

• Tear 1849-50, By J. Simon, Esq., F.B.S., Medical Oiheer 
of Health to the City of Londem, and one of the Surgical 
Staff of St. Thomas’s HospifaL 1850. 

6i Tice Laws of Emglahd. rd^iny to Public Health. By J. Toul*« 

* min Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Special Pleadei!. 1848. 

T N a recent article we briefly traced the history of our London 
water-service through the five epochs of its gradual develop¬ 
ment ; noting«how its progress, during the last two centuries, has 
been impeded by the misfeasance of a corrupt Monopoly; and 
how this Monop^y has of late years been curbed in its turn by 
the •growing force of the Sanitary Idea. Of that Idea we also 
rapidly sketched the progress—from its origin in the theoretic 
dogma of the Preveniihility of Disease, to its embodiment in the 
practical formula of Sanitary Consolidation. Of these two £und»' 
mental propositions, standing to each other in the relation of 
Science to Art, or of ascertained Law to the means of its Twh- 
*nical fulfilment, the filfcst is now, happily, too universsdiy recog¬ 
nised to stand in need of further demonstration.. The second 
principle, on tbncQflitraiy^^is still the subject of anitnated contror 
versy in each of its two main bearings, Administrative and Strncr 
tural; which,, a^ their importance fully equals their obscurity,, 
we propose to take up for present elucidation: examining, under 
•the first fl*ead, the. 6i»3aiomical., advantages of consdidated 
Sanitary Juris^tion.;, and, under the second, the correspond- 
ii^ benefits of consolidated Sanitary Works. This exposition, 
succinct and familiar as we shall endea^'our to make it, will 
y«t, we •trust,, suffice to disprove the pretended analogy between 
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Saxutary ConsolMaticna »id th«» ctmtiHeatal of Oe&trftlization; 

—to which it is, in fact, diametrically On the eve of a 

great strugg^le for SaEoitai^'^Hefoxiaa, against which parophial preju¬ 
dices are diligeittly invoked, this demonstration wBl noty^^e think, 
be inopportune: and though the main princdples we sedk to esta* 
blish are of tmiversal and permanrat interest, we shidl accommodate 
our argument to the problems now pressing for immediate solu¬ 
tion, ' selecting our principal illustrations from the Water 
question;—^so as to follow np our previous irrilioatums respecting 
the quality and sources of water, by some reraarics on its distri¬ 
bution and removal, on its applications indusbial and sanitary, 
and on the important question of its cost. 

And first—^to strike at once into the heart of the debate—^Let us 
meet the charge of * Centralization,’ or tlie alleged tendency of 
the new Sanitary system to supersede Locdl Self-government by 
the arbitrary rule of a MetropoliUm Board. To reduce this 
question to its proper terms, *we ipust b^in by* laying down a 
well-marked preliminary distinction,—that, namely, which exishf 
betwom Local self-government, or it affects the mass of residents 
in any district, and as it concerns tlie functionaries^ often corrupt 
and ignoran^ by whom ritey are rated ifhd ftded. Obviously^ 
wherever disbrict rates are squandered by jobbing or incompetent 
Local boards, the corrective intervention of a Central power, so 
far from dimimshing, may tend largely to increase,' the real self- 
governing powm* of the place, os measured by the control of the 
population over the expenditure of their own foads.* Just so the 
grfdual subjugation of the feudal *bmons by the imperial powers' 
and the suppression of such local privileges as 'those of * pit said 
gallows,’ relieved provincial populations from an odious tyraimy^ 
and procured them a laige increase of local freedom: fmr which 
(paredoxicid as the assertion sounds) they wem mdebted to a de¬ 
velopment of Centralization. This disrinetkm betwemi real aud 
rmfiinal Srif-govemment—'between the liber^ of* local cornmu-i' 
nities. and the privileges of local funorionaries^was perceived 
ten centuries ago by King Alfred .; who stretched to the utmost 
his prerogatives, in ordef to bring abont the local en&ancbtse- 
ment of Ms subjects. Nay^ his o^iMitmtiiw expedieitt for iMs 
purpose was act^ly bemrowed frOm the Roman imperial /^ntval- 
ization; for he used’to despatch Roy^ Missis or Cmnmitinoneii| 
to the local jobbers of those days,*with such peremph^y messages 
as this: ‘ I marvel at your insolence, who by God’s gift and mine^ 
. have taken on yourselves the ministiy and xnok* of* wise men, but' 
have neglected ’the study of wisdom. Now, ^Umreftwe, it -is my 
command that ye eitbo^give up sA twttce the piwew which ye eojoyi 
or pay a much mme devoted attmti^.to tlm studim cf wisdom.’ 

• • Nor 
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Nor did King Alfred confine hiaiself 'to'Wordif( 'l>nt^Ofc«Asibnidly 

impressed his precepts upon oMuiftte funiji^ionikx^#^^ 

one or two pf the more recalcitrant. Withotft 

how far 'thii; snmmai^r ^erdise of royal power WiS justified 

the^necessities of those mde times; we must finnkly own ourselres 

indebted to this great kii^s centralizing vigour for the eArly 

development of our popular locnA freedom. '' 

And this l»mgs us to a sectmd preliminary'distinction, not 
less broadly marked-than the first, nor dess necessary to'dispel 
the vulgar prejudice against so-called * Sanitary Centralisation.^ 
Just as We have shown tbedocal effiset of the principle in i^ues^n 
to be twofold, so now weliave to exliibit as twofold its central 
manifestation. For, the imperial or central power has obviodsly 
two separate spheres of actipn—one general and permtment—4he- 
otber particular and exbeptional: the first embracing aH the collec¬ 
tive interests of the nation at large, but excluding the internal con¬ 
cerns of particular parishes; w|iile the second, still keeping in vieW 
fhe general mterests of the nati<m, enters also or^ parochial ground, 
and interferes in the aflairS of j^istriet populations, aggrieved by 
tlie misconduct of their local rulers. Those who are averse to 
CJentralization in itb fiiJl-mcntioned general and permanent sphere, 
might as well demaiAi at mice a return to the heptarchy ^ dr 
claim ibr Marylebone and St. Pancras the right of declaring war 
against each other, or against France. Those, on the other hand, 
who repudiate the excqitional exercise of the centml authority in 
its local sphei*^, evi^ntly hold a less liberal doctrine than ouV own ; 
seeing that they would hinder the imperial government from c6m- 
plying with the-prayer of district populations. Centralization is, 
in fact, equally legitimate in both cases, provided that in each its 
aetimt be based on ascertained public requirement, national or 
provincial. It is only when these limitations are disregarded, 
Urhen the exception b^omes tbe rule, and when, in opposition ^to 
the public wislT, the imperial power exercises by its nomineCii a 
^direct and permanent jpvay over local af&irS, that Centralizatibn 
becomes excessive and obnoxious. 

• The term- OonttaHzati^ is in fact a^oubl^^dged word, sus¬ 
ceptible of two InterptetstioU*; and implying iri! exercise "Of 
poweff'Ui one s^se wholesome, in the other^ odiously tyraittiibiil., 
This dangexous ambigtiity Qike enany others of the same sort) 'Is 
fert^-'in sophisms hnd misconceptions, df which adroit- adVan- 
ta^ has been taken by patocbialsgitatoiS, who denounce af’Cen- 
its bad sense) the due regulation of their own 
m^sed powert^ and the protection of the public interesta Ugams 
tlmir priyate imdversaticn. And hmeSn tre‘'See also the equi¬ 
vocal-source dp the common but fallacious sntitfaesk between 
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Gpotralbation an4» focm -of power which, 

rightly interpreted^ ese an hir from being isAdbiiaUj^]^ 

incompatible,, that they aee en tW^eonlcaiy^xieeeMaiy concomitants, 
developed jMri poesth each «a the ooixectdve wtd. eoantorpoise of 
the other* 

We may eincidate this view by a a^pJe iUnahution, drawn 
from the animal'kingdcnn, and founded cm die eonfoast presented 
by infuBOCud Mfe^ with the life and organization of Man :,^(of 
Man^ 'boweveC'~«-ii^ we qualify the term to obviate poaulde mia- 
appreh^isimi, by. curnoiy readers, of tins, and soma subsequent 
similar il]ustcatioas<-<-of Man, considered in a purely physiological 
point of view, without reference to his higher spiritual endow¬ 
ments, w|dch are beside the purpose of our present , argument). 
The lowest forms of life are simple ceUsv or ecngeiies of cells, 
equally defenent of indil-idual orgahs and of collective unity. 
Cut these vesicular zoophytes into balv^ or quartos, md. each 
pmtion lives. This difiTuseness of the lowest«infusorial life 
gives place, as we ascend the scale of beirg, to a twoMd con-^ 
centration: the cme Iwal and subordinate, determining the de- 
vclopm^t of various organs, each* well defined, sdiHcentred, and 
working with spontaneous powers to a Special end; the other* 
central and dominant, enforcing the harmonious co-operation oT 
these manilold parts and their subservience to a ccdlective unity. 
It is in Man, the highest type of life, that we fini^ at. once, the 
most strongly pronoimced unity of the whole orgsmism, and also 
the greatest multiplicity, diversity, and kuMvidu^ity, of the con<<' 
stituent curgans. And this concurrent expansion of the central and 
local vitality is not casual but necessaiy; each bek^, obvimisly, 
the indispensable condition, as well, as the inevitable conseqimi^e^ 
of the othear; while in the well-balanced kitensity of both we 
recognise alike the sign and the somce of Man’s organic 
supremacy. This counterpoised duality* ol kidividmd life is 
repeated, on a vaster scale, in the sodal ozganiiffim.*^’ which is iixi<^ 
p^led to a similar double development, tn weU by Idimfiy striidng 
popular instinct, as by conscious philosophitr statesmanship.. And' 
as, within the woml^ the .emb^o at first .fimm w 

mere nerveless cell, or simple Monad, unfolds-itsidf gpedu** 
ally, by simulianeous esqpansion of its local and centesl forces,' 
into mmiy*ganglk>ndd, full-brained bhm^ty ^ fb lihewise 
{Society, du^g long ages of pakifiil gestotion, UKi£^ -|WCi^e«ir 
sively its double life, gw^ilkmic and cerebral (o¥ local a3Bd.<mitrhl),^ 
. from primal ai»arch|r. to vwell>rknit constfeilllimal'. 

Civilization, indeed, is but tbe^nanne we give'.toa]S;kfeen^ 

festation of this double hfe^ elevating 

qiganizBftimi of socii^, airil y ezaalitCT^, by .jlh^ieaelfejai,, 

» racier 
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racter and of individlufti man# And'tlie idea PROCRBssr^ 

when contenqfAated in the 1%ht of thene pfa^okifknl analf^ee, 
appears th^ ves^ opposite of that SoWemve Ixmovatidn.: with 
which it hr often fd^ly identified, and stands, nsveoied as neither 
more rot iei^ than the conservattvs imvELOPMElfT of order. 

These Feiy ^pressicms, indeed. Order aiiid Chwermnerit, if 
examined in a eompreheiiwYe spirit, yirid a satisfactory dis* 
proval of the alleged repugnancy between c^ralized and local 
institutions. For all govenunent, howevm' narrow its sphere, 
implies a convergraxce and concen^tkn of force, determining the 
suboyinaticm of minor to major interests, mid of partial to collective 
rights. In that first degree of government, for instance, whksh a 
man is bound to exercise over himself, the passing impulse of 
• each particular appetite and organ is subordinated to the per¬ 
manent and eoliectivcf interest of the Vhole organism; which 
would be compromised by the unrestricted freedom of its several 
constituent members. So, again, in that second sphere of govem- 
ftient which has its centre in the father of a family, each membm?*a 
individual freewill finds its proper limit exactly at the point wh^ 
further indulgence would compromise the interests of the entire 
household. And as izMlividual self-goremmait is but the first 
cTegree of cmtralized power, and paternal or fiunily-goveniment 
the second; so likewise the district government of many house¬ 
holds constituting a parish, or precinct,—the municipal govern¬ 
ment of many parisiies and precincts, grouped within a town or 
borough—acA the imperial government of many towns and pro¬ 
vinces, forming a realm or kingdom,—are but ascending grades of 
the same progressive Centr^ization; whereof even the last-named 
eminaat degree stMl ranks below that loftiest, supremacy, whid}, 
based on the general Law of Nations, and admirdstered by their 
Diplomatic Representatives, subordinates the interests of par¬ 
ticular States to thd 'cdllective interests of Humanity. At each 
ascending stepf we .still find the power of a superior or more 
c^itral organ maintainii^ order in a subordinate group, by regu¬ 
lating the mutual relations of all, and by correcting, when neces^ 
<«ary, the internal irregujitrities of eacb.^ In the b^ividual man, 
the jpi^manent funetion o£ the great ner\'ous centae is to ke^ 
the Senior organ* in haniKHiious equipoise $ while, by its «r- 
cepiume^ cumtiv^interfermrfle, 1 $ also bringif about the ioteznal 
xe-adjustmw^t of any particular organ which may .become rie- 
nsaged. So also it is the fathesr^s permamvi function to main^n 
hannoary amox^^ aR. bio, childien; and his &ee^)Honal duty. to 
comet the dbenatioRS of any particular child whose .unaided free¬ 
will proves inadequatq for its srif^govemmSnt. In like manner, it 
i» Rie permaimt offiw of parochial Boards, to maintain justice 

and 
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and fair play between -hcmsetiold and honm^ld; 'n^hHe they are 
oixoiionalli/ obliged, in consequdnee of private mistnle, to restrain 
or modify the internal goTemment of partienlar domiciles. And 
to our jodgment it aeeina riear, that the central j»tate authority is 
bound, by the same rule, not only to hold the balanoe even between 
rival loc^ties, but also, in each particular locality, to interfere 
occasimally fw the remedy of diac^et^ caused by "themiscondndt 
of the local power. Nor should 'we find it difhcuh, if it fell 
within the scope of our present aigumdnt, to eriend this analogy 
to the highest intenoational Centi^katioA; and to-justify tW 
Supreme Diplomatic power, not merely in the exercise bit its 
permanent control over intenuitional relations, but also in its acca- 
eional curative intervimtion in the internal convulsions of paiv 
tlculat states. In all these cases, so widely different in aspect so 
pnfoundly identical in kind, the true objefct of government is to 
increase the common enjoyment of liberty^, by repressing the 
reciprocal tyranny of licence; or, in other words, to afford to each 
individual governed a wider and steadier sphere of Freedom, b^ 
restraining,’'in his ne^hbours as well as himself, the discordant 
encroachments of fluctuating Caprice. The stringent application 
of this principle, in each successive sphere *of government, is 
naturally distasteful to the erring suborditiates corrected or re¬ 
strained ; and, so considered, the protest of a Cabinet overthrown 
by Diplomatic intervention, may differ from the clamour of a 
Board superseded by Sanitary Consolidation, or even of a school¬ 
boy under the paternal inteidict, only in its wider ')BCho, and its 
graver form. • 

If, now, the question be rinsed. What degree of ioiJial'mis¬ 
management justifles the interference of the central power f or 
how, in any given case, is the need of such interference to be 
determined ? the answer is obvious. The need of Cemtral inter¬ 
ference is evinced by the exact converse'of \hat evidence which 
suflicss to prove the adequacy of Local‘‘Self-gdvferfamcnt r the 
condition of the ruled furnishing, in both cases, the proper test 
and manifest disorder calling for curative mtervention, aS plaiifly * 
as evident healthiness claims to be let alone. Just as a compliiinir 
of the liver, toansmitted in a messa^rof pain along the nerves, 
justifies the ganglioUie nervous centre in determining'totfaTds it 
a swifter supply of blood, of of nervous power, ibr its cure; just 
so the complaint of a parish Or Mwn, testified in h report of ex¬ 
cessive mortality, or in'a petition fitrtn the suffering inhabitants,^ 
justifies the metropolitan' sanitary centre'ln directing'thither,'by- 
the medium of a commissioner, the power ti^^bssary to^ abate’Its 
disorder. Again, amdjo^fuither,'jtist'as this curative invasion ^ 
th^ liver may be justified tibt <mly bjjf'lts nwhi' conSjflaintfbiiit' by 
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the coinplaint,of a^hbouriiigv <»faag i]Q{>e4ed!ib^ their actim by 
the livei^s digiHrder; jast so may^ %\ie renifidial -ikterfereixee of 
a central authority with any hoiue in a town^ or.any totm in a 
realm, bo justified not only by oomplaiiits from inhabitants of the 
disordered place, but also by detriment accruing to the residents 
in its vicinity. ... 

*So dose, indeed, is the analc^y between the two organisms, in^ 
(Hvidual and social, that in both cases the remedy becomes worso 
than the disease when central mterference is premature or exces-^ 
sive; go as to supersede, instead of regulating and restoring, the 
normal action of the disorderq^ P<urt< A country whose provindal 
towns should be permanently subject to tlm direct control of a 
central sanitary board, ruling by local nominees irresponsible to 
.the ratepayers, would be in the exact condition of an individual, 
whose local organs of* digestion, &c., ihstead of working spon¬ 
taneously, should be habitually urged to pnetematural activity by 
the administration of stimulating drugs. In both these cases (m 
indeed in aU. others) excess is .followed by equivalent privation; 
and the unnatural tension, kept up for a timq by undue excite* 
ment, induces, in the social a/ in the individual organs, a state 
of ultimate torpou and debility. From Centralization in this 
obnoxioug sense our Sanitary Consolidation differs as much as 
the occasional use of tonics or aperients differs from habitual 
gin-drinking, or from Mr. Morrison’s daily purge. 

These distinctions have been clearly kept in view by the 
framers of that admirable sanitary code, the Public Health Act 
of 1848 ; an act which embodies the main principles laid down 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Commission of Inquiry into the means 
of improving the Health of Towns and which will remain, wo 
believe, an imperishable monument of that great statesman’s far- 
reaching sagacity. This masterly enactment, while it places the 
qeneral sanitary interests of the country under the care of a Me^ 
tropolLtan Board (the pretext of the anti-centralization cry\ idso 
recognises the principle of Local Self-government, by the sinml- 
taneous institu^on of "District boards, elected by the ratepayers, 

whom they are consequently responsible, and liable to central 
interference only in one of^wo cases; fiwt, on an appeal, mr peti¬ 
tion, from the district itself^ and signed by not less 

thtm on€stenth the xatepsyer^; secondly, %n a duly certified 
district mortality exceeding* the«high annual rate of 28.in 1000. 
Even, indeed, when the regulating power of the Central guthority 
is thus called forth^ either by t^ express prayer of u suffmng 
district,, or by a mortality prejudicial to society, at , large, its 
motion ,is surrounded by official delay % and restrictians, de¬ 
signed lb affegd time for locsl delibemtiou, and populw . con¬ 
currence 
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carreaoe m iha remedies prci|poi 9 ed.. Thxw, before the solicited 
inspection am be accorded under this Act, foioxteea days! notice 
nnust be given by newapi^pear and raund adyertisement within 
the (Ustrict. i im^ector, thus amiounced, il hound ^on 

his arrival to hcdd an . open court for the. reception ofevi- 
denc», against, as well as for, the proposed sanitary improve- 
jzienle. His report, based tm this evidence, and on a personal 
survey the place, must next be published and circulated 
amon^t the inhabitants; and to this official staten^nt of his 
iatendied measures he is l^und to add a detailed account of their 


ioost, and a notice inviting the criticisms and suggestions of all 
parties ooncemed. After this ample preliminary investigation 
on the spot, the central board is empowered to issue a * pro¬ 
visional order,’ sanctioning the Inspector’s plans, as modified by 
local amendment. But^X'^ jeaLoally is decentralization ’ counter- 
checked) this order itself must be sent down and circulated in the 
dkhrict, for 4he reconsideratiem of the ratepayers; on whom ij; 
does not beemne finally binding, till sanctioned by the Privy 
Council, or by Parlkunent, 

With tins open and emirfuitiy popular procedure, so falsely 
stigmatized as Centralization, compare the old^ystem of ohtauiing 
lo^ acts, under which Paving boards, ^wer commissions, aiid 
other such district authorities have been hitherto created, and 
empowered to levy rates. Drawn up usually by some district 
attorney, desirous of sharing the expected patronage and pelf, 
the local bill was advertised only in legal form, ruited for none 
but professional apprehension, escaping the attention of the 
public at large. This imperfect announcement was not followed 
by impartial and open inquiry on the spot. There was no 
scheme of improvement, emanating from the metropeditan focus 
of sanitary experience, and overhauled by provincial moth^*- 
'witno cross-examination erf the prelector by .adverse rate- 
paycHTs ;—^rarely any opposition but that of interested propiietors, 
calculating on compromise and compensation; nor any evidence 
exc^)t that of witnesses brought up at*^eat cost to the metro*- 
polis; foi- (ocamination brfore parliamentary committees, unskilled^ 
in questions, of sanitary* engineering, jiving but a bmgukl 
aUention to debates, in their eyes petty and parochial. Kyiden% 


this prociedure, expensive os it yiras<^to we district ratepayers (so 
expexisive that a single local act has bc^ known to-cost 20,0004), 
conferred cm the impmal legislature a virtual Centralization, 4n 
the highest degree ixMmvemeBt and oiqpressive.. . . ^ 

It thus turns out. that the charge, of Qmtralizatkna, sq far 
from holdii^r ^ood agai^t the sanitary ^refiarmecs, applies., in 
pefint of iad to their auBdlants--r>the parUmuas..of t|iose mitiquatcd 
• forms 
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foi-ms of procedvune li^hicb Sanitturj ConedyiilKtieK is -dM^giied to 
supersede.-"''’ < .■'..‘'V '■ -■>. • 

And alopg wiidi the main ohai^ of Oentndua^fQU ^1 also to 
the ground aevesral offshoota and oorcdlaries 
that the new*saQitarj organiestlimi trammels and damps IndimmM 
Energy ; restricts the play of Eree iJompetkim ; and supersedes 
that economical Dimiim *ef Laho^' which is the very basiB of 
our industrial system. Tnese allegations are not only untme-^-- 
ifeey are the very reverse of the ^th : the eflect of the Health 
Act beii^y in fact, to reinforce and develope the very |>iinciples 
which it is here declared to vidiate. It discourses, no dcmht, 
that disastrous kind of Gompetition in which rival Water and 
Gas Companies are wont to engage; and which implies ^le 
. wasteful employment of double capitd, and doable works, with 
double costs of fnanagetn^t and maintenance, in the same 
limited fidd. of supply ; besides involving ruinous parliamcmtary 
. conflicts, which end invariably in a>aiitions against the puldir, 
So as to throw ultimately on ^e consumer the whole burden of 
these reckless expenses. But, while firmly maintaining the prin¬ 
ciple that one set, and one rally, of ssmitary worics should be 
allowed in each irea tof sanitary jurisdiction, the Health Act 
ebcourages legitimate competition by enjoining on local boards the 
execution by contract, on public t^der, of their proposed improvo- 
ments. So anxious, indeed, were the framers of this Act to call 
into the field all available enterprise and energy, that they have 
expressly prohibited local boards from accepting any contract for 
works above the value of 100/.,* until ten days after the advertised 
invitation of tenders. Thus the competition of individuals and 
of companies, instead of being wasted as of old in internecine 
wars, is brought to bear emee for all at the outset; so as to secure 
to the public minimum charges, while guaranteeing individual 
or* associated contrkctbrs in the enjoynnmt of the stipulated 
profits. • • 

And while l;|^s affording a new and most productive fi^ for 
'individual energy, Safiltary Consolidation also promotes, instead 
riMsf obstructing as its adversaries pretend, the economical Dividon 
^LeiboHr^ It is true, uoj(|oubt, tliat Sanitary Consolidatiim tends 
to aupemedethc incoherent operations of the bricklayers, plurabefm, 
and caipenters, Ivho now *divjde* amongsf them our Sanitary 
worics; and who have saddled «s with a labyrinth of waterp&pes 
and drains, utterly imsuited, in shape, size, and to each 

other and to their conjoint functions. But there is notoing in the 
principle of Consolidation to prevent the sanitary works ^ a dis¬ 
trict, though ptanhedjes a comprehmsive whole, fwjm being par¬ 
celled oil^ fi>r «xecnf fen amoi^t the locat'tiradiaim^andiciwf^ 
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to eacli of whom may be assigned that portion of the work which 
falls within his special competence. In point bf fact this is the 
invariable result of Sanitary Consolidation; which, by the vast 
scope and unity of the schemes it begets, facilitates their executive 
snbdivision: just as^ in a well-order^ factory, the nfultitude and 
high disdpline of the operatives permits the economical ‘ division 
of labour* to be carried to else unattainable limits, llie more, 
indeed, in any branch of industry, the functions of the workers 
are specialised, the more essential does it become that their efforts 
be also ^ convergentevery fresh subdivision of the total work 
involving evidently, as the condition^of its success, a stricter unity 
of collective management. The common . * division * of Sanitary 
labour among individuals and companies, workirlg without concert 
each to a special and separate end, issues in such incongruous 
productions as would reshlt from the random manufacture of pins* 
heads and shanks, or of watch springs, wheels, and escapements, 
without any reference to each other. • 

But when driven from these, their main positions, the champions 
of the anti-centralization cry fall back on two or three subsidiary 
pleas, sufficiently plausible to deserve, in this place, cursory 
examination. For example, though constrained to acknowledge 
that the principle of self-government is fully recognised in that 
clause of the Health Act which prescribes, as the condition of its 
enforcement in any district, a petition emanating from the district 
itself, they object to the petition of a minority being admitted to 
sanction the cratral interference, in spite of the indifference or 
hostility of the majority. And they protest, if possible loudlier 
still, against those clauses of the Act which authorize central in¬ 
tervention in local affairs, for the purpose of protecting against 
possible infringement the interests of reversioners and absentees. 
Reduced to their simplest terms, and coupled together in a single 
expression, the two charges amount to tbis-^that the Health Act 
imposes on the Central authority the duty of protecting the Weak 
aga^st the Strong. The wisdom and justice of such a provision 
stand approved, we think, by the some '^broad‘**analogies which 
have elucidated our foregoing argument. In the individual framo, 
local complaint justifies central inttrfer^ce for its relief, though 
what vte have called ‘ the message ot pain* proceed from only 
one circumscribed ^pot; and thpuglv the majoi*part of the disor¬ 
dered organ prot^t (so to speak^, %''nausea, against the remedies 
imposed. So ag^, in the household, the weakest child’s complaint 
claims redress at the upright father’s hands^ in spite of the indif¬ 
ference, or opposition, of the majority in his little realm. Nay, 
our parochial adversaffies themselves use the powers conferred on 
them by the 66th clause of the Act to aWte thp congestion of 

overcrowded 
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overcrowded lodging-houses, without waiting the concurrence of 
a majority of the inmates to sanction their remedial intervention. 
In preserice*of a rule thus universal, it is, we think, for our anta^ 
gonists to show why the grievance of a Minority should lip 
ii^ored, or its redress denounced as obnoxious * centralization/ 
at that point only of the ascending scale, when the oppression 
complained of is that of a parish board, and tlic aid invoked that 
of the authority next above it. For our part, we are content to 
rest the right of Minorities, in this last case, on its analogy with 
the undisputed claim of the weak to protection, in every other 
sphere of government. • 

And, in thus extending *to our public polity that generous rule 
of private morals, which measures the duty of the strong by the 
helplessness of the weak, we i^rtually sanction Central intervention 
in behalf of those silent suppliants for care—the absent and the 
yet unboni. While, therefore, the Health Act, by authorising 
yie disti-ibution of sanitary improvement-costs over terms of ^ ears, 
very properly relieves present occupants, and owners of terminable 
interests, from payments which^ if levied at once‘, would be tanta¬ 
mount to confiscatipn; it also, with equal propriety, subjects this 
local distributive power to a central check, lest the present gene¬ 
ration V)f ratepayers should make it a means of shifting from their 
own to their successors’ shoulders an undue proportion of the 
fiscal burden which should be jointly borne. It is for this reason 
that local boards, elected by the ratepayers of the day, and naturally 
disposed to favour the immediate interests which they represent, 
arc bound, by the 119th clause of tlie Act, to obtain the sanction 
of the General Board of Health, before raising loans for Sanitary 
purposes on mortgage of improvement-rates, spread, as abt)ve 
described, over terms of years. This restriction shuts the door 
against a mass of ‘jobs’.in whieb local boards would else probably 
be tempted to ejjigage, to the present profit of themselves, t»r their 
friends, but to the grievous detriment of the next generation. 
B 6 ciet 3 rotr 6 Sp^ thinl% ,^to its unborn members, this protg^tion 
against tbc cupidity of thp living j and the supreme intervention 
*t!y winch the rights Qf<f>ost^it^ are thus guaranteed, cannot, in 
our judgment, be justly slh^a-bzed as ‘ Centralization ’ in its ob¬ 
noxious sense. ^ ^ , 

One other, plea, however^ aifotds a refuge to the iropugners, of 
Sanitary CoasoUdalion, -whm driven to their last entrenchm^its. 
They take up their position as champions of Private Property; 
whose ‘ sacred rights’ they declare to be infringed by the appli¬ 
cation of the new Sanitary dogma. They denounce, for cica^ple, 
as inquisitorial and uilhEngUsb, the sanitrn^ in&peption of priyate 
domiciles ; anfl, they protest against the legislative enforcement of 

VOL. Lxxxviii. rja. clxxvi. 2 h • house- 
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hoasn-drainage as an nncmistitutional interference with proprietary 
privileg'es. Whether a cesspool under a bouse be a nuisance or 
not, is a question, they con^and, for the householder* hvnself to 
decide. From the recognised axiom that Every Englishman’s 
house is his Castle, they infer that its invasion; on any pretence 
whatever, is Centralization in its most despotic form: nor do 
they admit any difference in this respect between the basement of 
the castle and the floors above-;—between the Ex^lishman’s drain 
and his dining-room. 

The reader will at once perceive the applicability of our pre¬ 
vious rejoinder to this auxiliary plqpi; and we refrain from 
wearying him with a formal demonstration that each man’s right 
of private property, like his freedom of individual will, ends 
exactly at the point where its farther. extension would in¬ 
fringe on the similar lights of others. Naturalists tell us that 
in a beehive the movements of each little builder’s feet tend 
to model the plastic wax in a circular form around him; and that 
it is me similar exertions of the surrounding artificers, acting 
in a contrary direction, that redilce each cell to the hexagonal 
form. Just so, in human societies, each indi^dual’s share of the 
collective power resulting from co-operatipn, is purchased (and 
chaaply purchased too) by a partial sacrifice of personal indepen- 
dencx% compressed on all sides by the contrary development of 
like rights—equally expansive, and similarly restrained. So that 
any bee in -the social hive who seeks to widen hi% hexagon into 
a sphere, finds himself immediately opposed by the six neigh¬ 
bours whose respective lodgings would be nairowcd by such an 
encroachment. This principle, embodied in the well-known 
maxim of our common law, Sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
Imdas^ establishes a broad distinction between the dining-room 
imd the cesspool or drain, as subject-matters of private pro¬ 
perty. For, in using the first, a man can hardly annoy bis 
ne^bour; whereas in using the secoiui, or in neglecting tjie 
thira; he pollutes his neighbour’s air as utell as*l£s orrii. Thi» 
distinction was den'*!; understood—and acted on—so early os 
fourteenth qe*’tary. Ftff, in 1^20, w^ -find a complaint laid 
before Parliament by the inbabitfints^'of Smithfield against the 
butc^' 8 in that neighbourhood, for digging walls ca* pits * with- 
ou the King’s licence ’ to recsiive &e offal of their slaughtered 
beasts ; which malpractice the mayor and ccopofatitAi of London 
were thereupon dieted to restrain. Hearn again, therefore, as 
before, the aoi-diaar^ champions of private rigbf prove to be 
really its rudest assa^aats; trespasshig! on the Eberties of others 
while denoimcing die iafiribgenicnt of the&' own ^ and practising 
the very despotism of which they complain. 

A striking 
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A strildogf example of individiial tyronnj practised inr the name 
of * propert/a saci^ rights/ wBl beistr out these assertiolis; and 
jnstify, we*think, to average comnmn sense, the yalne of the 
centr^ counterpoise afforded bj sanxtary conso^Udatkoi. 

About a mile ami a half from a ceitain Seotch town stands an 
old conv'inill) the original owner of which dammed up a small 
stream to turn his wheel. The surrounding country, to the extent 
of nearly twen^ square miles, faa^ts drainage obstructed hy this 
iniil>dam; which causes periodicaOnundations, whereby extensive 
hay-crops are destroyed. The injury thus occasioned has amounted 
in the course of years to mj^iy thousands sterling; wliile the mill 
whence all the evil springs only produces 251. per annum. A 
proposal, made by tbe neighbouring proprietors, to purchase the 
•removal of the Jby pawment in foil of the annual rental 
derived from the mill, was stubbornly resisted by the owner—an 
ignorant man, spinding on his * private rights,* and caring appa^* 
rpntly more for his mill than for the prosperity of the surround¬ 
ing population. His decision, whether founded on whim ot 
speculation, could not, it was found, he overruled without a 
special Act of Parliament, which funds were not forthcoming to 
obtain: and he has continued, year after year, inflicting loss of 
rent on the owners of the water-logged land, loss of produce and 
profit on the farmers, loss of wages on the labourer, and on all 
(himself included) hazard of marsh-fever from the poisonous 
miasmata left ];^ehind by tbe swollen waters in their subsidence. 
The restriction by imperial pqwer of such ‘ private rights ’ as 
these, whether exercised in town or country, cannot we maintain 
be justly stigmatiz^ as excessive or unconstitutional Centraliza¬ 
tion. Nay, the justice of our new Sanitary code stands herein 
most conspicuously approved,—that whilst, as wc have before seen, 
it protects oppressed Minorities against the dominion of the mass,* 
it.defends also, ewith equally scrupulous concern, the interests of 
Majorities , whe n in their turn oppressed by the tyranny of imli- 
iddi^ dUpflceT ^ 

For, indeed, just as. our modem Political System accounts the 
^eak and the Strong toHbe equal in the %ye of Civil ]uw; just so 
does our new Sanitary CSUe regard the Few and the Many as 
equal in ihc presepce of Ns^urai Law; ovemilmg, in virtue of 
that supreme authority, all iif eguliu’ manifestations of human arbi- 
triumf however stroi^ly foitifi^ by the ccaicuirence of numbers, or 
by tbe sanction of immmmriol usage. It is, indeed, this principle 
(hitherto vaguely felt, perhaps, re^ber than rigorously defined) 
whicdi mainly distinguisl^ die Sanitary Moq^ment from other less 
determinate forms ^ fnogress. Bas^ on determinate physical 
* 2 H 2 laws, 
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laws, which have compelled, by the temble consequences of their 
infringement, the universal recognition of scientific men, the Sani¬ 
tary evolution punues its course independently of utfe^ightened 
Will, whether opposed to it by units, cht by majorities of the 
population.' Political movements, cm the contrary, originating as 
they do not in ascertrined /s»o, but in fiuctuating and contro¬ 
vertible opinion^ depend ess^tially <hi the public wUly manifested 
either by present numerical preponderance, or by old usage imply¬ 
ing the concurrence of success^e majorities in time past. Hence 
premature Political Centralization is abhorrent to a free people, 
who see in it the mere substitution W^the will of the few for the 
will of the many; while Sanitary consolidation becomes more 
popular the better it is understood, because it replaces all arbitrary 
will whatsoever (whether that of tb^ many themselves, or of the 
few^, by Natural Law: which sul^itution, Lex pro arhitrio^ is 
instinctively felt by the mass of the people to lie .at the very root 
of their progressive enfrimehisement. , 

If i&w, quitting the theoretic for the practical point of view, 
and passing from the study of principles to that of results, we 
proceed to comfMiTe the actual working of the. old and new forms 
of procedure, we shall establish, by evidei^ce of the most positive 
kind, the superiority of Sanitary Consolidation. 

It was in the year 1846 that public attention was first strongly 
directcrl, by the evidence taken before the Commons’ Committee 
on private bills, to the extreme incoherency of the old local 
administrative system, and to i\%previously unsuspected centraliz- 
mg tendmey. It then, for the first time, became generally known 
that the Imperial Parliament passes, every year, a larger nu{nber 
of private and local than of public bills; the measures of the 
former class enacted from the date of the Union to 1845 inclusive 
numbering 9200, while the general statutes carried during the 
same period amounted only to 5300. The Committee reported 
st^ngly against the virtual centralization which thus cast u}mn 
the hnperial legislature so vast a burden strfCTily^lbCai mves*tir 
gations; and they recommended a consolidation of the la^s 
affecting lopal interests'^ as the proper' remedy for this state ol' 
things.* ScOTe years previously, indeed, it had come out before 
the Committee on «Municipal Refeu^t, tW t]^ local government 
of the corporate towns in Ei^lancb and Wales was carried on 
under no less than 700 acts, not only at variance with each other, 
but in many cases utterly incdMisistent with the general laws of 
the country. Nay more, each individiril town was found to be 
governed under a lories of volominouz and conflicting Acts, 
.—....—^ .—--- 

* See Iteport of tbe Select Committee on Private Dills, p. iv. 

numbering 
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numbering frequently several scores, utterly defying popular ap¬ 
prehension, perplexing the ms^strates, and baffling the acumen 
(while filling die pockets) of tiw very lawyers, theniselvesw 
Liverpool, for example, was found to be governed, under no 
less than sixty local Acta-—some antiquated and doimsnt—some 
amended and partudly repealed—others, tm the. contrary, con¬ 
firmed and extended, by their successors j so that each new ques¬ 
tion, ^ it arose, involved laborious reseso^ch, and led,to co stly 
lit^tions, ending ofton in the discovery of some preposterous 
ambiguity or ccmtradictum, equally vexatious to both the parties. 
Under these incoherent statutes, grafted on the ancient common 
law, five or six indepoK}^^ local authorities bad grown up in 
Liverpool, ruling fragmentary districts with divided powers, and 
mutually obstructing each other’s functions. Thus, the Corpo- 

• ration of Liverpool pontro^^ by three Committees the depart¬ 
ments of Public Health, of Scavenging, and of Fire Police; 
but had no authority over water-supply, sewerage, and paving, 
.which were administered by the Commissioners of Sewers. Of 
the water-service itself, so much as related to domestic^supply 
was separated from the supply for exting iiishpg fires and water¬ 
ing streets, and w|w a^andon^ to the interested management of 
two antagonist trading companies. To complete this strange con¬ 
fusion, an outlying mstiict called Toxteth Park was governed 
by independent commissioners of its own; who, within their 
little realm, exercised collectively all the powers, dispersed, in 
Liverpool itsplf, amongst half a dozen conflicting boards. The 
further this sort of investigatiop was pushed, the more anomalies 
came to light, l^appear^ amongst other things, that though the 
sewerage and pai^g of courts fell under the control of the Health 
Committee, the sewerage and paving of streets appertained to the 
Commissioners of Sewers; while imtlijer boanl had any authority 
to compel the drainage, of private houses, whether in courts or 
streets. Nay,*by an almost incredible blunder of the legislature, 
Jggworbad^been conferred on one set of commissioners to interact 

• me araiidge oi j^ivateftlwellings into the sewers under their ; 

^that they could enforce on the inhabitants the retention, in stag¬ 
nant cesspools, of th»^ery refuse which sewers are provided to 
remove;—-^nd this, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
Cleansing Comnuttee, andtf he still stronger protests of the Com¬ 
mittee of Health. The ^irejcommittee were crippled by an 
equally perverse severance of functions naturally tdlied; the water 
brought into the town expressly for the extinction of conflagrations 
being, strange to say, withdrawn from their control, and confided * 
to the Sewer-department. Hence, f douMless, the frequency of 
such cakmities as thkt recorded by Mr. Kushton, the'stipendiary 

magistrate; 
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magistrate; who told the Committee that Mr. Oiadstooe (the mayor 
of Liverpool) as well as himself, had smi a hundred thousand 
pounds’^worth of property consumed fhe, for want of timely 
water-supplies. Of the administrative chaos resulting from this 
medley of incongruous jurisdictions some idea may be^rmed from 
the fjjct, that, ii^ile the mrfam of the streets belonged to the Sur¬ 
veyors of Highways, the aoil beneath was vested in the Corpora¬ 
tion ; so that before an area tr^uld l>e widened, or a branch water- 
pipe laid on, two separate bodies had to be petitioned—one for 
leave to take up the kerbstone, the other for permission to dig 
below it. ‘ Hence,’ said Mr. Rushton, ‘ double expenses of 
all sorts; double establishments and sets of officials; surveyors, 
engineers, clerks, lawyers, and all sorts of people in duplicate.’ 
Such a pass, indeed, bad this random legisladon reached, that the 
same proceeding which, ^nder one < Act, was a fineahle offence, 
was expressly authorised under another, ‘ passed in the veiy same 
session of parliament, and sanctioned by the Royel assent within 
a few weeks of its companion.’ * So again, two exactly similav 
thefts, committed at two points of Liverpool within a stone’s 
throw of each other, subjected tlfe offmders to two widely dif¬ 
ferent measures of punishment: one culprit .rendering himself 
liable to two months’ imprisonment at tjie utmost; while tlft; 
other, falling within the range of a different district law, incurred 
three months’ incarceration, with the severe addition of hard 
labour. In some parts of Liverjiool, ogain, it was found that a 
citizen, owing arrears of rates, l)ecomes liable under three dif¬ 
ferent Arts to three summonses, three warrants, and three levies— 
with all their accumulated costs. Of these vexatious anomalies 
the mass of the population could only, as Mr. Rushton stated, 

‘ acquire a painful and expen^ve knowledge, by penal informa- 

. * This statement seems so incredible that we think it ^ell to obviate any possible 
8Gej)tici8Tn on tlie reudei’s part by citing Mr. Rustiton'/evideuce on the sulject tpsts- 
smts verbis. * There are,’ says he, * Acts now in three in th(^ town of Liverpool 
whijdt give oi>e,setof powers to the Ckmamusioners of Jblighways, and aitother set of 
poweii^lbr the same purposes] to the Coqwrate body, ^The 

ways are empowered, under one Act, to prohibit the projection of a certain portion of 
a pnbKc building more than six indhn on the foot-walk, under a penalty for 
offence. The Cwporatioo are entpowered, under the uSber Act, to permit tbeobstme* 
tiuii on certain dHiditions of assent being previously obtained. The jfustices «we eqi- 
iwwered to enforce both (hose laws. On a recent occasion the' Oommissioners of 
Highways laid an informu^ion against an inhabitent for an law. 

They clearly sustained their case, and 1 callj^d on 4he iiihabitaut to Ratify his conduct, 
or to state what he bad to say why a penalty of 5/. should not Ite enforced against btm. 
He answered by producing an Act of Parliament, and showing that he had obtained 
the assent therein men^n^ and was dierefort jn^ided in nudeing the projeefiw, for 
the making of which the CommisuoiMns of Highways sought to punisk, him. These 
Acts were both passed in the aapie sesi^ of Parliameiit; they both received the Hoyal 
assent witbin a few weeks, tnd contained botli those powers, applying to the same 
tewn.'—.Aftnetes tf Evidence takm* iqfats ihg Committee on ft. 3. 
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tionsof which xto less than 11)000 had heoi laid against them 
during the previous year’ (1845). 

Nor w|U5 Liverpool put forward as an exceptional case. Its 
local airgn^ements were selected fw description, as a fair type of 
the municipid organisation prevalent in all theeitics of this realm. 
Birmingham, for example, was found to be governed by no. lees 
than eight local Powers, employing eight separate sets of ofBcers; 
and acting with such utter want of concert that wliile one Board 
(the Birmingham Commissioners) had expended large sums of 
money to keep the town-sewage out of the river Rea, another 
Board (the Edgbaston Surveyors) had built a sewer for the express 
purpose of turning then* yefuse into that stream. From similar 
inrx)herencies arose doubts and disputations as to the apportion¬ 
ment of cleansing-costs, pending which filth was suffered to accu¬ 
mulate, soaking the ground with hidcoiis overflows, which neither 
party would interfere to pre^nt. So keenly alive are the people 
of Birmingharq to these trying evils, that they have for ten years 
•past (as Mr. Bray, the town-clerk, states) been struggling to 
obtain a consolidated govenunent; with which view tliey last 
year petitioned in due form for the applicatiop of the Health Act 
to their town. ^ . 

• Equally pitiable, s^d still more curious, is the sanitary mor- 
celhrmnt of Nottingham, as exhibited in the official reports. 
The sewage jurisdiction, in this town, falls short of the natural 
dminage area; so that the inhabitants have no power over the 
outfalls of their own sewers. An obstruction in one of these 
outfalls, happening recently h> concur with heavy rains, occa¬ 
sioned so severe an inundation that, in the lower levels of the 
town, die water rose two feet lugli in the houses ; depositing in 
its recession two inches of foetid mud upon the floors. Tiie ter¬ 
rified inhabitants of course besieged the parish officers who ruled 
over the obstructed* sewer, with earnest entreaties for its clear¬ 
ance. But those worthies turned a deaf ear to their solicitations. 

* J£yig^not^j declined to abate the nuisance, but denied it^ex- 

• istencefancTreflKed ^en to have the sewer examined. Ujumthis 
j^he town authorities, very properly sacrificing mimicipsd etiquette, 

and arbitrary rules, ta^laws and requifements of a higher order, 
made an incursion into tBe outlying parish at the h^al of a troop 
of labohrers—possesskm of the obstruct sewer by a sort of 
coup de main —^broke it c^n ^ et armis —and cleared a passage 
fOT tlie peat-up waters. 

This geiunal want of concert, degenerating occasionally into 
op^ warfisie, is bad and barbarous enough; but it is not the worsts 
defect of our Local Administrative' system. Its powers are re¬ 
duced, by e^eme subdivision, to so pe% a ftcxipe as rather to 

deter 
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deter'than to attract the ambition of educated men. Theoretically, 
the conduct of local affaire should devolve on the wealthiest and 
ablest ratepayers: in other words, on those- who, coptributin^ 
most largely to the local funds, are most interested'^in. securing 
their judicious expenditure-~<and who, by thmr superior knowledge 
and influence, are marked out as natund leaders of the commu¬ 
nity. Pmctically, however, such men shrink from engaging in 
parochial squabbles; and gladly suffer the paltry powers of half 
a dozen clashing boards to fall into the hands of an inferior class. 
This is especially remarkable in the largest towns, whose * mer> 
dbant princes * abdicate their legitimate sway over affairs of vast 
collective importance, because of thei{ subdivided insignificance. 
Hence the low tone and narrow views of our eidsting local 
boards; hence the public indifference to their petty proceedings ; 
hence also obscurity, par^t of ‘ job^;’ and hence the coalition of 
active cupidity wi^ inertial ignorumce, in obstinate resistance to 
Sanitary Reform. 

‘All these facts are matters of notoriety. Every one knows that 
owners of ill-conditioned tenements take local office, expressly to 
defeat measures within whose scope their own neglected property 
would fall. It is a matter of course for^tradj^smen to get them¬ 
selves elected, or to procure the nomination of their friends, with 
a view to lucrative parish contracts, or to secure cleikships, &c,, 
for their children. And each, so soon as his private ends arc 
gained, shakes off by resignation his share of public responsibility 
for extravagant or defective works. Fluctuating thus, and unpaid, 
80 os to be practically as irresponsible as they are interested and 
ignorant, these little knots of men nevertheless despatch offhand, 
at occasional meetings, held in snatched intervals of private busi¬ 
ness, sanitary problems involving the health of vast populations; 
and almost baffling by their extreme complexity the unintermittent 
study of the ablest engineers. « • 

Nor have these blind leaders of the blind jneced out the defects 
oOheir own knowledge by the science of com petent assistj^ ts. 
Oinie contrary, they have usually chosen^theiFlSiirveyora irom a' 
class of persons as uninstructed as themselves. In the count ry , 
‘ ditch-castei^B foremen,^in the towns,decayed builders/ or 
* artificers v^ose knowledge extends c^y to common bricklaying 
and carpentry,’ are«commonly appointed surv^on to tb£ Sewer- 
Commissioners. In one important district an illiterate tinman is 
surveyor, with a salary of 1501 a year-—just thrice pay of a 
seijeant of sappers and miners, mstructed in geometry, drawing, 
end mensuration, and engaged in takk^ levels for the Ordnance 
Survey. In another l^rge urban district, the commissimiers adver¬ 
tised for a surveyor * understanding the imb of th| spiiit level / 

a novel 
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a novel den^d^ which is reported to have * astonished’ the 
candidates (mostly common house - builders); tliough several 
* began tp learn’ the use of the instrument, by way of .qualifying 
themselvps*for the appointment! No wonder that the of^cey 
charges, ^dinner expoiaes, &c., of such administrative bodies as 
these have often equalled, and sometimes exceeded (in one 
instance by 200 per cent. I) the beneficial outlay upon works. 
No wonder that, in one sewage division, the tavern bills alone, in 
twenty years, h^ run up to 7935/.! 

Such, five years since, was the state of our boasted Local Self- 
government in the provinces; and such, with some partial and 
scattered improvements, i^ relnains to the present day. It was in 
the midst of this administrative anarchy that the Asiatic Plague 
of 1348 suddenly descended on our shores; and proved, with the 
< stem logic of 70,000 deaths,, the weakness of a * divided house.’ 
While rival Boards bickerec^ the PcstUence ravaged the popula> 
tion. ‘ In Dqmfries,’ says Dr. Sutherland, * 147 persons were 
stricken down [out of a population of 10,GOO] without an effort 
to save them. Precious time was wasted in petty squabbles; and 
the town has been clothed in mourning m consequence.’ Imme¬ 
diately, however, on tl^ adoption of Dr. Sutherland’s well orgaa- 
ieed preventive measures, the mortality fell from 38 to 11 per 
diem; which striking decrease continued uninterruptedly, till, 
on the fourteenth day, the plague was entirely stayed. Like want 
of concert everywhere prevailed; and everywhere with like disas¬ 
trous results. ^ In town after town the Inspector found five or six 
independent authorities, sliiftqig responsibility on one another’s 
shoulders, and each refusing to recognise any rival power as 
supreme. * Even where these separate authorities manifested a 
fair and liberal desire to cooperate, they necessarily lost much 
time in sort ing notices on each otlier, and in framing expositions 
of the motives of their mutual requestsso that when a preven- 
iive machiner^s was at last brought to bear, the officers often dis- 
covere d. in their first round, the corpses of many cholera-si^ten 
inaGlas|^w alone, for example I)—who had^l^ in 
jlieir hovels without medical aid, or spiritual consolation; without 
so much as a cup of water to cool theii*raging thirst; or a hand to 
sbraighten their cramp-^fiarled limbs; or decently to close, when 
dead, their staring eyes. • • 

Nor was the adxninistrativ4 aggravation of this great public 
calamity confined to the provinces. Ltmdon, the centre of our 
boasted civilisation, presented if possible a spectacle of confusion 
still worse confounded. The Newspapers teemed with appalUi:^ 
disclosures of the miseries endured by the plague-smittcm poor, 
and of the i^norance*and apathy of Ure Pi^sh Boarrls. The City 

Guardians, 
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Guaftiians, in particular, made common cause with the graveyard 
and slaughterhouse owners; who, in the face of an increasing 
mortality, * held fast to the abominations which they had their 
wealth,’* and continued ‘ under the veil of congenial obscurity 
their loathsome and pestiferous practices.’f As for their loudly 
asserted energy, forecast, and sanitary skill, they were with 
weighty facts thus CTUshingly disproved:— 

‘ In April, 1847, when an epidemic typhus broke out, and ravaged 
the country witli rapidly increasing violence, till at last, in the autumn, 
it produced for several weeks fourfold the ordmary mortality, what 
measures of sanitary reform were adopted by the parish officers? 
What steps did they take to purge the air of those exhalations which 
are the recognised vehicle of typhoid poison ? 

‘ When, in the eleven weeks from November 20, 1847, to February 
5, 1848, there died in L(^don upwards of 6000 persons above the 
average number—an excess greater tlie entire mortality pi-otluced 
by pestilential cholera during the wlime 21 weeks of its prevalence in 
1832—what were the operations of the parish officers? What lesson 
did they learn from this frightful mortality ? What steps did they tak6 
to secure us against its return ? 

‘ When the febrile influenza—thftt forecast shadow of Pestilence, 
which preceded the Black death in the fourteenth century, the Great 
Plague of London in the seventeenth, and the, first terrible invasion ©f 
Chohna in our own day-appeared with fearful significance two au¬ 
tumns ago, and slew in a single month (December) 1000 of the iniia- 
bitants of London, where w'ere the vaunted eticrgy and sanitary skill of 
the parocliial cifficcrs ? 

‘ When, In the following spring, tlie Asiatic pestilenSe itself, follow¬ 
ing its sure precursor, came travelling rapidly towards us across the 
continent, pursuing its old track, haunting its old lairs—'entering even, 
in many places, the vert/ same houses which it attacked before—where 
were our parochial strategists ? What scheme of operations did they 
plan, while there was yet time, to keep the Destroyer from our shores, 
or to defeat and expel him wdicn he came ? ■ ■ 

‘ The parochial officers did nothing—absolutely notfiing. They left; 
th^raveyards festering—the cesspools seething—the ba.rrds of blo od 
steatKii^g in the undeiground shambles—tbe%great««uouiklil'Vl IS&uTciit 
putrefying in the Bermondsey glue-yards. They left us all—the poor 
in his squalor, and the rids in his fancied se<;{irity—to be smitten una¬ 
wares. And «vben at last it came, and the people were perishing by 
thousands, and the Medical Officer urged, month after month, on the 
parochial autliorities,” that the plague dbuld only be combated in ike 
homes of the poor, by an organized army of preventive inspectors, what 
did the parochial authorities do ? They rejected the medical officer’s 
counsel—they scooted his warnings—^they even mutilated his reports; 
and only in the fifteenth week of a mortality unparalleled for two cen¬ 
turies, did they consent to the nomination of the domiciliary inspectors 

* Times, Sept. IS, 1849. t Ibid, t * 
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— who, in iheir very first rtmndf disoovered the corpses of six persons 
dead wUhota medical aid 

We woujd not, however, be understood to lay on the* parish 
authorities, as individuals, the whole bliune of these fearful c^aini- 
ties; which on the contrary we mainly attribute to the want of that 
Administrative Consolidation for which we are contending. Many 
individual functionaries, to our knowledge, struggled manfully 
against the grim Invader, and found tlieir most strenuous efforts 
baffled by the state of the local law. The incumbent of Christ’s 
Church, Regent’s Park, for example, found himself, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, actually una^uainted with the law (f his own 
parish —and the Board- of Health, when applied to for informa¬ 
tion as to the requisite procedure for bringing about its clcrmsing 
and drainage, proved to be as much in the dark as himself! We 
'record, as a curiosity, the paragrajJh of their official reply:-— 

‘ At prtjsent no public maps are known to exist by which the areas 
of the inetropolitaii local jurisdictions could in such cases be correctly 
ascertained. There apj)ear to be upwards of 120 local Acts for the 
denser portions of the metropolis, and 80 distinct local jurisdictions, 
many of which coincide neithef with parish, no* union, nor police 
district, nor any otlfor ^jpeognised division. Even single streets^ are 
divided, often longitudinally, and paved ai»d cleansed at tlifferent times 
under different jurisdictions. In the parish of St. Pancras, where 
you reside, there are no le.ss than 16 separate paving boards, acting 
under 29 Acts of Parliament, all of which w'ouJd require to be con¬ 
sulted before an opinion could be pronounced as to what it might 
be pvacticable*to do for the eflcctual cleansing of your parish as a 
whole.’ 

Take, as an iilStance of the cruel sufferings endured in times 
thus ‘ out of joint,’ the case of a poor working man, in another 
parish, who lost both his children by cholera, owing to a nuisance 
of which (as he told ^Mr. Payne the coroner) he had only wni- 
plaincd to bis ymdlord, ‘ because he did not know the state of the 
law in his district, nor the proper authority to petition, llchad 
TfUatedren-THe s^izur»of his second child, descriljcd the 
to a Policeman, who reported it to his Seijisant, w'bo reported it 
to the Inspector, who jreporled it to th* Commissioner of l-’tdicc, 
who reported it to the •Commissioners of Sewers^ who finally 
ordered its removal. But^the poor child, meanwhile, bad <liod; 
a third had also "perished^ and two more had sickened, and lay 
in the blue collapse. * 

We need not, however, refer to exceptional periods for ex¬ 
amples of the social ills resulting from our defective local institu¬ 
tions. Pestilence is but the acute paroxysm of a disorder, of 

,---;-W 

* Times, Sept. 26,1849. 
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which Pauperism is the chronic form. Both social maladies come 
of a common stock; and, though diverseljjr blossomed, have their 
roots in the same corrupted soil. A row of squalid houses left 
dralnlcss by contending parish boards, is as prolific a nursery of 
paupers, as of fever-patients. * From one of these filthy abodes/ 
says Mr. Hollins, ‘ I have oftm traced a respectable operative’s 
gradual descent to the workhouse.’ A six weeks’ fever caught 
from some foetid ditch or cesspool, first involves the poor man in 
difficulty ; his rent falls into arrear; his goods axe distrained ; he 
rises from his sick bed, disheartened as well as enfeebled; and 
after struggling vainly against a load of debt, he ultimately sinks 
with his family into hopeless Pauperism. 

All this misery and degradation are in’ the strictest sense pre- 
VENTiBlE. A Consolidated local government, having the power 
and the will to grapple in goo<^ eamegit with the Drain-god 
Typhus, might cast Um out, and ikay his obscene breath within 
five years; so staunching too the noisome fountaiii-heads of Pesti¬ 
lence and Pauperism. • 

And these sources of Pauperism and Pestilence, be it remem¬ 
bered, are also the Swallow-hoks of rates. Every relieving 
officer can point, with his finger, to thq exqpt courts and lanes 
whither the streams of out-relicf flow and^disappear. ‘The low 
lanes around the pier,’ says Mr. Davis, the relieving officer at 
Dover—‘ the mass of wretched cottages called Manger’s rents— 
the old workhouse ground,’ and several other such filthy places, 
‘ continually haunted by fever and smallpox, are the main absorb¬ 
ents of the 3400/. annually spent; in relief at Dover.’ We shall 
presently see that for less than half the capital corresponding to 
this annual rate, the sanitary regeneration of these fever-nests 
might be accomplished; and their sickly, degraded inmates trans¬ 
formed into a healthy, self-supporting population. 

‘ But here another objection is interposed by the adversaries of 
Sanitary Reform. Granting, they say, for argument’s sake, the 
allied remissness of individual householders, and parish ^yds. 
whaK'proof have you that your consolidaled administration will 
work any better ? Government ‘jobs ’ are proverbial, and official 
management is invariably beaten by individual enterprise, when¬ 
ever the two are fairly pitted against each other. Look for 
example at the gewemment ships ^and steamers — notoriously 
inferior at all points to the produce of private yards, and as noto¬ 
riously more expensive. The sure way to have sewers as badly 
built as frigates, and waterworks as expensively managed as 
docks, would be to establish a central sanitary bureau^ like the 
Department of Povts et Chaussies in France. 

This objection is so curiously mixed of truth ^d error, and 

the 
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the deceptive compound passes current, on so many occasions, 
with so many cursory inquirers, that its succinct refutation may 
serve to elhcidate, not this debate only, but many others of the 
same sorf, hitherto obscured by the same sophism. 

The sophism consists in the choice of a particular service, 
onsuited by its nature for official performance, as the criterion 
whereby to estimate the relative merits of private and public 
administration — of dispersed and consolidated works; and In 
drawing; a general conclusion from this partial and one-sided 
comparison. 

The public dockyards ase, doubtless, expensively managed 
establishments: but their* cost and comparative incfiiciency de¬ 
pend on this obviously special cause — that the cumbrous 
•machinery of a Board is here employed on a manufacturing 
business, within individual c^petence. The private shipbuilder, 
who is director, secretary, engineer, &c., all in one, can always 
compete with iuccess against an atlmiralty board, or even a joint- 
*stock company. But this is evidently no proof that a public 
department, or a joint-stock dyectorate, may not be indispensable 
forms of administration for affairs beyond indi^ndual competence. 
The alleged dockj^rd Extravagance (taking it for argument’s sake 
as proved) would bat convict the Government, at worst, of an 
error in judgment, in building, rather than buying, the ships 
required for the public service. In point of fact, the Govern¬ 
ment knows very well that our public docks are carried on at a 
loss; and it thinks proper to maintain them nevertheless. It 
maintains them, not as comAidy-cially profitable, but as politically 
advantageous, for* the assurance of speedy armament in case of 
sudden war. For the same reason the Lords of the Admiralty 
retain a permanent staff of shipwrights, for many of whom, in time 
of peace, they with difficulty find employment; counting thejr 
mrnual cost insignificant in comparison with the jpossihle loss 
’which might result to the country, from a dearth of well-trained 
“labottr, in the e^nt o| unexpected hostilities. With the poji<^ of 
these views and arrangements (a much vexed and fairly delmteable 
*question) we are not now concerned. Our present object is 
merely to show, once far all, that no conclusion ran be drawn 
from the case of the docks, against the propriety of Government 
intervention in affairs heyofd private or parochial competence. 

If, now, we are called on fof an example of such affairs, to set 
against the case of the ships, we may cite the maintenance of 
the public roadsnotoriously mismanaged under the piecemeal 
system of the Turnpike trusts; and as notoriously improved 
and cheapened, wherever those trusts hare given place to con¬ 
solidated official administration. The old Turnpike Trusts, 
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1116 in number, with usually 100 members at least to each 
trust, have covered the country with 22,000 miles of highways, 

‘ of which,’ says Sir H. Parnell, * there is scarcely <fne not ex¬ 
tremely defective in all the qualities of a perfect road/ These 
scattered Trusts, according to the Road Commissioners’ report, 
have employed 1300 surveyors, being ten times the requisite 
number, with a proportionate excess of treasurers and clerks—in 
all 3555 officers I Their mcmagemerd expenses alone have 
averaged 10/. per mile per annum I—^being, on the lowest estimate, 
from five to seven times the cost of consolidated management. 
On very imperfect repairs they have spent no less than 51/. per 
mile per annum; and by these, and other such monstrous extra¬ 
vagances, they have burdened the country with a roatl debt of 
9,000,000/.—which is ss^d to be still on the increase. This 
waste, however, has been promptly Checked in the local Trusts 
round London, by their recent consolidation under the Metro¬ 
politan Roads Commission; which has already paid off the, 
accumulated debts, at the same time largely reducing the tolls, 
and very much improving the condititm of the roads. 

So again, the recent consolidation of the old District Sewer 
Commissions, which formerly divided iTonddn amongst them^ 
jobbing and peculating at their ease, has fesulted in a reduction 
of no less than 43 per cent, in maamgement-costs alom. The 
Westminster district, under the old regime, paid its surveying 
staff, for services of a fragmentary and imperfect kind, salaries 
amounting to 6000/. a year; a charge reduced by consolidation 
to 4700/., concurrently with a greal improvement in the character 
and efficiency of the staff. The superior tone of the consolidated 
Commission was significantly indicated at their very first meeting; 
wlien the old system of dining together at the public cost was 
discontinued by a fonnal resolution; and \vhen, as the noble 
chairman declared in his opening address, ‘thqy felt it their 
ungracious duty to disallow, as illegal, dinner-bills to the am ount, 
of J^j/., run up their predecessors during thg^last two mTSnlEs* 
of thei]^ continuance in office.’ * ^ 

Applying these simple .facts and reasonings to the case of the 
London Water Companies, we may easily compute the saving 
that would accrue to the ratepayers, from the consolidation of 
their nine independent Directorates in|o one central Metropolitan 
Commission. We should have, instead of nine salaried boards, 
one board; instead of nine engineers, one engineer; instead of nine 
' secretaries, one secretary; and so on through the whdie list of 
superfiuous officers, ^veral of the chmf functionaries, whom 
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* Lord MoTpetli*i Cbaige fothe Joiy, April 6,184^ 
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consolidation would supersede, arc in the receipt of no less than 
2000/1 per annum each ; and it appears from the computa^ns of 
the Board df Health, that in the single item of salaries a saving 
of 15,0001?. a^year would be secured to the ratepayers by the new 
arrangements. Again, by consolidating tlie collection of the 
water-rates with that of the assessed taxes, the present ‘ collector's 
poundage* of 9d. in the pound might be routed to 3c?. (the 
poimdage of the assessed-tax gatherer); which would knock off 
another 10,000?. per annum. So that 25,000/. per annum might 
be saved to the metropolitan ratepayers in management and collec- 
timi costs alonef by breaking up the Water Monopoly. 

The Monopolists, howfiver, are not easily convinced of the 
saving to be effected by their superannuation. They fight their 
ground backward inch by inch; and, though driven to admit the 
advantages of consolidation vip the management of roads and 
sewers, they challenge us to prove its applicability to the admi- 
nistmtion of Witter works. 

This challenge we cheerfully accept. 

Up to the year 1842 the ^uth-Metropolitan districts wei’c 
supplied with water by two rival Companies, called respectively 
the Southwark and tbd Vauxhall; whose gross receipts (added 
together) were then 28,000/. per annum; and their working 
expenses 18,500/. per annum. In 1842 the competition ceased ; 
and the two Companies were shortly afterwards consolidated under 
the able management of Sir W. Clay; „who, while he has raised 
their gross rental to 38,000/. per annum, has at the same time 
reduced their working expenses to 12,500/. per annum. We 
refrain from weakening, by any comment, the force of this simple 
collocation of figures. 

Sir W. Clay, indeed, who represents a considerable section of 
the Metropolitan Water-trade, has been unable, in the face of tbeSQ 
facts, to deny the saving which would accrue to the London public 
from a general consolidation of the waterworks. Nay, Mr. Quick, 
► iSigVneer to the cqmpanjes which Sir W. Clay directs, estimateji-tRis 
saving at no less than 65,000/. per annum, or upwards of l5 per 
c^nt. on the gross annual metropolitan witer-rental (431,898/,). It 
is even rumoured that several of the companies—^at their wit’s end 


apparently for a line of tactics—^have, within the last few days, 
adopted this very Wing as^lhe basis of a schhme, which they are 
urging the Government to sanctibn, for combining their nine esta- 
blishmraits into one Colossal Monopoly. They are making, it is 
said, all the fair professions usual on such occasions; promising 
pure water, constant supply, high service free of charge, and consi¬ 
derably diminis hed rales. But these identicml promises were made 
forty years ago by Sir W. Clay’s own company (the Grand June- 
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tion) at its first starting, before it bad made good its position. 
After its footing was gained, this company abandoned every one 
of its pledges; distributing ‘puddle,’ pumped opposite the mouth 
of the Ranelagh sewer; withdrawing the constant supply, so as to 
saddle its tenants with a collective outlay of about 50,000/. on 
cisterns; and making hi^ pressure the subject of a rate, exceeding 
at least twenty-fold the actual cost of the service. With these 
scandalous breaches of faith still fresh in their memory, tlie inha¬ 
bitants of London will hardly, we think, be again cajoled by the 
blandishments of these gift-bringing Greeks ; nor open their 
gates to a new monopolist ‘ Juneftion,’ still grander than its 
‘ Grand ’ predecessor. Monstrous, indeed, ak such a Coalition 
would be, considered as a privileged Trading Corporation, it 
would fall very far shoi^t ©f that comprehensive Consolidation 
which constitutes our most pressing^sanitary need. Its tendency, 
in point of fact, would be to perpetuate the existing fragmentary 
regime, by maintaining the present administrative severance of thq 
Water-supply from the Sewers-department and other connected 
sanitary services; a separation of »which we have already pointed 
out the dangerous and burdensome conse(^uences. But these im¬ 
mediate evils, grave as they would undoubtedly be, shrink into 
insignificance when compared with those which would result 
from tJie creation of a new Vested Interest on a gigantic scale, to 
thwart and trammel, probably for generations to come, the course 
of sanitary improvement. Such a partial consolidation (like all 
half-measures) would aggravate many preventibfe evils, while 
letting slip much attainable good; and we can but regard so 
preposterous a scheme in one of two lights—either as the wild 
inspiration t»f a Monopoly in extremis; or as a speculation, at 
once audacious and adroit, on the eventualities of a period of 
politi<*al embarrassment. We venture, hQWjever, to predict, that 
whatever other principles may have been compronjised, and what¬ 
ever other measures emasculated, in consequence of the pre sent 
de^hjmble crisis, the Sanitary Movement will ^rsue its (%reer^ 
unparalyzed by any such Mezentian alliance with a Monopoly 
virtually defunct. • 

Our antagonists, however, have anotllbr arrow in their quiver; 
it is their last and their sharpest—aqd they launch it against us 
with a sounding string. *■ ^ 

Granting, they say, for argument’s sake, all your preceding 
allegations; and accepting, for the provinces, your Sanitary 
consolidation in all its comprehensive integrity; your Me- 
ti'opolitan case breaks down, nevertheless, on a constitutional 
point of paramount ‘importance. For you seek to» deprive 
the citizens of London of an electoral franchis^' secured by 

your 
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your own Health Act to provincial ratepayers. Every whipre but 
in the metropolis^ the local boards, wh^er consolidaled; or not, 
are elected J)y the ratepayers, who are thus enabled to coab^ol by 
their votes the expenditure of their funds. In London alone^you 
have intruste'd the administration of the roads and the sewers, Ihtd 
you would now hand ov€>r the consolidated waterworks, to Commit^ 
sioners nominated hy the Crown. These Royal- Commissions are a 
direct infringement of the great constitutional principle which 
entitles the British taxpayer to have a voice, through his repre* 
sentative, in the disposal of the revenue to which he contributes. 
If, then, we must have sanitary consolidation in London, let the 
new government at least bh put on a constitutional footing, such 
as that laid down in the Health Act itself. Let us have no royal 
nominees to reign over us, and to level rates on us without our 
consent; but give us 'a central municipal board, composed of 
delegates^, from all the metropolitan parishes; a board as supreme 
in the local aifairs of London, and as independent of royal con- 
fi’ol, as the local boards of Liverpool and Birmingham are, in their 
respective jurisdictions, independent and supreme. 

This, we believe, is a full and fair statement hf the main objec¬ 
tion urged by the Parisliiparty against the proposed administration 
of our public works by Commissioners acting under the authority 
of the Crown, and responsible to the ratepayers only through par¬ 
liament. ,It is a very plausible objection, we ^mit, and, if 
sound, would be a very grave one. We shall therefore rapidly 
but (arcfully ejtamine each of the two’ great questions which it 
raises; first, namely, the quesifion of constitutional theory ; ami, 
secondly, that of practical advantage. 

To the constitutional argument we reply, that this metropolis, 
the scat of our Government, and the centre of our mighty empire, 
cannot be considered a mere locality^ in the sense in which that 
terra is applicable to^a provincial town. The interests of London 
afe eminently national; and every British citizen is more or less 
.disactly concerned in jhe prosperity of die British metropolis, 
its noble monume^s and institutions reflect a lustre on the 6mpire 
al large; and its sanitary opprobria-y^sach as tlie Smithfield 
offal—the tidal ditches of Bermondsey—and the crimson kennels 
of Whitechapel—not only injure and disgrace the particulair 
parishes in which they occuf, bu.t discredit Lbndon in the eyes of 
England, and England hers^ ill t^ eyes of Europe and of the 
world. ^ 

The parishes of London stand, therefore, in an exceptional 
position; and their sanitary well-being claims the solicitude, not 
mcKrly of their respective guardians, but jf Parliament, ai^ of 
the CroWh. Dn these grounds we hold it in the strictest sense 
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le|^mate and conatituticHoal that the future eanitaiy rulers oi 
metropolis should he responsible to the ratepayers through 
pgo'liamerd:. lud^d, this piutial sacrifice of paroqhial inde^ 
pendcnce to public requirements of a wider scope, is amply com'^ 
pensated for tibte citizens of London by the excepiLonaT advantages 
of their positioint The eollective forces of the empire, converging 
in London, as in a central focus, invest it with a grandeur and 
importance by which its inliabitants are dignified and enriched. 
Tli^e benefitSi, conferred by the nati<m on London, involve, as 
their constitutional equivalent, a responsibility on the part of 
London towards the nation, in all that concerns the honour of the 
metropolis. This double responsibility, local and national, is 
admirably adjusted by the administrative expedient of a metro* 
poll tan commission, not exclusively controlled, either by the 
London parishes, or by the nation at/large, but answerable to the 
representatives of both in pai'liament. 

Consider, on the other hand, the gmvc constitutional incon¬ 
veniences that would result from the adoption of the Parish-* 
party’s plan; the creation, to wit, of a sort of Municipal Parlia¬ 
ment, composed of delegates from *he 176 metropolitan parishes, 
governing the local affairs of London, audduvecitcd with power to 
deliberate and act independently of the Quean’s ministers. Weigh 
well the political influence which such a body would acquire; 
ruling, as it would, over a population, and disposing of patronage, 
equal to those of a middle-class state. Bear in mind that London, 
within its tfrea of 115 square miles, contains 2^ million souls— 
a population exceeding that of J^enmark, which covers 16,000 
square miles; while the assessed property of the metropolis 
amounts to 12,186,000/,—exceeding by nearly a third the assessed 
property of all Scotland. A new corporate power, founded on a 
l}asis at once so colossal and so compact, would become in the 
strictest sense an imperium in imperio. Kvfen the existing City 
Ct>rporation, wliich governs only a.seventeenth of**the populatioh 
of London, only a fifteenth of its houses, a^d only a twelfth.ofrita* 
property, cairies with it a political prestige ailG influence which* 
the Queen’s ministers ai'e/^hary of anronting. Multiply now this 
power, in imagination, 12, 15, or 17 times, and judge of the 
quoswmperii^ dignity which would appertain to a consolidated 
common council, rejjresenting thp enfiure population and property 
of the metropolis. Is it nut evident that such a municipal par¬ 
liament, placed side by side with the imperial legislature, would 
tend to uncentre the balance of national and local powers, and 
might, in periods of political excitement, exert a most incon¬ 
venient and ui^onstkntional pressure, on,the counsels of the 
Queen’s Government? c * 

This 
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This political antagonism, tlie inevitable ccmsequence of creating 
in London a municipal power, at once ^nsolidcked and represeh- 
tativCf would involve evils largely outweigtiingany that could fesult 
from the^islue of a Metropolitan Commission of Works, framed 
on existing models, and subject to constitutional checks propor¬ 
tioned to its wider range of power. Here again, therefore, as 
before, we feel justified in turning the tables on our antagonists; 
and in charging their projM>$a] with the unconstitutional tendency 
so vehemently imputed to our own. 

Experience, and the recorded manifestations of public opinion, 
concur with the foregoing theoretical considerations to justify 
these views ; and to exhibit*the pixyected municipal parliament 
not merely as an unconstitutional innovation, but as an innovation 
likely to prove unpopular. 

In 1828, when all I^ondon^rose en manse against the intolerable 
tyranny of the Water Compfiaios, the demand of the population, 
led on that occasion by Sir F. Burdett, was—^not for a board of 
parish delegates—^but for a Government Commission to super¬ 
sede the Monopolists in the administration of the Waterworks. 

"More recently, the Metropolitan Roads Commission, already 
referred t(», was issued and, though responsible to the ratepayers 
only through parliament, its operation has been both successful 
and popular. 

The Metropolitan Improvement Commission, appointed by 
Government, and responsible to the ratepayers only through par¬ 
liament, was granted in compliance with popular demand; and 
has worked to public satisfaotign. 

The issue of the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, similarly 
nominated and responsible, was received as a highly popuhix 
measure; and its reports elicited universal approbation. 

Equally popular was the great measure of consolidation, which 
united under the control of a general Commission, appointed by 
Government, and responsible to parliament, the Metropolibm 
District Courts of Sewers, Tlie subsequent unpopularity, and 
ilnal dissolution ci^thijf Commission, will be recognised as fi*strong 
(jorroboration of our views, when it is considered that the Board 
was rendered unworkable, and ultimatily broken mj, by a well- 
meant but most unsuccessful attempt to give it a popular charac¬ 
ter, hyan u^usi<in of pai^’hial represmtatives. The defective 
information, the jealousies,•and Jhe vestry-toned speeches of these 
delegates, so obstructed the labours of the competent and working 
members of the Board, that the business came at last to a stand¬ 
still ; and it was found necessary to dissolve and recast the Com¬ 
mission, excluding the parochial members. The remodelled Com¬ 
mission, though reduced to less than hfdf ifs former number, still 
* 2 12 proved 
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proved inconveniently large, and would have gained in promp¬ 
titude of action, and in popularity, by a yet further reaction. 

The reversed of the inquiry corroborates these conclusions. 
For we do not find the existing representative boards, in the 
metropolis cither successful or popular jn their administration of 
public works. 

The‘Common Council, for instance, is oh elective body in- 
triisted {inter alioL) with the management of the city sewers; in 
respect of whicli they are quite as unpopular as the old district 
Courts of Sewers used to be in their several localities. 

As for the parochial Boards of Guardians, their apathy and 
niggardliness during the Asiatic pMtilence miet with universal. 
repnjbation. The course they took on . the Extramural-burial 
Question was equally unpopular. Nor can any instance be cited 
from the records of parochial represqntativfj administration, of a 
success and popularity equal to that achieved by the Govern¬ 
ment Commission of Metropolitan roads. , 

The proposed new parliament of parochial delegates would be • 
but a colossal Board ojf Guardians, or a dilated Common Council; 
more mischievously powerful as an organ of political passions, 
but equally incompetent to superintend ^the ^cfunplex sanitary 
organization of a great city. Like the provincial boards described 
in a foregoing page, this parish parliament would be composed 
chiefly of tradesmen, unskilled in the problems of sanitary en 
gineering. Numbering at least 176 members, who would meet 
only from time to time in the intervals of their busiiv^ss, and could 
give to the difficult questions before them only an intermittent and 
cursory attention, this unpaid, fluctuating, heterogeneous assemblage 
could not, in the nature of things, succeed; but, like the parocjjial 
portion of the late Sewers Commission, it would make speeches, 
instead of doing work. Its vaunted responsibility to the ratepayers 
would be So weakened by subdivision and diecontinuity, as to be 
rather nominal than real. On the parish hustingias indeed, poli¬ 
tical motives Would have more weight than sanitary considci^ ^ 
tions .find even with respect to these latter, e. pledge to resist • 
present rates would find more favour with the crowd than th^ 
mfdst coniprelfensive plan reducing future fiUh-costs by well 
judged immediate applications of capital. Nor would hustings 
pledges, in thf new a^ny more than iiv the old .corporation, gua¬ 
rantee the ratepayers against jobb^jog and peculation. Ownem of 
Ill-conditioned tenements, and others haring private interests to 
serve, would still be, as candidates the nimblest canvassers,' and 
iis members the niOst assiduous attendants. Under sudi influences,' 
extravagant expenditure would alternate with equally exttava^nt 
pirrsimony 5 and the borflly errors of the bid ril^ime (raonumentdly 

* * embodied 
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embodied in the city sewers) would be extended over the whole 
metropolis. The ratepayers would discover toQ. ^kte^.that, in 
accepting Hhis new representative administration inst^d. .of an 
ordinary crQwn-appointed Commission, they had lost the substance 
of responsibility in grasping at its shadowy semblance. 

For, a substantive responsibility docs really attach, in spite of 
all contrary asseverations, to crown-appointed CommissionerSL; 
and a Board of Metropolitan Sanitary Works would be subject to 
a controlling ‘ pressure from without,* of which experience enables 
us to appreciate the efficacy. First, Govermnent would be, re¬ 
sponsible to public opinion, national as well as metropolitan, 
for the choice of the Commissioners named. Secondly, the Com¬ 
missioners themselves, being few in number (half-a^doisen at most) 
and suitably paid for their service, would feel themselves severaUp 
as well as jointly liaHle to be called on for an account of their 
stewaidship. Thirdly, as Government functionaries, holding 
office only dumg good behaviour, they would be amenable to 
the surveillance of Parliament; whose watchful jealousy of such 
boards was exemplified last session in tlie searching questions 
addressed, night after night, to the noble chairman of the Com¬ 
missioners of Sewirs. * And this salutary surveillance of parlia¬ 
ment would be reinfofeed out of doors by the still sterner vigilance 
of the Press; which recently proved its power over inefficient 
Government boards, by enforcing the dissolution and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan Sewers Commission. Its inferior in¬ 
fluence, on the other hand, against the abuses of an independent 
representative body, such as the Common Council, stands apparent 
in the case of Smithfield, so long attacked in vain by the united 
for&s of the London press. Like another Troy, this citadel of filth 
has stood a ten years’ siege; and its sturdy garrison, led by their 
chieftains in the Common Council—the Hectors and Memnons of 
intramural mu^—so ^ar from thinking of surrender, are engaged, 
at this moment, in fortifying their defences. The bolts of the 
^Thunderer, terrible to*Cabincts, have fallen quenched amidst the 
mud of the Corporation sheej>pens. Vainly, as yet, havc^ the ser¬ 
pents of Apollo wreathed themselves around the body of Mr. Low- 
man Taylor; and vainly*have they hissed into the Airs of Hicks 
their tlgeatful denunciatioiyi. The modenn ^Cassandra, robed in 
the Broad Sheet,*has claxQoured without avail at the gates of St. 
Bartholomew; and lier iron lips, still glowing with the kisses of 
the God,,.i»ve filled the seething market-place with unheeded 
prophecies of pestilence and death. In those dismal Vaticinations 
ourselves have timely joined; foreshadowing in many a darkened 
page the coming gloom of pestilence; and, with almost tedious 
importunity,* conjuring the Corporation to put away the unclean 
• • thing. 
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thingf. Of the apa,tliy which ignored our warnings the disastrous 
consequences arc but too well remembered in many a decimated 
household. It is against the perpetuation on a raster ^ale of such 
a Power as this, which sacrificed London to save Sngidiifield, and 
succumbed to the Plague while defying the Press, that we now 
raise our voice. The Defenders of the Filth, corporate and 
parochial, have ruled London long enough ; the late pestilence 
revealed theh incapacity, and proved our need of abler sanitary 
guidance. Metaphor aj[)art, we want henceforth a compact board 
of sanitary rulers, appointed for their spticial skill, giving their 
undivided attention de die in diem to the business of their office, 
and amenable, in case of error, to the threefold censure of the 
Parliament, the Press, and the Public. Can it, wc ask, be for one 
moment doubted that wq,should thus secure, along with superior 
jirudence in counsel, and greater promptitude in at;tion, a more 
real responsibility to the ratepayers, practically manifested in 
cheaper and more efRcient works, than has ever resulted, or can 
reasonably l)e hoped, from the system of parish-delegation for 
which Mr. Toulmin Smith and h^s followers contend? 

Tlie principal arguments on either side of this momentous 
question bang now, we think, poised fairly' (and in no doubt¬ 
ful scales) before the reader’s eyes. Oiic plea, however, still 
remains to add; and one so weighty as alone might turn the 
beam. It is on the side of the Crown-appointed, as against the 
parochial administration; and consists in the power of the Lon¬ 
don ratepayers, acting through their representatives in. parliament, 
to impose on a Govenuntmt Commission, at the period of its 
appointment, any guarantees and restrictions wliich they (the rate¬ 
payers) sec fit. No hustings-pledge binds your parish-delegate 
to economy, so stringently as the Government Commissioner is 
bound by a restrictive clause in the Act which constitutes his 
title. By such a clause, for example, wc woidd bind our new Con¬ 
solidated Commission of Metropolitan Sanitary Works in no case 
to increase any rates now payable for wateif-supply, drainage, 
the like; while, on tlie other hand, wc would leave them unrestricted 
freedom to bring about £dtl possible reductwf^ in existing charges. 
By another definite proviso, we would "settle a maximum average 
rate, not exceeding ties present average rate^ .at whicb^ districts 
hitherto without water-supply, droin^e, and the like, should be 
entitled to those sanitary smviccs. By a third clause, stringently 
worded, we would extend to the metropolis that provision of the 
Health Act which fixes 2d. per house per wedc as the fair ave¬ 
rage pritic for a domestic supply of watCT in provincial towns; and 
on those terms we w6uld legally entitle every London householder 
to claim an average supply, delivered at high press^e on the con- 

V stant 
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stant system. So again, to secure for the ratepayers the full ad- 
Tantages of cocmpctition, and to hinder interference with private 
enterprisei as well as to guard against the possibOity 6f ‘jobs,’ 
wc woidd prohibit the Commissioners, by a stringent dlause, from 
imdertakinj^ themselves the construction of works; whereof, con¬ 
trariwise, we would bind them to submit the execution to public 
Cfjmpetition, on open tender, with proper securities ft)r repair and 
maintenance, according to the principle laid down in the Health 
Act, and set forth in the foregoing pages. In short, by a series 
of prowsos such as these, we would enforct^ on the Commis¬ 
sioners, and ensure to the ^ratepayers, every etiononay in expen¬ 
diture, and every improvement in woiks, which the latest ex¬ 
perience, up to the date of the Act, had proved to be attainable. 

Such, comj>endiously stated, are the main features of Sanitary 
Consolidation, considered from the adfhinistrative point of view. 
We have endeavoured to trace its philosophical as well as its prac¬ 
tical bearingo^ its relations to iielf-government, prowncial and 
• metropolitan; its well marked opposition to continental ‘ Cen¬ 
tralization’(in the obnoxious sense of that term); and its impar¬ 
tial adaptation to the rival ri^its of majoriti^ and minorities, of 
populations and •indituduals, of actual and reversionary pro¬ 
prietors—of the living generation and of the yet unborn. We iiave 
severally examined, and endeavoured to refute, the principal 
objections raised against it by the opponents of sanitary refonn ; 
especially disproving its alleged incompatibility with free com¬ 
petition, individual enterjnise, private prf)perty, and the division 
of labour. We have compaied it with ouier systems of admi¬ 
nistration and forms of procedure, ancient and modem, parlia¬ 
mentary fmd parochial, commercial and corporate. And wc have 
endeavoured to justify, by a wide range of testimony, and an ex¬ 
tensive induction of facts, our conviction of its economical 
superiority. • • 

• If, now, we^ass from the Administrative to the Structural point 
of view, we shall fin^ the evils of the existing morceUenmtt, and 
the advantages o^he proposed Consolidation, still more strikingly 
•evineed. 

Whoever has stood,by the great &tcam-pump^ of a LorfiSon 
Waterwork, and listened to the throbbing of its heavy valves, and 
felt, at each dulU’beat, thtf rhythmic water-pulse of the iron aorta 
under his feet, must havd bean struck with the resemblance of 
the poten^pngine to a colossal Heart. It may not, however, have 
occarredto him that London is in this respect rriiat Naturalists, 
would call a monstrosity; having no less ^an nine such hearts 
scattered at random through its giant frai^e. These it would be 
the firsiPfeffe^'.t of Stjwtnral Consolidatiom to rqdace with one great 

central 
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central heart of ninefold power. It appears from the engineering 
evidence taken by the Board of Health that by such a central 
engine,* constructed on tlie plan of the Cornish mining steam- 
pumps, 388 tops of water (87,000 gallons) might be liaised 100 
feet high at a working-cost of me skillitw : and that the whole daily 
supply of the metropolis (forty-four million gallons) might be raised 
to the same height lor 251. The saving in pumping and establish¬ 
ment costs, which would result from this first and simplest struc¬ 
tural centralization, are estimated at no less than 28,0007. per 
annum; every farthing of which would be so much clear gain to 
the London watcivconsumcrs. A single example will suffice to 
illustrate the economy which would accrue to individual con¬ 
sumers from this concentration of works, coupled with the aboli¬ 
tion of the monopolist water-trade; which measures charges, not 
by the cost of service, but by the consumer's need, and * sgueez- 
abilit]/* Many of our readers aife reminded quarterly of the 
extra charge, 17. per annum, made by several London water com¬ 
panies for the supply of a closet on an upper floor. Now this 
service, performed ,by a centralized establistocnt, would only in¬ 
volve an extra pumping-cost of ohc Jurthing and a fraction per 
annum, or a total extra cost, including all charges, of per 
annum; showing a difference of 3692 p^ cent, in favour of 
Structural Consolidation. 

Follow, now, this pulsating current—the life’s blood of the 
social organism—^in its subterranean course through the diminish¬ 
ing branches of the distributary ducts, till at last it flows through 
a half-inch capillary into the consumer’s house. What becomes of 
it here ? How is it stored for use ? What channels are provided 
for its efllux, when done with, out of the house, and out of. the 
town ? 

These are questions which the water-merchants never ask them¬ 
selves ; and which, under the existing fragmentary rfegiine, they 
could not, if they would, resolve. So vast a quantity of water fe 
daily pumped into London, as would convert St. James’s .Park 
into a Jake feet deep : but the household storage of this pro-' 
digious mass is reckoned a private affair for each inhabitant to 
settle with his plumber ; *its discharge ffom our houses is left to 
the jobbing iJricklaylfl^s or builder’s contrivance; and its convey¬ 
ance out of the town is the special omcem of a Separate Com¬ 
mission ad hoc. The case of a s^ck xhan, who had mtrusted his 
arterial system to the care of one set of doctors, h^g^eins to a 
rival clique, and the intervening capillaries to a third, ^uld aptly 
represent, in this respect, the condition of onr poor patient, the 
Metropolis. 

If, indeed, engaging m a new sort of Compamtive and 
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practising dissection on a colossal scale, we could with some great 
scalpel cut across a London street, and bring the severed extremity 
into direct^ comparison with the corresponding surface of an am¬ 
putated arm or leg, two things would chiefly^strike us ; iirst, 
namely,'*the gener^ structural analogy of the two limbs, intlivi- 
dual and social; and secondly, the extreme deformity of the latter. 

Look first at the Surface of the stump left by amputation of a 
human limb. You observe the cut ends of two chmmels, and of a 
white chord, lying close to each other, and to the bone. One of the 
channels is that through which the blood flows, bright and pure, 
to the limb; the other is that which carries it away turbid and 
darkened with the refuse qf the vital action; and as it is thus their 
function to convey the same stream in opposite directions,, the two 
channels are of nearly equal size. The accompanying white chord 
is the nerve. , • 

Turn next to the cut surface of amputated Holbom or Cheap- 
side. Here ajso you observe the severed extremities of artery, 
vein, and nerve; but scattered far apart from each other, and 
monstrously disproportionate in size. The water-mmn, a foot or 
so in diameter, and about a yard below the siirface, is comjpletely 
filled with its arte^^ial stream. But the venous conduit, buried far 
below, is at least twenty times as big; and of its wastefully re¬ 
dundant area, the turl)id return-stream, even when swollen by the 
heaviest rains on record, never occupies more than five or six per 
cent. As for the nerve (of which more hereafter), it is represented 
by a fibrous ^ass of Electric wires, each insulated by a gutta 
percha integument, and the \vhole enclosed within an iron tube 
(or neurilema) lying separately entrenched beside the footpath. 

Consider, now, the saving which would result to us, if, taking 
a lesson from Nature, we were to approximate and harmonise 
these scattered and incongruous works. First, we should have 
one trench only to dig;, instead of three. And the cost of digging 
and removing the earth at about Is. per cubic yard, and of taking 
up and reinstating the pavement at about 1 s. 6d. per superficial 
yard) constitutes ardiftarily from onc-fourfli to one-lialf (jie total 
(»st of subterranean pipcage. 

* I have before me,’ says Mr. Chadwi<3i, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Private Bflls, * an estimate of draining* some 1200 or 
1300 hauses,,aiid theamount^f the estimated ej^pense is 5000/. ; of this 
sum 2000/. is for earthwork*-for'digging to make the sewers, and|[dig> 
ging for the house-drains: all which money, or at least a l^e,propor¬ 
tion of it,jp6ruld have to be expended over s^in, in digging to lay down 
water-pipes sepailately. So that, by consolidating the two’ works, and 
laying both down at once, you save a great pro|)c^ion of the expense 
of earthworks, besides, avoiding the double difturbance of the resident* 
and repeated iibstmcflons of the streets.* 

Keeping 
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Keeping this statement before ns, and leaving oi<t of lihe qnes- 
fion (for the present) what we have called the J^m>c^tubes, wo 
may ojisily conceive how vast the sums must be whid^ have been 
squandered in Jfliondon on double earthworks for drc^nage and 
water-service; and bow great a saving, under this'single head, 
may still be effected by Structural Consolidation in the districts 
remaining to be drained and piped. Sodfe detailed estimates, 
elucidating this point, will find their appropriate place in a future 
page; our present object being but to sketch in outline the 
salient features of the subject. 

Amongst these stands prominently forward the great eco¬ 
nomy attainable by the reduction of th^ venous conduits or sewers, 
now BO monstrously dilated, to juster proportion with the arterial 
mains which they accompany. In some of the old sewage dis¬ 
tricts, small courts, containing only six houses, arc drained 
by vaulted conduits no less than 4 feet high by 2^ feet wide; 
whilst rec«nt experiments have shown that a little pipe, 4 inches 
in diameter, amply suffices to carry off* the sewage of such 
place. Nay, in a trial work, superintended by Mr. Morris un¬ 
der the direction of the late MetrJ|}olitan Sewer Commission, 150 
houses were found to be perfectly w^l drained by a single 
earthenware pipe 6 inches in diameter. Sjome comparative trial 
works, devised for the elucidation of the same point, and conducted 
by Messrs. Hall and Lovick under the direction of the same 
Commission, were still more strikingly conclusive. 

Mr. Hall experimented on a sower in Upper (George Street, 
Edgeware Road, measuring 5^ fpet high by 3^ feet wide, and 
receiving, by several tributary conduits, the ^whole drainage of 
about 44 acres. This great vein Mr. Hall proceeded to. tie, 
as Magendie might tie a rabbit’s. For this purpose he chose a 
point, only 560 feet above the mouth of the conduit; and where, 
ixmsequently, its cunont was swollen by< the collateral streams 
from the whole area drained. Here he built a bffick wall across 
the sewer; leaving only a hole 1 foot in diameter for the passage 
of the. stream. From this hole a pipe, 1 foot in diameter, was 
carried to the outlet; a distance, as we have said, of 560 feef,. 
This portion, therefore, oi' the old vein, was virtdally replaced by 
a new one, o? less than a twentieth the former size, and about as 
big as an ordinaiy arterial water-mats. Tlie results, of this expe¬ 
riment were capital, arid very cut^ous.' The onginal sewer had— 
like all its monstrous tribe—been wont to accumulate depoirits, 
which were only partially kept under by incessant flt^ng. But 
in this twelve-inch pipe no deposit whatever look place; a result 
attributable, of course, to the increased velocity of its closelier pent 
stream. This, indeeh, ran 4i times fastet in £be Jlittle conduit 

than 
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than in the large one; so that broken stones of several ounces 
weight each, when put in at the top of the pipe, were heard 
rattling alftng it, and speedily issued at the other end. Nay, 
when tHift jpip® was Sowing about half full^ two brickbats, 
weighing li lbs. each, were carried fltrougb its whole length, and 
emitted with such foijce from its mouth, as to strike the man who 
was watching for them a blow on die legs, which he declared to 
bo painful. And a live rat, put in on the same occasion, came 
out at the lower end in so headlong a fashion, as proved him to 
have lost all conti'ol over his own motions. 

Nor were Mr. Lovick’s (experiments less instructive. They 
took place in a flat-bott^lmcd sewer, 3 feet wide by 5 feet high, 
draining 1200 houses, and accumulating no less than 6000 cubic 
feet of foul deposit per month. Here^was laid down a pipe of 
15 inches diameter j tlirough which, by an intercepting wall, the 
whole of the sewage was made to flow. This pipe, like Mr. 
Hall's, transnfittetl the stream faa* more swiftly and freely than 
the great sewer which it replaced had done; and its own scour 
sufliced to keep it free from t]pposit. Such tribes, we learn from 
the engineering estimates before us, may be laid down for less 
” than a fifth the Cost ordinary brick-sewers built on tluj old 
^ Homan grandeur ’ principle. Nay, the mere cost of flushing 
these latter amounts in many districts to 29Z. per mile per annum ; 
whilst the total c(mstruction-cf>st of the self-flushing tubular 
sewers, if distributed over 20 years, would barely amount to 20/. 
per mile per knnum. Even in the comparatively well-managed 
Holbom and Finsbury distHct the flushing-costs amount to 
17/. 5js. per mile per annum: so that, striking a fair average be¬ 
tween the higher and tli<j lower figure, we may venture broadly to 
susscu't that Londem might he drained (de novo) on the tubular^ or 
phgsiological system, iwt only without levying fresh rates on the 
inhabitants, hut with a direct and imrmdiate diminution of existing 
charges^ 

These are but ciwsory indications; yet they will give the 
readqr some idea of the advantage which would resul# from a 
Structural Consolidation, tending to approximate and adapt to 
each other the main v<eins and arteries of Londpn, at present 
so absurdly incongruous. 

Push now th<* dissect^Sn a little farthc!:. Carry the scalpel 
through the house itself, and^lay opcoi with a widened gsui^h the 
ultimatc^iCipiUaries of the urban circulating system. A whole 
series of new disorders and defOTmities are thus at once rev^ealed. •* 

First appear two great tumours—one (so^to speak) aneurismal, 
on the influx pipe, lOr artery; the othe?^ varicose, on the efflux 
* channel. 
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channel, or vein. These two .abnormal dilatations, named re¬ 
spectively Cistern and Cesspool, are companion evils ; or ratlier 
companion forms of one great evil....STAGNANCY—par&nt of sani¬ 
tary ills. In these receptacles of sediment and filthy bred the 
deadliest of the poisons which taint the earth we tread on, the 
water we drink, and the air we breathe. They are a sort of 
abscesses in our social system'; and their evacuation and removal 
is the most pressing duty of the sanitary surgeon. 

Another disorder, anidogous in kind and consequence, consists 
in the abnormal dilatation of the venous capillary, or house-drain, 
not only as compared to its arterial companion (the water-pipe), 
but also relatively to the main vein, oi' public sewer,—monstrous 
as we have just shown this to be. For your ordinary private- 
house drain is very commonly a foot in diameter; and large 
enough, therefore, to carry off the sewage bf 44 acres, according 
to Mr. Hall’s experiments ; or of 1200 houses, according to Mr. 
Lovick’s results. The minimum size of house-drains permitted 
by the Building Act is 9 inches diameter; and the collective 
sectional area of these private drqins in London equals, on a low 
estimate, fivefold the sectional area of the Thames at Waterloo^ 
Bridge during high water. To keep thfcse tapillaries full ar^d"^ 
flowing would take a river above 1000 feet wide by 100 feet 
deep, running at the rate of two miles per hour: wdiereas the 
actual water-supply of the metropolis—^all that really passes 
through them—would scarcely keep a brook 9 feet wide by 3 
deep, ffowing at the same rate. The consequence is that our 
house-drains, lacking w’ater to sbour them, get choked with a 
pitchy coagulum—like the stagnant blood in a cholera-patient’s 
veins. 

But the material of these conduits is not less strikingly in¬ 
congruous and absurd than their bulk. The water-pipe and 
cistern are of lead—which is converted By oxydation into a 
poison, possessing the frightful power to paralyse different parts 
of the body successively; so as first to destroy the peristaltic 
actionihof the bowels—then to palsy the wrists—and finally to 
disorganise the brain itscF. Tlie corrosion by which this poisoh 
is produced, .takes place so rapidly,—esjpccidly with such hard 
water, and such impure lead, as are in use m the metropolis,—that 
cistern-bottoms weighing 8 lbs. to th^ foot are sometimes eaten 
through in two years, and very cbmmonly in four or five. Under 
some circumstances the corroded matter is taken up ^sjj^the water 
in clear solution; in other cases it lies, as an insoluble precipi¬ 
tate, at the bottom Of the cistern—or sticks in carbuncular masses 
to its sides; and we have known it to rise, yith other impurities, 

to * and 
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and float as an iridescent scum on the surface of the water,* 
There is probably, at this moment, not a leaden cistern in I>ondon 
which is frep from poison in one or other of these conditions; 
poison above, poison below, or poison round about; poison invi¬ 
sibly dissmved in the water, poison visibly suspended in it as a 
milky cloud, or poison glittering in the scum upon its surface. We 
have seen leaden water-pipes completely honeycombed, and eaten 
into holes by hard water transmitted tlirough them j nay, we can 
cite individual cases of lead-poisoning from this cause, within the 
district of the New River Company. Under consolidated arrange¬ 
ments, tubes of glass, earthenware, glaz(‘d iron, or other incorro¬ 
dible material, would at on{;c*be adopted instead of these leaden 
conduits; which, independently of their poisonous quality, are 
actually costlier and less durable than either of the abovc>-named 
* substitutes. Let us adl.d, in anticipatiorfof the cry of ‘ impracti¬ 
cability ’ ever at the tongue’s tip of the sticklers for routine, that 
glass service-pipes, exjierimentally fitted in a London house, have 
worked well under high pressure for twelve months past; and 
that the town of MaestricUt, on the Meuse, in Holland, is sup¬ 
plied with gas through 6-ineh tubes of glass, \ii^hich, though laid. 
pilown three years since beneath the streets, have not only stood 
the ordinary traffic, buj have borne without fracture the passage 
of heavy artillery, dragged over them repeatedly at their manu¬ 
facturer’s instance, to place the question of their strength beyond 
a doubt. We are happy to learn that this application of glass, 
which Sir Robejt Peel predicted some years sim?e in taking off 
the excise on this material, is at present engaging the attention of 
our principal glass-manufacturers in the north; so that in this 
particular also the late minister’s forecast bids fair to be justified 
by the event. 

But for ludicrous incongruity between its structure and its func¬ 
tion, the house-drain,-jif possible, outdoes even the wat(*r-pipe.* 
Though it is essentia! that these channels should be water-and-airr 
tight, they are yet built of bricks, so porous that eaeffi will 
absorb about a pint of* water; and so small that a thousil^d of 
tljjein, with a thousand chinks between, go to the making of an 
ordinary house-dfain. The chinks, no xloubt, are stopped; but 
in a rude fashion; and with so soft a mortar, as readily gives 
way (like the briq)cs tlieinsielvcs) before th« teeth of the rats. 
Hence fluid-leakage into tile sojl beneath, fmd gaseous exhala- 
ti(m into the air above;—pernicious damp dilapidating the 
foundation!f*^f the house, and poisoiw>us miasmata undermining 

* W« owe our knowledge of this most important fact to Mr. Noad, the chemist, who 
obtained an abundant preci{ii|ate of lead from the scum u( water contained in a leaden 
cistern at Cli^hatj^. 
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the healtli of its inmates. Beside evils of such magnitude as 
these, it may seem almost puerile to notice the annoyanw of the, 
pilfering- rodentia admitted through these sieve-like grains into 
our larders. Yet this is no light evil in the aggregate. It is 
computed that the wholesome food, which the rats m London 
consume or spoil, would suffice for the nourishment of several 
thousand men. Their multitude is at once the measure, and the 
reproof, of the foulness of our social organism; which is infested 
hy these vermin, as the unclean individual is by other parasitic 
swarms—-equally nimble and equally loathsome. 

But we are not at the end of the anomalies, disclosed by this 
new sort of dissection, and manifesting our urgent need of Struc¬ 
tural Consolidation. Every one knows that water is chiefly con¬ 
sumed, and sewage produced, in the offices at the hack of our 
houses ; whereas the wator-mains and sewers are, with a strange 
perversity, laid down before them, in tlie middle of the street, 
some bO or 80 feet from our back-offices. Hence four important 
evils. First, the capillaries, arterial jind venous, of each house,, 
must be 60 or 80 feet long (more or less)—instead of 10 or 15 
feet, which would suffice were our sewers and water-mains laid 
in the rear. Under this single item, therefore, of our^ 

expense would be knocked off at one blow dy Sihtctural ComoUde- 
tion. Secondly, the branch-drain, in order* to reach the sewer in 
the street, must pass beneath the house which it relieves; wheieas 
to reach a postern sewer it would pass beneatli the back-yard 
only, and its exhalations would ascend, not into ^the house, but 
into the open air. Thirdly, a frotd-drain, 60 or 80 feet long, can 
rarely liave a good fall, so as to ensure a rapid and free discharge; 
whereas, with the shorter back-drain, we should command a five¬ 
fold slope, affording proportionally swifter and more certain 
evacuation. Lastly, with drains under our houses and sewers 
under our streets, we are subject to frequent jnvasions of workjuen; 
who tear up our kitclicn-floors to repair the prijiate ducts; and 
obstruct our streets with great trenches, and banicades of paving- 
stones, to operate on the public conduits': fipra which gribvous 
annoyances the postern system would deliver us for ever, only 
imposing on us, in their stiiad, the comparatively trifling evil of oh 
occasional incursion into our back-yards; 

Of these four evils (all, be it ohserye^ preventible. hy Structural 
Consolidatiem), the second is by far «ithe worst; as many of our 
readers know, probably, by experience, and as others may gather 
from the following anecdote, for the accuracy of tfiiSeh we can 
vouch:— 

A gentleman of distinction, occupying an elegant mansion in 
one of the principal stt'eets in London, found his abode gp haunted 

by 
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by unpleasant smells that he at length made up his mind to aban> 
don it. So far his case was commonplace enough. But the cii*- 
cumstance A^hich especially provoked and perplexed our* friend 
was, that l^e stench invariably arose in greatest strength, whenever 
he gave a party. He had, of course, caused the drain of his house 
to be opened, and search to be made for any obstruction or lodge¬ 
ment of foul matter within it. But nothing of the sort was found ; 
nor could any of the buildens, consulted on the case, explain the 
mysterious aggravation of the nuisance precisely on those occa¬ 
sions when the gentleman's friends were assembled around him, 
and his house was swept an()y gaiulshed for their reception. It 
seemed as if some malignant agency were at work underground 
for his especial vexatitm and discomfiture. At last, when he was 
.on the very point of giving up the house^a builder, more sagacious- 
than the rest, traced the strange evil to its pRysical cause. The 
house-drain, which ran beneath the kitchens, had become lealty, 
through the fall*of mortar from between the bricks, and the gnaw¬ 
ing of holes by the rats. Whenever a party was given, more fires 
than usual were lighted in the house; while jthe windows and 
doors were kept shut for the exclusion of cohl and noise. The 
Tipward draught of air through the chimneys being thus increased, 
wuile tlie ordinary cliannels of indraught were diminished, a 
stronger suction-power naturally took effect on the column of foul 
gas within the drain ; and this gas, as it streamed upward into 
the house, was replaced by fresh supplies from thc^ common 
sewer—of whidb, therefore, in simple fact, this house (lilie many 
others in London) was virtually a mere recess. 

And here we cannot refrain from interptjsing a remark on the 
error of those who regard Sanitary Reform as a purely ])hlhm- 
thropic movement, destjrving support as useful to the poor, but 
little if at all affecting the personal welfare of the rich and great. 
Many hundreds of tlfff aristocratic residents in Btdgravia, and of 
the merchant-pfinces in the City, are undergoing, moic or less 
consciously, the banefij influence of .such noxious exhalations as 
we have just described. The 17 million cubic feet of d#f:aying 
residuum, now lying a subU;rranean citjpis under London, debili¬ 
tate us all, without exception; and iujun; rich aii^ }>uor more 
equally .than is commonly supposed. It appears, indeed, from 
that mostappkllin^rcvelatioTi, the Report of the late Subterranean 
Survey, that Belgi'ave and EaUm Squares, as well as the whole 
splendid n^jjplibourhood of Hyde-Park Gardens, stand, over sewers 
‘ abounding with the foulest deposit, in many cases stopping up 
the house-drains, and emitting the most disgusting effluvium 
and that the more anci^ent sewers of Cavendish, Bryansttme, Man¬ 
chester, afld Rortman Squares, are in such a state of rottenness 

and 
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and decay that there is no security for their standing from day to 
day, and that even the attempt to evacuate them, by flushing, 

* might bring some of them down altogether while; curious to 
tell, ‘ Uie o^y little spot in the whole Wesmainster /{istrict, of 
which the sewers are at all in a satisfactoiy (condition, is Seven 
Dials !* 

Nor is our gracious Queen herself, in her sumptuous palaces, 
exempt from the pressure of these universal evils, nor less directly 
interested than the meanest of her subjects in the question of 
Structural Consolidation. Windsor Castle, indeed, was lately ascer¬ 
tained to stand over a complete labyrinth of leaky drains and cess¬ 
pools, which, through a thousand uninspected ebinks g^awn by 
those Secret Poisoners—the Hats, pouretl forth the ‘ vapours which 
have strength to kilP intq. the gilded banquet-balls above. The 
basement floors of Buckingham Palace, some years ago, were so 
riddled by these little Subterranean Traitors, that two emin^t 
savans, who were called in to suggest a remedy fhr the resulting 
stench, found her Majesty’s apartments, so to speak, ventilated 
through the common sewer. , 

Wo read in the Chronicles of old Asser the monk, King Alfred’s 
friend and tutor, that our great monarch wa& led to strdcc out* 
his remai'kable invention, the horn Imitertt, by the flickering of 
his gi'oduated clock-candles, whose unprotected flame swayed to 
and fro in the win<l ‘ that blew in through the chinks of his 
palace.’ And in contrasting this barn-like gustiness of King Alfred’s 
dwelling with the snugness of our modem mansions, wc are apt to 
indulge in a self-complacent smile at the rude ai’chitccture of that 
semi-barbaruus age. Is it, however, quite certain, after all, that 
our own condition justifies this disdain ? Is it quite certain that 
centuries hence, when Windsor Castle is an ivied ruin, and the 
bats flit by moonlight through Buckingham House, Posterity will 
not smile, in its turn, at the vaunted luxury of our royal palaces— 
exposed, by subterranean crannies, to far more noisome blasts than 
ever visited, through lateral chinks. King Alfred’s primitive 
abode ? 

These questions, howevier, it is not ours to solve—nor even hefe 
to ponder. They will have served' their end, if they remind our 
more exalted readers of their inevitable share, as w^l in Jtbe bur¬ 
dens of our epoch, as in the duty of spnggling for their removal; 
which how to set about, and with what prospect of advantage, 
comes next in order to be shown. How. may wc best'A^^complish, 
at what cost in capital, and with what annual saving, the abolition 
of cisterns and cess][)ools; the substitution of back drainage and 
water-supply for the present mains and sewers beneath the street; 
the adoption of a constant and unlimited supply through pipes 
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kept fall at higfh pressure) instead of the intermittent or tank- 
filling syst^) to which the water-monopolists so stubboenly ad¬ 
here ; and) Anally, the cxchanp^e of our tumid barrel-thrains of 
brick, for'-^hprt, small tubes, of well-burnt vitreous earthenware, 
carriednot through^ our houses? 

These being all plain questions of feet and indies, and of 
pounds shillings and pence, the best way of settling them is evi¬ 
dently to select a fair average block of houses, in an average lo¬ 
cality ; and then, rule in hand, with plan and builder’s price-book 
before us, to work out the precise saving which would result to 
each householder from the adoption of the combined and simpli¬ 
fied works under consideration. 

Such an average block, comprising 282 houses, and covering 9 
acres of ground, exists at Hanway Yard,,Oxford Street. It forms 
a compact square mass, or insula to borrow a term from the 
Romans, favourably situated for sanitary engineering, with a sewer 
on either side, *at suhicient depth to afford the requisite outfall. 
Mr. Cresy, assistant surveyor to the late Sewers Commission, in¬ 
spected this block, and asocrtaijied the existence of house-drains 
and cesspools occupying collectively about 8500 superficial feet, 

one-fifth of an j<tTe-*-being just a forty-fifth part of the entire 
area. I’he whole of fhis subten*anean network was loaded with 
decaying matter, which had also oozed into the soil around ; and 
from this vast evaporating surface arose an ofHuvium by which 
the houses were all more or less offensively infected. The mass 
of earth requiring excavation, in the separate execution of drainage 
ami water-works for these houses, was ascertained, by careful 
measurement, to be*10,25b cubic yards; and the extent of pave¬ 
ment requiring to be lifted and replaced was 1400 supcrfit'ial 
yards:—costing together (at 1.?. Id. per yard for the digging, 6£,c., 
and Is. per yard for the paving) 72(5/. 18s. (5r/.—lialf vvhichf 
or 363/. Os. represents the saving in earthwork attainable, in 
. tins case, by the joint ex<x;ution of the two w<jrks.* It further 
appeared that the cost*of draining these houses on the old plan, 
and fitting them mth cisterns, 6cc,, on the intermittent system, 
aferaged 22/. 3s.*2r/. per house ; whereat the cost of the improved 
liaek-draincage through steneware tubes, and of wate^-pipcage on 
the consUmt principle, without cisterns, averaged only 4/. 17s. Id, 
per house. * • 

Take another example, selecte3 from a superior class of houses, 

* Tlie savil^would, in fad, be greater; for the prices cited in the text for digging, 
paving, &c., are sucli as joLi itig contractorg have obtained i^^ider the old regime, but 
whicb would be largely rerluced under the new. We have, however, adopted Mr. 
Cresy’s ligurea as they stand,^to show mparately the euoapmy attainable by the diini* 
nation of eartliwork, without reference tq a financial advantage due to other than tlie 
Slruchtrat reforms at present under review. 
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and equally ccmclusive in favour of the new plan of Postern 
drainage over the old Street-sewer system. Great; George Street, 
Westminster, contains 44 large houses, dmned hy l^ick barrel* 
drains running under the premises from back to bro^t into the 
common sewer, which passes down the middle of the street. 
These biick drains were measured by Mr. Grant, one of the sur¬ 
veyors to the Metropolitan Sewers Commission, who found their 
c(dlective length to be 3686 feet, and their totad cost, on a low 
estimate, 910l, 195.—or 20Z. 145. Id. per house. The collective 
length, and the coat, of tubular back-drains for these same houses, 
were respectively 1544 feet, and 83/. II 5 . lOd.—or li. I 85 . per 
house. The comparison, it will be obiierved, is in this case made 
lietween the drains alone, without reference to water-service and 
other connected apparatus 

Vast, however, as the saving is, and striking the unprovement, 
thus attainable in average cases, still greater economies result from 
the application of the improved works in fouler and more neglected 
districts. Nay, paradoxical as the assertion may seem, the im¬ 
proved drains are not only cheaper than bad drains, but cheaper 
even than no drains at alL 

For proof of this we must csxplore onfe of ‘the plague-spots dP'* 
the metropolis; such an one, for example,‘ as exists in the parish 
of St. Giles, and is commonly known as the ‘ Rookery.’ 

In this dismal place, 95 small houses, crowded on an acre and a 
tenth, of ground, lodge every night a liuddlcd swarm of 2850 
human beings! It does not fall within our present scope to dwell 
on the obscenity and cTime engendered by this brutal lierding of a 
promiscuous and fluctuating multitude, comprising males and 
females, children tind adults, tbe innocent and the depraved, 
pressed together, by night, in a way which renders privacy im- 
.possiblc, and breaks down every barrier to lust. Our business 
lies, not with the palpable outgrowth of tins misery, but with its 
deeply-planted roots; and for these roots we must grope under¬ 
ground. We must probe the horrible pitsiof festering putrc8(;enGe, 
of which one (for example) is described by Mr. Gotto * as ‘ situ¬ 
ated in tlie back yard cfeNo. 10, Carrier Street^ having its ferim 
12 inches above the level of the house-fidor, and covering the yard 
with its black overflow, which, spreading to the wall, spaks into 
the adjacent premises.’ We must colq^mplate, without shrinking, 
the loatlisome spectacle of ‘ cwie'resort, common to 5 houses con¬ 
taining about 150 persons’—and of ‘a narrow paa^^e, between 
Mgh walls, 4 feet apart, covered with deposits which diffuse 
through the premises a sickening stench, till the dusUnan comes 
at morning to mnoue them,’ We must jH>te the scanty water- 

• Report by Mr, Gotto, June 16, IMK ^ 
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supply—in one place doled out *■ thuongh a pipe inr a <^lar oocn- 
pied hy 15|persons;* fuither on, begg^, pailful by pedlful) from 
the neighbouring chandler, who turns this strange almsgiving to 
account byjaying an extra halfpenny on eadi k»f of bread sap* 
plied to his mentlicant customers. And we must take into account 
the * masses of ashes and filth’ thrown from the windows into the 
streets, for lack of dustbins, and rotting there amidst stagnant 
pools of slop, which drains are wanting to remove. 

Count, now, the cost of tliis frightful squalor, and compare it 
with the cost of cleanliness. Weigh against each other the ex> 
pense of gtK>d drains, and theb expense of no drains at alt. Bear 
in mind that these foul accumulations mustf after all, somehow or 
another, be kept down. The total mass of filth in the * Rookery ’ 
•docs not increctse from year to year, hut, lyge as it is, remains fixed 
at an average quantity. Ttje annual addition is, therefore, in point 
of fact, annually removed ; and tlie task of its extrusion is not dimi¬ 
nished one jot tfy what may be called the Jhatii^ balance of refuse 
always remaining on hand. By what power then, and by what 
vehicle, is this carrying busincsip performed ? Where drains and 
water-pipes exist, the vehicle is wafer, and the power that of 
TtearHf by which tllte whtcr is raised and delivered. But in the 
absence of pipes and “water, the work must be done by carta>ge^ 
and by the power of horses and men. Tube-drainage is therefore 
cheaper than cesspool-drainage, for the some reason, and in the 
same degree, tliat steam-woven calico is chea|r«jr than hand-made 
lace. The filtlf and the finery are both costly, because they both 
al)Sorb human toil; the cleanliness and the calico arc alike eco¬ 
nomical, becjiuse they arc alike products of steam-power. The 
principle is plain euough; and it is plainly borne out by the 
ascertained facts of this case. Most of the cesspools in the 
Rookery hold about two cart-loads, and require emptying every, 
five or six weeks, at k cost of 7s. per load. One such t;esspool 
was stated to accommodate ten house.s, and to requue emptying 
mice a month, at an annual cost (including candles and beer for 
tfie unhappy men wlio are condemned to the needless degraclation 
of* this ocUous pursuit) amounting to lOf.— or 1/. per house per 
annum. In still more a*owded houses the cost is 21. 2ie, per house 
per arnium; and there is one house in which this charge amounts 
to no less than 4:1, pfer annuig. Striking an average of these coats, 
together with those of the sloveidy scavenging, and the miserably 
deficient ^tsr-supply, it appears that what we may call the 
squahr-^osts of the Rookmy amount altogether to about U. per 
house per annum. 

Now, an Improvera«nt-Tate of 1^.' 15«. par house per annum, 
payable during twenty-two years, would reimburse, with interest, 

• 2 K 2 * the 
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the capital requisite for the laying down of public sewers and 
water-niains in the Roolcery, "for levelling the pavement of the 
streets and yards, for emptying and iillmg up all th6 cesspools, 
and fur fitting each house with a tubular drain, a suitable soil- 
pan apparatus, a dust-bin, and a set of pipes conveying an un¬ 
limited supply of water at constant pressure, to every floor. 

Independently, therefore, of the pecuniary burdens indirectly 
resulting from filth, by reason of the disease, orphanage?, &c., to 
which it leads, we have here a direct money-charge of 5 j?. per 
house, as the annual excess of the cost of filth over the cost of 
cleanliness. Or, to reduce the eypressibn to its simplest and 
most technical form, this difference‘of charge per house per 
annum, represents, in the case before us, the superior economy of 
steam-and-water-power, pver hand-labour-and-cartage, as means 
of urban defecation. * 

But will these 4-inch tubular drains really work ? are they not 
liable to stoppages ? are they not too small to cafry off the water 
of occasional storms, in addition to the ordinary house-drainage ? 
To these very fair and pertincnVquestions let facts afford their 
equally fair awl pertinent reply. 

In 1848, Mr. Grant, the surveyor, drafined®fivc houses througlT 
one 4-inch pipe, which has worked perfectly, without stoppages, 
ever since. Some months afterwards he laid down similar drains 
for a number of houses at Exeter ; and notably for one block of 
130 houses ; which have all acted well, notwithstanding a com¬ 
paratively scanty supply of water. ** 

In 1849, Mr. Morris, the siin'eyor of Poplar, drained several 
courts with 4-inch tubes, each carrying away the refuse of six 
houses; and these drains, like Mr. Grant’s, have since worked, 
and are still working, peifectly well. 

In the same year, an outbreak of epidemic fever, in the cloisters 
of Wosliriinster Abbey, induced the Dean and Chapter to con¬ 
sent to a similar subtenunean revolution in that heretofore stink¬ 
ing quarter. On opening the gi'ound ao hideous sight w«s dis- 
ch)sed. A series of cesspools, barrel-draini, and brick sewers, 
were found, so large aiid» so crammed with stagnant filth that fto 
less than 5QD loads were taken from a <s^glc portion of the net- 
wojk, serving only 15 houses I The sewer at one part measured 
7 feet wide—^at another part 17 feft high!' Under the West¬ 
minster School the soil stood 9 feet deep: a pleasant reflection 
for parents who have had sons, paling over their bswl^^, day after 
day, amidst the fumes of that pestiferous gulf. The areji of the 
15 houses, the Sdnool, the Chapter-house, &c., wdth the con¬ 
nected grounds, was«ali^ut t#o acres; the^. evaporating surface of 
subterranean filth was 4800 square fel^—or about per cent, of 

the 
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the wliolc area. Thig mosg of abomination was at once swept 
away by Messrs. Austin and Lovick,; who replaced the old stag¬ 
nant drain! and cessjwols with 3000 feet of tubular mains, su^ 
mains,' ai\d capillaries, measuring respectively 9, 6, and 4 inches 
in diameil@f. These drains work perfectly; the immemorial 
stench has ceased; and the inhabitants have ever since enjoyed an 
unaccustomed exemption from sickness. The Dean of West¬ 
minster, in a letter to the Commissioners, says, ‘ I beg to report 
that the success of the entire new pipe-drainage laid down in St. 
Peter’s College has, during the last twelve months, been com¬ 
plete. The Clerk of the Wprks has examined every closet once 
a week, and entered his-written report on a book laid every 
Wednesday before the Dean and Chapter; and not one case of 
. failure or imperfect working has occurred.’ 

As for the discharge of storm-water ftirougli these 3 and 4-inch 
liouse-driiins, this much-vexed question was experimentally deter¬ 
mined by Mr. Med worth, acting under the directions of the late 
•Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. Mr. Medworth ascer¬ 
tained that a 4-iuch drain-pipe, 50 feet long, ^aid with a fall of 
1 in 120 (or 5 inches higher af its upper than at its lower end) 
■^ischarge<l 100 gallons of water (equal to 24 hours’ supply of 
sfewage from a house), in one minute and a half. One-sixteenth 
of sand, mixed with the water, was freely discharged by the 
sweep of the current. As the heaviest rainfall known in this 
country does not deliver more than one gallon on each square 
foot per liour,»such a pipe would discharge the storm-water of 
4000 square feet. And even *11113 abundant discharge was more 
than doubled by increasing the declivity of the pipe to 1 in 60. 
As for the velocity of the current in these pipes, its rate was 
found to be four miles an hour, even with so slight a fall as 1 in 
240: so that refuse, thus discharged at any given moment from 
the Post-Oliice, would, within 45 minutes, be already beyond 
the three miles'radius; and, within 2 hours, be far beyond the 
utmost limits of the metropolis. 

• It would be wasting words to insist on the impossilmlity of 
attaining these admirable results except by combined operations, 
including private as well,as public works, planned as^a systematic 
whole, and executed at contract prices, determined by ojien 
tender, in accordance with l!ie principles of ‘Sanitary Consolida¬ 
tion. It is found practically • impossible to bring about the 
drainage evei^of a single block of houses by the agency of the 
several o<!!bupiers or owners; who, though served with compulsory 
orders to this effect, prefer the risk of disobedience, to the costs 
and difficulties involved in the single-hai^ded execution- of the 
task impoBeck ‘ One man,’ says Mr. Cresy, * will perhaps begin; 
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but his next ne%hbonr will <leiniir; and another, m has actually 

untU 
West 

Indies.’ Evidently, we inight as well eaU. on each citizen to pro-^ 
vide his pwn watcWazi, or to organise his share of the army and 
navy, as to plan and execute his private modicum of the general 
drainage and water system of the ni^tropolis. 

It is, indeed, curious to note the hidd^ relatiom between pri¬ 
vate and public cleanliness ; relaUons, not merely connecting the 
defecation of our own dwellings with tlmt of London at large; 
but even making our personal ablptions, and the general s<'a- 
voiging of the town, part and parcel of the same operation. We 
are prepared to establish, by facts which will be found irrefra¬ 
gable, that no dtiz^ of London can keep his own skin decently 
clean, in the absence of Sanitary Consolidation. 

The 300,000 houses of London are interspaced by a street- 
surface, averaging about 44 square yards per house, and therefore 
measuring collectively about 131 million square yards, of which 
a large proportion is paved with ^anite. Upwards of 200,000 
pairs of wheels, aided by a considerably larger number of iron- 
shod horses’ feet, are consttmtly grinding this 4grariitc to powder ^ 
which powder is mixed with from 2 to 10 cartloads of horse- 
droppings prar mile of street per diem,* besides an unkno'vm 
quantity of the sooty de^>osits discharged fiom half a million 
smoking chimneys. In wet weather these severid materials are 
beaten’ up into the thin, black, gmel-like compound, known as 
Lemdon-mud; of which the watery and gaseous parts evaporate, 
during sunshine, into tlie air we breathe; while the solid particles 
dry into a subtle dust, whirled up in clouds by the wind and by 
the horses’ iect. Tliese dust-clouds are deposited on our clothes 
and furniture : on our skins, evur lips, and on the air-tubes of our 
limgs. The close stable-like smell, and of the London 

air, the rapid soiling of our hands, our linen, and (he liangings df 
our moos, bear ample witness to the reality of this evil; of which 
every London citizen may iind a further and most significant 
indication in the darA huf; of the particles depoi^^^ dust¬ 

laden air injAs passage through the nasal respiratory chamiels. 
To state this mattW plainly, and without mincing words^—4l^re 
Is not at this moment a man in Loddon, liuvwer scrupulously 
cleanly, nor a wcunan, however bensilively delicate, whose skin, 
and clothes, and nostrik, are not qjf necessity more qt less loaded 

* Tliis pstimate is based partly on (tie results of ekperimpiital cleansings carried on 
for several montlis in that ^rt of ftegent-street wbidli extends finn ibe Cnreus to the 
Quadrant, and partly on tha working of the street-sweepug wa^iues ,in the City. 
The data ate extremely impenect—but a moportionately wide margiu baa J^een allowed 
in the computatiou, wntcb we believe to be an undeiHettiniate. *' 

with 


occurred in my ratpeoence, will r^uest to delay the works, 
he sitoll have >conHniani<»ted with his landlord in‘ the 
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with a compound of powdered granite, soot, '«nd a still more 
nauseous sdbstancc. The particles wh^ tshday^ ^j in clouds 
before the'fcavenger’s broom, fly i»-morroio in clouds' before 
the parloax^maid*8 brush, da^ darken the water in our 

toilet-basiiiS^ or are wrung by the laundress frenn our calico and 
cambric. 

Precisely, therefore, as we have already seen that the two 
modes of t^an defecation (by oesspoobeaxtage, and by sewer- 
flow) are but the same task, performed by Atmon kdxmrixi one 
case, and by zteamrf&wer in the other; predbely so it now 
appears that our private dvstings and detergent operations in 
London (so far as they <*sceed the ablutionary average of the 
muntrj) are but the costly substitution of private hmMtdxmr fm* 
keani^pew&r scavenging, by which the same fllth might be ecmio- 
mically and effectually removed. 

This is no exaggerated statement, dressed up for effect. It appears 
from experimdhts instituted by Mr. Lovick that a jet of water 
Trom a well-charged main, made to play through a hose and nozzle 
upon the pavement, will rapjdly and thoroughly cleanse the 
streets, with an expenditure of one gallon of water per square 
"^ard of carriage-way, aad half a gallon per square yaifl of fooh* 
path: or about 11 million gallons for the totfil street area of the 
metropolis. Mr. Lee, of Sheffield, liaving at command a stronger 
hydraulic pressure, performed the sasne work with a third less 
water, and in a thira less time. The stones, thus washed, shine 
out 08 white ds if they were just laid; and the cost of thus 
laightenmg up the Strand eveiy day would come (on Mr. Lovickb 
estimate) to 'M» per house ]>er week; or with the higher pressure 
employed by Mr. Lee, (and proposed for adoptiem in the metres 
polis,) to \d. per house per week. The jet, when directerl upward 
in the form of spray, was found to wash, cxh>1, and sensibly 
to freshen the air; tteting, mdccsA, as a moveable fourdairi. The 
cleansing of tfie same surface by hand-sweeping, and cartage, 
provod incomparably 4ess effectual, and nearly six-fold dearer. 
As fur the cost of*removing the same soil, after its settlement 
(though purtial i>nly) on the furniture^ clotliing, and persons, of 
the Strand-residents, it*is approximatively represented by the 
difference between town and country washing-bills; and if tbik 
difference be*taken»as onlyjSrf. per individual* per week, it gives a 
balance of 5000 per cent, in favour of steam-power deansb^; 
—'an economy be it observed, wholly independent of the 
incalculable saving in wear-and-tcar of furniture and dress, in 
health, strength, doctors’ bills, dec., whiolP would result from 
this substitution of public for private c^pansing, by means of 
StructuraT Censolidation.. 


The 
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The more closely, indeed, we study tlie financial bearings of 
this momentous question, the more clearly we perceiip the error 
(already noted) of those who regard Sanitary Reform^ as a mere 
matter of charity,—^the harmless hobby of a few philanthropic 
ililettanti, but utterly be«^e the * main chance,* and indifferent to 
its sturdy poursuiTan^. Consider, for example, the evidence of 
practical men c«i the Fire-risks of the metropolis;—on their enor¬ 
mous aggravation by the present condition of the water-sorvice; 
and on the vast annual saving in premiums of insurance, which 
would accrue under this single head to the citizens, from the 
Structural Consedidation for which we contend. 

It appears from the valuable evidenfte laid before the Hoard of 
Health by Mr. Braidwood, Supeiintendant of the Fire Brigade, 
and by Mr, Baddeley, Secretary to the Society for the Protection of 
Life from Fire, that 838 fires happened in London during 1849, 

‘ of which two-thirds would have been stopped at once had there been 
means of applying water immediately^ Mr. BraidVood, in refer¬ 
ring to the diances of escape on these occasions, states, that assist^ 
ance, ‘ to be of any use, must g^erally be rendered within five 
minutes after the alarm is given. The average time, however, 
which elapses before the first engine can fee pfrocur^ imd got in 
play, is stated by Mr. Baddeley to be 23 minutes; more than four 
times Mr. Braidwood’s maximum. Even when the first engine 
arrives, and is set to work, it can only furnish one jet, of about an 
inch in diameter; which 26 men, toiling ha^d at the pumps, can 
only throw 50 feet high. Under the proposed nefe' constant-pres¬ 
sure system, the effective fovee bf half a dozen such engines, 
manned by 156 men, vrill be maintained, day and night, before every 
house in London, ready to act within two minutes from the first 
alarm. For the police will only have to screw the hoses to the 
fire-plugs, and half a dozen powerful jets will at once rise simul¬ 
taneously into the air, ready for instant direction on the burning 
edifice. These arrangements are already adopted at Preston; 
where,' indeed, the millowners carry high-pressure water-pipes into 
thmr warehouses, with a fire-plug and hose dh every floor. The 
cost of these precautionarj' measures is only abou^ 21.2s. per ware¬ 
house per a|mum. And the resulting «secuTily is so complete, 
that several'millowners now dispense with insurances which for¬ 
merly cost them 5001, per annum, upwards, ekeb. Similar 
arrangements have be^n recentlj^ adopted in Liverpool ; with a 
saving, in the first year (as Mr. Newland, the towansu^eyor, in¬ 
forms us) of 25,0001. in msurance premiums alone. In Ham¬ 
burgh also, we leafn from Mr. Lindley (who superintended the 
rebuilding of the tow9, after the late disastivus conflagration),'that 
* the power of eight engiiies may be anywhere applied in two 
• , , minutes. 
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minutes, the mere time required to screw on the hose ; and thus 
have berai promptly extinguished, in everi/ case, repeated fires which, 
under the qplay of the old system, mig:ht have occaaioneil exten¬ 
sive condaj^tions.’ In New York, again, dvc losses by fire have 
be^ diminished one half^ aidl the premiums of insurance one quaV'^ 
fer, since the high-pressure water-service has come into use ; ■ and 
it is but reasonable, we think, to believe that a similar organization 
of our London water-service would result in a pro}K>rtionatG abatf$- 
ment of our risks, and of the insurance charges we have to pay. 

With many of our gieat manufacturers and merchants, however, 
the mitigation of these exceptional disasters, and the prospect of 
these contingent and ultciior economies, will weigh less in favour 
of the consolidated regime, than tire direct and immediate reduc¬ 
tion it will effect in the rates now levied on them by an extortion¬ 
ate Monopoly. We have been at some pains to compute the 
amount of this reduction; and we present the following figures as 
a close approstimation to the truth. 

The Last London Water Company has 247 large manufacturing 
customers, whose united onnus^ consumption amounts to 266 mil¬ 
lion gallons; for which their collective payment is 12,000/. per 
’“annum, being at the rate of lid. per 1000 gallons. Now, the 
Nottingham charge per 1000 gallons, delivered mi the constant 
system, is only dd.; and this, with a larger consumption and im¬ 
proved arrangements, would be susceptible of further reduction, in 
London, to about l|d. ;* at which rate the East London laige 
consumers wotlld pay collectively only 2000/. instead of 12,000/. 
per annum. Any individual* manufacturer, therefore, on whom 
the monopolists now levy 300/. per annum for a supply of bard 
river water from the Lea, would, under the new arrangements, ob¬ 
tain the same quantity of superior Famham water, for less than 
50/. per annum; clearing thus 250/. a year, as his sliare in the 
profits of Sanitary Consolidation. 

And here we may mention, as especially interesting the manu 
facturing class, a new industrial application of pipe-water cheaply 
* delivered at high pressure from a centralized pumping eatablish- 
^ent. We reli»r to the applicability*of such water as a Motive 
Power for driving maeliinery. It has already bejsn stated that 
388 tops of water can be pumped 100 feet high at a working ebst 
of Is,; ancT the nvhole ^st of delivering* this water through 
pipes, takra as averaging l|tf. per 1000 gallons, or rather l^s 

. .. ‘ m ..... . . .. .. — . . 1 . 11 

* Out ealculatioiu tead tii to hdieve that a re^ small fractidn over per l6o6 
gallons will ptov« a suffieient pri<» for water in Londbn, untlor the ooa^dated 
arrangements in view. The tigure given in the text must tlierefore be tukro^as S mode¬ 
rate estimiqe of the econoxAj to be anticipated; an estimate adopted fit>m prudential 
motives, and iif the d^ire to erf, if at all, on the safe ude. 


than 
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thmi (Hie farthing ai^ 4Wee qnarteta per ton, wotdd amoimt to 
12«. ^d. NoWf the head of water raised at the cmtral esta> 
blishmeht, will of course eiert ita bjrdraulic -presatune ijn the water 
in all the pipes throughout London; ci»ii^tutu^^'4luts« medui- 
nical force avaalahle axi^ point theentare ine^ofit:, Sid capable 
of being turned on or ofT by meaiis of an ordinary tEq>. It is easy 
to calculate'die cost, and elective vidue, of tlds new wacMtiTe power, 
ddd tons of steaHi^raised water will, in desoendkig ditough 100 
feet, mise dte same weight of com, coal, or si^ othi^ commodity, 
to an equal hedgl^ in equal time; i^oper allowance being made 
for loss by friction. Assuming this i^nd other abatements to raise 
the cost of this new lifting power to one halfpenny per ton per 
100 feet, it will still ratable us to unload and warehouse mer* 
chandise witli an economy, relatively to the cost of human haulage, 
which we leave to the app^iation of our commercial readers. 

Steam*power itself, indeed, caimot he generated in small quan¬ 
tities by individual manufacturers, so cheaply as might be pro¬ 
cured frmn the vastboiWs of a Centralized Pumping establishment, 
through the medium of the water-pipes, h^all steam-engines of 
one or two horse-power, employed for driving light machinery, or 
for doing intewnittent work, require as constant said as costly attend^ 
ance as engines of tenfold size; and they might be replaced, with 
great odvanti^, by a motive force involving no cost in wages, c^re- 
ating no smoke nor dirt, and shutoff when not wanted, so as to jire^ 
elude the possibility of waste. Cranes, indeed, contrived to work 
by water-power, are already employed, though under great disad¬ 
vantages, in London. Printing-presses are economically driven by 
pipe-water power in the Unit^ States. Gofiee-mUls, packing- 
presses, smiths’ bellows, chafT-cutters, beaix-crushers, and me¬ 
chanical ventilatcH's, are a few auumg many examples that might 
be cited, of light machines capable of being economically worked 
by this new form of power. 

These new industrial applications of steam-pumfied pipe-water 
suggest' as tlieir obvious corollary, the employment of the same 
power for the abatement of l>onmstic 3>rudgery. Without laying 
undue stress upon a benefit as yet prospective,,we cannot, con^ 
sistently with ^our public duty, pass over in a probable re¬ 

sult, so pregnant with importaoat consequences. The Steam-engine 
has worked a revedutima in the great*Miaing operations, axul in 
several of the Agiicultural processes, by which the mw materials 
of wealth are raised from the surface, or fetched up out of the 
. bowels of tlie earth. Still more completely has l^team-powm* 
transformed the ManU^turing processes which adapt these raw 
materials to our use, qpd the Ijistributive machinery by which 
they are transported land and sea to coiisujtte/s abode. 

But 
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Cut hisTe) hitherto, StesHXHp<mBr has stopped short, ilt has lent 
no aid, as vet, to the legions of domestic drudges incessantlj 
engaged in Keeping household property fit for use. Vast al is the 
collective amount, and burdensome the cost, of human Ubaur day 
by. day absiubed in raismg ooals and other household 8tores-~rHi 
washing walls and fioors-^in blacking shoes, deansing kitchen 
utensils, and polishing innumerable fonns of wood and metal—^non 
portion of these repugnant tasks is yet performed by steam; though 
they are all eminently suited, by their monotonous simplicity, for 
mechanical executiou. And yet it is b^ond doubt that the daily 
care and cleansing of our household goods usually involve a larger 
agg^gate expenditure than the original purchase of the articles. 
The clemmjM-cojds of a plate or knife, for instance^ reckoned in 
.wagespaid servants’ time, will in the course of a dozen years, 
exceed, tmfold and more, the few peifce or shillings originally 
paid for the utensil. Of the total labour expended on boots and 
saucepans, from the period of their first construction to that of 
their final decay, the shoeblack gives probably a larger share than 
the shoemaker, and tlie kitchen-wench more ,than the tinman. 
Now, the mechanical appliances for relieving domestics of the 
thore toilsome portions »f this household drudgery aire ready con- 
tAved to our liands. All sorts of rotatory brashes, polishers, and 
cleansing apjmratus, arc advantageously employed in our factories; 
and would be available for domestic use, toe had a cheap motive 
power to work tlwm. This final condition—the only link required 
to complete th«f necessary chain—^will be supplied by a Structural 
Centralization, enabling us to employ pipe-water as a Vehicle for 
the distribution of* Steain-power, in retail quantities, to private 
domiciles. And though wc would carefully guard ourselves against 
being supposed to advance these eventualities, however probalde, 
in support of an argument too firmly based on ascertained facts 
to nc^ any such speculative corroboration, wc are free to declare 
oiir belief that fije introdnetion of Steam-power into private house¬ 
holds, (coupled with the before-described replacement of much 
private cleansing, by public steam-jet scavenging, &c.)«wiU at 
ia> distant date thoroughly transform ^ur Domestic economy, as 
it'has already transformed om Mining, Manufacturing, and Com¬ 
mercial .systems. And when it is consideml tliat ol the metro- 
]K>litan popillati<n» nearly *8 per cent. are« domestic servants; 
while the grand total (l,f65,.^8) entered as such in the last 
census is the'largest return under any one head—exceeding nearly 
fourfold the whole number (302,376) employed in the 
manufacture, and nearly fbrtyfold the wh^ numbm (29,497) 
employed in tlie iron manufectnre—^it will J)e admitted, we think, 
that this Domestic Revolution is likely to rank amongst the 

most 
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most' sija^al of the benefits flowing^ diiecUy or collaterally from 
the principle of Sanitaiy Consolidaticm. 

Hut we number, doubtless, among our readers, especially among 
those of the fair sc:ic, some who understand little, and care less, about 
mechanical improvements; who, like Madame de Slael, adormd 
Cinutile; and, with Gothe, encourage the Beautiful—relying on 
the Useful to encourage itself. To such we would respectfully 
point out the favourable reaction which Sanitary Consolidation 
will have on thelfine arts:—the impulse, for example, wliich every 
jsuccessive abatement of filth must give to the decoration, exterior 
and interior, of our now dingy habitations; the prolonged pre> 
servatiun, by the same means, of the ^priceless relic's of ancient 
art—now rapidly obscured by sooty deposits, and imperilled by 
their periodical removal; and, finally, the multiplication through* 
out our cities (»f cascadek and fountains—those most living and 
poeticiil cjf all urban embellishments. When copious streams of 
water can be poured foaming down the mimic rocks, or thrown 
up, sparkling, high into the sultry air, at the cost of about 4s. per 
100 tuns, what park in London need lack its waterfall—what 
square or open space remain without its elegantjrV^ d^eau ? Already, 
in imagination, we see their graceful colmnns^ rising transluceiiP 
from the sculptured bronze; their sun-lito summits crested wifli 
cool spray, and sparkling with iridescent light; each drop one 
moment poised, a flashing prism—then falling back, a silver- 
frosted curve, witli liquid cadence on the ringing marble. Nor 
will these delightful harmonies of form and light and colour, of 
liquid melody and living motion, <be accessible to us as hereto¬ 
fore only in our public promenades. Few residents in the 
suburbs, possessing gardens, or in the heart of the town, having 
conservatories attached to their dwellings, will think it needful 
to debar themselves the luxury of a private fountain, when a balf- 
indi jet, 30 feet high, may be kept playing for an hour— 

scarcely more than the burning-cost of an ordinary Argand lamp. 

And^ now, from these pictures of prospective enjoyment, let 
us turn.,for a moment to the contrasted spectacle of that which is 
passing around us. Witjii these sparkling fot:^nitains of a Cen^ 
tralized system let us compare Monopolist waterfalls, and the 
cascades of the Fragmentary r^ime. Taken collectively, they 
form a vaster toircnt^these mctropoliufti c^ascados of ours, than the 
reader probably suspects: for it*has ‘been ascertained, by accu¬ 
rate gaugings, that they consume thirty million gallons of water 
.per diem, or more than two-thirds of the. whole supply daily 
pumped into London. Where, then, are they—these copious 
cataracts ? What unknown squares or Fortunate Fields do they 
adorn ? Where foams our London Trevi f Wherebspftxkles our 

fountain- 
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fbuntain-crowned Vimihal Hill? What doven irock, gashing 
beneath th«| rod of a marble Moses, pours forth^ for us its / happy 
uraters’?' • 

Alas I these precious streams, available for so mdny purposes of 
use and luxury, run squandered in the sewers. 1181 public 
standcoclvs dribbling to waste in squalid lanes and courts—a Hun¬ 
dred times as mmiy overflow-pipes from waterbutts and cisterns 
—such are the imseen vents through which tsto-tkiuds of our 
recklessly managed water-supply are suffered to leak away. Lon¬ 
don, to resume our old metaphor, lies bleeding at a hundred 
thousand wounds ; and fromdts iron arteries gush out, each day, 
Two-Tiiruus of the vital stream. 

The exhaustion which this frightful hjcmorrhage entails on our 
social system may be easily conceived.^- We forbear to paint the 
dismal condition of those on whom this culpable waste inflicts 
entire destitution of the first necessary of life, and who are 
actually reduced to beg their daily jugful from door to door. 
The cruelty of the Standcock system to some thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand of the labouring poor, aivl the cost thereby entailed upon 
Society at large, fall more within our present scope to reckon. 

computation iS but too easy. Conceive thirty thousand poor 
creatures (chiefly worticn), whose time land strength are all their 
property, condemned each day to fetch, pailful by pailful, from the 
public tap, their thirty thousand several supplies; and these to drag, 
up toilsome staircases, to the'uppcr floors of their respective dwell¬ 
ings. Bear in nund that, by our centralized pumping establishment, 
the whole of this water (say (>0,000 gallons) might be delivered, 
at high pressure, ton every floor, for about Os. ; and with this 
charge compare the enst, in time equivalent to money, imposed 
these unfortunates by the standcock delivery. If her daily water-task 
cost each poor woman only ten minutes’ time, and a juoportionatp 
amount of working strength, evidently the collcc'five daily ex¬ 
penditure of the whole 30,0()0 amounts to 300,000 ininptcs, or 
,500 working days—worth, at the low average wage of l.y. per 
diem, 257.; which^is, therefore, the actual present cost rff a ser¬ 
vice capable of*being profitably dont^ by Steam-power, for 9s. 
JSven at the rate of 6«7.*pcr diem—the lowest wagf, we believe, 
allotted to the worst paid needlewoman—Society loses upwards of 
2700 per cent, by^tevery nynute diverted frofn productive needle¬ 
work to this painful water-drudgery. 

Here jve eWe conterit to stop. We will leave them flowing 
side by side—^the Standcocks of the old regime in their costly* 
squalor—the Fountains of the new in their"* inexpensive beaiityr. 
Comment would but weaken the vividness ©f thfe simple contrii&t; 
which may fitly close a portion of our argument, destined, as the 
3 * ’ reader 
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most sifjfnal of the benefits flowing directly or collaterally from 
the princi])Ie of .Sanitary Consolidation. 

But tve number, doubtless, among our readers, espetWly among 
those; of the fair.scx, somerwho understand little, and care less, about 
meolianical improvements i who, like Madame de Sfael, adorent 
Cinutile; and, with Gothe, encourage the Beautiful—relying on 
the Useful to encourage itself. To all such we would respectfully 
point out the favourable reaction which Banitary Consolidation 
will have on the fine arts:—the impulse, for example, which every 
tsuccossive abatement of filth must give to the decoration, exterior 
and interior, of our ntiw dingy habitations; the prolonged pre¬ 
servation, by the same means, of the opriceless relics of ancient 
art—now rapidly^ obscured by sooty deposits, and imperilled by 
their periodical removal; and, hnally, the multiplication througlv* 
uut our cities of cascadeit and fountains—those most living and 
poetical of all urban embellishments. When copious streams of 
water can be poured foaming down the mimic rCcks, or thrown 
up, sparkling, high into the sultry air, at the cost of about 4s. per 
100 tons, what park in London ne^ lack its waterfall—what 
S({uare or open space remain without its elegantye^ dd&m 9 Already, 
in imagination, we see their graceful colmnns^ rising transluced^ 
from the sculptured broj^ze; their sun-litc summits crested wifh 
cool spray, and spaikling with iridescent light; each drop one 
moment poised, a flashing prism—then falling back, a silver- 
frosted curve, with liquid c^ence on the ringing marble. Nor 
will these ’delightful harmonies of form and light' and colour, of 
liquid melody and living motion, accessible to us as hereto¬ 
fore only in our public promenades. Few residents in the 
suburbs, possessing gardens, or in the heart of the town, having 
conservatories attached to their dwellings, will think it needful 
to debar themselves the luxury of a private fountain, when a half- 
inch jet, 30 feet high, may be kept playing for 2d, an hour— 
scarcely more tlian tlie Imrning-cost of an ordinar;^ Argand lamp. 

And- now, from these pictures of prospective enjoyment, let 
us tum^fur a moment to the contrasted spectacle of that which is 
})assing around us. Wit^ these sparkling fountains of a Cen* 
tralized system let us compare Monopolist waterfalls, and the 
cascades of fhe Fragmentary regime. Taken collectively, they 
fonn a vsuster torrenVtliese metropolitiHi cascades of cnirs, than the 
reader probably suspects: for it *1108 'been ascertained, by accu¬ 
rate guugings, that they consume thirty million gallons of water 
^ .per diem, or more than two-thirds of the whole supply daily 
pumped into London. Where, then, are they—these copious 
cataracts ? What unknown squares or Fortunate Fields do they 
ai^om? Where foams our l.ondoa Trevif Where»sp&rkles our 
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ibuntain-crowned Viminal Hill ? What cloven i^k, gushing 
beneath th<^ rod of a marble Moses, pours forth^ for us its * happy 
waters ’ ? « 

Alas! t^ese precious streams, a^ilable for so many purposes of 
use and luxury, run squandered in the sewers. 1181 pubHc 
standcocks dribbling to waste in squalid lanes and courts—a hun¬ 
dred times as many overflow-pipes from waterbutts and cisterns 
—such are the unseen vents through which two-thirds of our 
recklessly managed water-supply are suffered to leak away. Lon¬ 
don, to resume our old metaphor, lies bleeding at a hundred 
thousand wounds; and fromdts iron arteries gush out, each day, 
TWO-THIRDS of tho Vital stfbam. 

The exhaustion which this frightful haemorrhage entails on our 
‘Social system may be easily conceived, We forbear to paint the 
dismal condition of those on whom this culpable waste inflicts 
entire destitution of the first necessary of life, and who are 
^actually reduced to beg their daily jugful from door to door. 
The cruelty of the Standcock system to some thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand of the labouring poor, aiyl the cost thereby entailed upon 
society at large, fall more within our present scope to reckon, 
'^he computation iS but too easy. Conceive thirty thousand poor 
creatures (chiefly worticn), whose time guid strength are all their 
property, condemned each day to fetch, pailful by pailful, from the 
public tap, their thirty thousand several supplies; and these to drag, 
up toilsome staircases, to the upper floors of their respective dwell¬ 
ings. Bear in irTind that, by our centralized pumping establishment, 
the whole of this water (say (>0,000 gallons) might be delivered, 
at high pressure, On every floor, for about 9.?. j and with this 
charge compare the cost, in time equivalent to money, imposed on 
these unfortunates by the standcock delivery. If her daily water-task 
cost each poor woipmi only ten minutes’ time, and a proj>ortit>natp 
amount of working strength, evidently the collective daily ex¬ 
penditure of t^e whole 30,0()0 amounts to 300,(JOO minjitcs, or 
.500 working days—worth, at the low average wage of l.s. per 
diem, 25?.; whiclTis, therefore, the actual present cost (tf a ser¬ 
vice capable of* being profitably donc^ by Steam-power, for 9#. 
Even at the rate of 6<?.*per diem—the lowest wagp, we believe, 
allotted, to the worst paid needlewoman—Society loses upwards of 
2700 |>er cent, by Vvety nynute diverted frofti productive needle¬ 
work to this painful water-drutfgcry. 

Here yfo \3re content to stop. We will leave them flowing 
side by side—the Stanflcocks of the old r^ime in their costly* 
squalor—the Fountains of the new in their* inexpensive bcaiity^ 
Comment would but weaken the vividness of thl^ simple contralit; 
which may fitly close a portion of our argument, destined, as the 
. * reader 
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render will -remember, to prove, by its influence on Sanitary 
structures, the value of that regeaeratii^ principle, wljicli we had 
already* apprec iated in its effect on Sanitary administnation. From 
tlic point now reached the reader may survey, at a glance, the 
general plan of this sec^id part of our argmoent; and review, as 
;xt the close of the first, our jHincipal ccoudusions. For as, 
in a former article, we took up our station in the midst of 
the Gathering-grounds, and showed the reader (so to speak) as 
much of the subject as could be surveyed from flietcp of Famham 
hill; so, on the present occasion, we have stood with him in the 
centre of the Metropolis, and, dissec^iting-knife in hand, have laid 
bare, branch by branch, its colossal tdrculating system. Kach 
stroke of the scalpel has helped, we think, to justify the analogies 
which, at the outset of our aigument, we ventured to trace between 
the Incfividual and the Collective organism. At each point of the 
inquiry we hav'e found our best economy to lie in a vigilant ob¬ 
servance of Nature’s laws; and in a close, thouj^i not a servile 
imitation of lier admirable patterns. Studying thus what may be 
called the Anatomy and Physiology of Towns, we have been led 
to approve the unitary centralisation of structures at present dis¬ 
persed and fragmentary, aiid the haimonisution of organs hithe^to^ 
utterly discordant. Thu% step by step, w» have been brought to 
perceive that one great heart, or ccntraliised Waterwork, is better 
than nine little scattered ones; that water-mains and sewers should 
be projwrtioncd to each other, like the companion-vessels of a limb; 
and, generally, that our urban vascular system shohld be so con¬ 
structed anH disposed, as to fulfil ^ts functions with the greatest 
economy of material, and the least possible liability to obstruction. 
Reduced to their practical expression, these principles went to 
show the superiority, at all points, of small postern sewers to the 
great tunnels now built breath our streets. Pushing forward 
dur dissection from these main trunks to the capillaries, arterial 
and venous, of each separate house, and referring again to the 
corresprniding structures of the human bo^, we found no natural 
precedent for those companion-forms of stagliancy—the Cistern* 
and the Cesspool; whiclic we accordingly marked, as abnormal 
tumours, for Jimmediate exdsion: while** very brief analysis, of 
the same kind, decided us against |)oisonous lead and porous 
brick as materiids f®r branch water-pit>es and^drauiS. Bringing 
these physiological views to the lest of engineering experience, 
we set forth the heavy charges entailed on us by tbfi»»old circulat- 
*ing system of London, and cited a series of experiments and com¬ 
putations to prove at^esice die econmny and the eflidency of the 
new. Amoj^t Cfther pnexpeoted results, this com|mrison forced 
cm us the conclusion that our old seima might be* abandoned, 

and 
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and London drained de novo, not only witliont leirying new rates, 
but with a. positive reduction of existing rates, , swelled as they are 
by the mo^pous flushing-costs of the present defective stfuctnres. 
Finally, in owr anxiety to bring these advantages home in a 
tangible fofm to every class of our readers, we showed how the 
proposed consolidation would have for its eifect to abate the risks 
of fire, and the costs of insuranceto promote and cheapen 
public and personal cleanliness; to extend, by the provision of a 
j^stributive vehicle, the applications of steam-power—available, 
henceforth, not only for industrial but also for domestic use; to 
embellish with cascades and (ooutains not only mir public squares, 
but also our private dwellings ; and, lastly, to relieve the labour¬ 
ing poor from a needless drudgery, wrongful to themselves, and 
burdensome (like Wrong in every form) to Society at large. 

From these details, severally minute, though broad in their 
collective scope, we would willingly return, with the indulgent 
reader to the pliilosuphical ground whencti we started together; 
'and, rising to a higlier point of view, study with him the true 
import and ulterior tendency of the Sanitary Movement, its rela¬ 
tions to the higher political life of Society, and its rank among 
those characteristio developments, which distinguish modem from 
Ancient civilization. But in the few lin^ and moments remaining 
at our present disposal, we could scarcely propound, much less 
dcv<!lope, these vast and pregnant themes; which therefore for the 
present we forego;—content if, at the point whicii our argument 
has reached, have in any degree fortified the reader’s judg¬ 
ment as to the distinctions be^een real and nominal Self-govern¬ 
ment, between wlwlesomc and obnoxious Centralization, between 
suhstantine and shadowy llt;sponslbility ; distinctions wliich, once 
clearly apprehended, can scarcely leave a doubt between the rival 
claims of a Grand Junction Trading Monopoly, a Metrojvolitan 
Parish Parliament, and a Board of CJrown-appointed Ck»mmis- 
sioners, to the''futufe sanitary government of London. It is, in¬ 
deed, obvious that the responsibility, avowetUy wanting* in the 
'first body, and bufr-'nominally attaching to the second, would be 
really and availably inherent in the third:—unfluctuating as its 
composition would be; jts members few, paid, and removable; its 
labours continuous; its errors subject to the triple censure of the 
Parliament, iihe Press, and the Public; and itwduty and interest con¬ 
curring with the clauses of a st?lngent Act, to maintain it in stead¬ 
fast allegianqg^ to the great principles of Sanitary Consolidatioru 

As f^ those admirable principles themselves, we should iii<< 
deed rejoice if we could inspire the reader, at parting, with 
our own profound conviction of theix truth, and earnest solici¬ 
tude for*th^ir prevalmice. From whatever point of view, in- 

< deed. 
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deed, we contemplate the luminous Code in which thej are 
embodied, we find it still pregnant with incalculable good, to 
ourselves as well as to our successors. We find it strengthening 
the double basis, local and central, of our well-poised constitu¬ 
tional government, by a simultaneous expansion of municipal and 
imperial institutions. Concurrently with this development of 
our collective or social life, we find it prolonging the term, and 
enhancing the enjoyment, of our individual existence, by bringing 
its material conditions into closer conformity with Natural Law. 
Nor is it merely a physical emancipation which we find the 
Sanitary Movement thus gradually working out. Each alleviation 
of bodily disease and drudgery absolves also our nobler faculties 
from the reaction of a degrading bondage; and makes us at once 
fitter anil freer for the pursuit of those high destinies which, 
albeit originating amidst'the corruptions of the ]>resqfit, have 
their term in the briglitness of futurity. To secure these in¬ 
estimable ailvantages, what self-abnegations are we* called upon to 
practise—what perill to encounter—what personal sacrifices 10 *^ 
undergo? None,—absolutely none. In the very lowest, as well 
as in the highest sense of the term, wc shall be gainers^ each and 
all of us, by the progress of Sanitary lloform; and our private 
interests, personal and pecuniaiy, are eloaely bound up in tl)C 
suiXTSs of a C.'iuse, which might well inspire, and would worthily 
requite, the most heroic self-devotion. 


Art. VI.— Foreign JRemimscenccs hg Hcnrg Michard Lord 
Holland. Edited by bis Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland, 
pp. 31)’2. London, 1850. 

TT is impossible, wc think, to read ten pages of tliis volume 
without fi;eling a double .surprise—^the one, that the late 
Loril llollund should have written such trash—th^ other, and the 
greater,* that the present Lord Hoi hind shf>uld have thought that 
the publication could in any point of view be creditable to his 
father’s memory. The njitices of it which have appeared in 
several journals, and particularly a very able one in the Times 
of the 27th of Jmiuarv, must have already spread abroad a 
strong impression of its literary deifierits; Iwit we''feel it to be 
our duty not only to state a full ^onrurrence in those unfavour¬ 
able opinions, but to enforce them by details oiv,some points 
, nn which we cannot but feel a special degree of interest, in¬ 
asmuch as they relate to falsifications and calumnies which we 
bad heretofore refutei^ but wliich this performance has obsti¬ 
nately and, we must say, impudently revived. • • 

Lord 
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Lord Holland was fond of literary society, and had a very 
creditable and. not unsuccessful ambition of literary 
tation. Of Jiis Life of Lope de Vega we gave a full and 
favourable account many years ago (Q. R. vol. 18). Tlie 
Itabits of his life and the lively and anewlotical style of his con¬ 
versation naturally suggested the pmbability that, in emulation 
of Horace Walpole (whose Memoirs of George 11. he edited), 
he also might be found to have left behind him Mcmtnrs oi his 
own time; and it would be naturally anticipated that one who 
had lived so much in the atmosphere of fasliion and politics 
would have a good deal to te[l that miglit be new to the general 
publi<^, and at all events antusing and interesting fn>m the graces 
of the naiTator. Having been all his life a strong partisan, it 
inigljt also be expected that whatever he wrote would liave a strong 
poiiticjil Jbias; but liis manners were so amiable—Ids jrersonal 
good-nature and honhoinmie indeed so ivmarlvablc—that no one 
could have suspected that his pen would be fountl dipped in gall, 
dnd, still less, in any worse menstruum, 't'he sunnise of the 
existence of Memoirs bas, we^see, been fulfilled. We leam 
indeed from some notes to the* present piddication that it is 
i/fft a portion of ‘ Alensoirs’ which Lord Holland left prepared 
fifr the jrress, lie Ikud, it seems, bequeathed all his jtapers 
to Lady liolland, and she subsequently bequeathed them—w itli, 
we. believe, the bulk of li<*r personal pnq>erty—to Lord .John 
Russell. L<»rd John, with natural delicacy, handed over the paj>ers 
to the heir of thft Holland peerage—but whether by an absolute 
and legal transfer seems from the sequel doubllul. It must be 
inferred that Lord hiin.stif coneci\cd that lie had still I’c- 

tained some kind of dis^•retioIlary power over them; since, wlum 
the advertisement of this volume c ame forth, some old intimates 
of the late Lord Holland expressed to Lord John their appre-^ 
hension tliat it might contain something not altogether fit for 
the general eye? whereupon Lord John conveyed that sugges¬ 
tion to the present Lord Holland, with a request that the? work 
ifiiglit be submitted btjfore publication to the judgment soine 
c oKiimon friends. ^The book, unluckily, iiad been already printed 
off; but after some further c orrespondence bc‘twe('n tly? two Lords 
ancl theii’ common friends, three passage^s, equivalent altogether to 
about two or tiirce pages of flie text, were ^ anftelled, and asterisks 
substitutcid (pp. ly, 61, C)5,*n3f 114). TJiis seems to us by far 
the most extrqqrdinary part of the whole affair; the truth being 
that this lardy tribute to decency is so absurdly, and* indeed in¬ 
comprehensibly manciged, as to make mattcrs(?‘to our understand- 
ing, worse than they could originally havc^ been—for we know 
not how whak has been suppressed can have been so l>ad as the 
VOL. Lxxxviii. NO. CLXxvi. 2 L , * inferences 
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inferences which must naturally be drawn from wtiat haiS been 
left. 

We shall exhibit these three strange emendations jto the wonder 
of our readers. 

After having stated that Madame Campan had acknowledged 
tl)at she was privy to more than one adulterous intrigue of (^een 
Marie-Antoinette’s, and furthermore that ‘ she confessed that 
Count Fersen was tite-a^tHe in the Queen’s boudoir and bed¬ 
chamber on the night of the 6th of October, and escaped in a 
disguise which Madame Campan had herself procured for him ’ 
—after this statement three lines ^re suppressed, and the blank 
space (p. 19) is sprinkled with mterisks —to replace, it would 
seem, something more disgraceful to Marie-Antuinette than the 
accumulated profligacy just recited. We shall examine this 
charge historically by and by; we at present only notice it as 
one of the delicate suppressions produced by Lord John Russell’s 
interference, Tlie ^ext instance is thus presented:— 

* The exiled aud divorced Queen of Prussia, wife of Frederick Wil¬ 
liam, is iiuicli Ixdied if, on the niamage of her daughter with iheDuhe 
of York, she did not observe to tlie chamberlain wlio an?ioiinced 
that it was a good match enough for the ddhighter of Mtiller the mu¬ 
sician — • 

[Hero come a. page and a quarter of asterisks.]— 

An education in such a court as Berlin was not likely to produce, and 
prohably did not produce, any great austerity of principle; but tlu; 
Duchess York was certainly distinguished thr 6 ugh life- for the 
gentleness and frankness of her disposition,* &c, &c.—p. 60 . 

what can have been suppressed worse than what the two con¬ 
texts reveal—^that the Princess Frederica of Prussia was the 
child of a mean adultery, and that her education prohahly 
•did not produce any great austerity of principle? And does 
not the subsequent enc'omium on her condyct as Duchess 
of York —intnKliiccd with a disjunctive ‘ BttT*—sc?em intended 
to convey a most offensive, most cruel, we believe, totally 
calumnious inuendo against an illustrious lady—daughter and 
sister-in-law of three kiifgs of England, and (Mnt of our presmt 
Sovereign —whose memory is still dcai^ to many privTite friends, 
and still venerated J>y public feeling? Loitl HolJjmd wrote, he 
tells us, a complimentary epjiajjih for her monument; it would 
have been better not to have also penned a libel on her early life. 

The third instonco relates to the marriage of*the JPrince of 
the Asturias (afteryyurds Ferdinand Vll. of Spain), who is repre- 
sentcxl as being remarkable for nothing but * a false, cowardly, 
vindictive disposltioig’ and ‘ a sinister countenance,* indicative of 
bis ‘ odious qualities—we arc then told that * 

• » ‘for 
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* top Bomc months aftw his marriage it was apprehended that no issue 
could be expected— 

, [Her« follow two haJ/pc^es of astoriBka.]~- 

The bride was a pale, sickly, ugly young woman, with a gentle expres¬ 
sion of countenance and great propriety of manner. It was not long' 
ere the court suspected, or aflected to mspevt^ young Frhtcess 
gaUantry; she was more titan, once confined to her apartment by an 
order from the King [Cliarles IV.].’—pp'. 112* 113. 

The reader is thus left to guess at something worse than gallemt 
on t!)C part of the Princess* and than odious, base, cowardly^ on 
that of the Prince. , 

If these suppressions wefe, as we cannot doubt, dictated by a 
sense <»£ decency, we are astonished that whoever made them 
did not see the corresponding necessity of suppressing the ad¬ 
joining passages, whicii enhance the dci'ainatiuu and additionally 
envenom th<! scandal. 

Of the particftlar mode in which these su]^Tessions were ope¬ 
rated, it is said that Lord John Russell aim the present Lord 
Holhuid are equally innocent. L^d John only suggested in general 
terms caution an<l delicacy, and Lord Holland,' wlio was iia Italy, 
is understood to haffV'e ouiniiiitted the alterations to other hands. 
T!iosc other hands weipo probably much embarrassed' by so for¬ 
midable a task as that of removing from the text all that might 
appear objectionable on the score of prudence and dc;c;orum. The 
injunction would liave been equivalent to that of wa.s!jing a 
blacikamoor whilie. 

The* correspondence on this subject bad been circulated amongst 
the present Lord Holland’s frieucls in a spirit, as it would seem* 
of complaint against Lord J olin Russell’s interference; but for 
our own part—waiving the point of legal right, as to which we 
have no precise information—we should be inclined to say that 
in Lord John’s very peculiar position, his interference was per-' 
fectly justifiable*on the scorci of friendship as well as duty ; and 
we think that a more iserious and juster complaint against liis 
l!ordship might be, •that having assumed the responsibility of 
interfering at all,Jic did not do so mo{e cfiectually. We have 
lieard that in fact he neves saw the work till it was pidilished, but 
surely, wjhen Kis suspicion was once exedted, he ought to have 
seen it; and We are eure it nfust now be a matter of regret to him 
—^both as tbe friend of the lafe Lord Holland, and as a coni-' 
fidential servanlWof tlie Queen's, that he had not—as it is evident 
he might**have done—prevented the promulgation of ibe wantmi 
scandal on the Duchess of York. • 

Our literature is al^undant in ridicule of tbe little predit that 
young English noblemen were supposed to derive from the 

2 L 2 • Grand 
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Orand Tour; but Pope seems especially to have foreshadowed 
Lord Holland when he describes Dulness as the ritual com’" 
paniori of their wanderings— , 

‘ Led by her hand, he sauntered Europe round ’— 
and certainly these Reminiscences are one of the most remarkable 
tributes to the leaden goddess that the Grand Tour has ever pro¬ 
duced. Dulness is assuredly its first and most general character¬ 
istic, and all its details may be classed under three heads ;—^things 
«ften, and always better, told elsewhere—things so trivial and silly 
ns not to be worth telling—and things that from their falsehood 
or indecency, or both, it was disgraceful to tell at all. 

It appears that Lord Holland vdsited at various times the 
capitals of Sweden, Denmark, Ilclgium, France, I’russia, Austria, 
Lombardy, Naples, Sppin, and Portugal; but from none has 
he brought home any distinctive or characteristic observation. 
It would seem, at least, as if he had travelled with little other 
motive than for the indulgence of a senseless arid indiscriminate 
hostility to legitimate Kings and (Queens, and a greedy appe¬ 
tite for all the profligate storijg^ that private malice could in¬ 
vent, and Jacobin rage propagate, against evc'iy class of rovaljjy. 
All Kings and Princes are knaves or idiots—^11 Queens md Prm- 
<■68868 shameless prostitutes—one sex fit ofiily for lledlam or New¬ 
gate—the other for Ilridewell or the Magdalen. Scandal, gossip, 
and even indelicacy are too often made palatable by the pleasantry 
and piquancy of the narrator ; but here we have no such compen¬ 
sation. ’The malignity has not the slightest seasoning of >vit, nor 
the inaccuracy any varnish of humour. Lord Holland’s volume 
of Reminiscences is quite as dull as Lord Holland’s volume of 
Protests, published a few years since, and with this notable 
aggravation—^that those who bought the Protests (if any such 
there were) must have foreknown that they were dull, while the 
title of Reminiscences promised us at least some amusement for 
our money. 

Those who knew Lord Holland expectetl much : tliose who had 
heard hfar oil’ of the noctes cemeeque of Holland House, still more. 
The first have been mortified, the last disappointed. There is 
not, we willf venture to say, in the whole volume one single fact 
which any rational man would thipk worth remembering, nor 
one single aneedote at which the lightest readhr can smile. Gra}-, 
in one of his letters, confesses flie charm that proper names had 
for him; a taste which the works of his friend Horace Walpole 
abundantly exemplified and confirmed. Not so the Reminis¬ 
cences of Lord Hdlland; ho has plenty of proper names, hut 
we know not by what art it is that these vre no more entertain¬ 
ing in his pages than in the Court Guide or the‘'Street Direc¬ 
tory ; while the interspersed comments and opinions of the noble 

author 
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author himself can he characterized by no higher epithet than 

twaddle. 

It will be asked—as wc, after the first few pages, bigan to ask 
ourselves—lu>w it was that a man esteemed so clever and so ami¬ 
able could write, and, above all, leave for publication so stupid 
and malevolent a work. The logical mode of solving this difficulty 
would be to deny the premises, and to say that the author of such 
a book couTid by no possibility be eitlier goodnatured or clever. 
That, however, would not be true. Lord Holland, generally 
speaking, was both ; but there were topics and times on and at 
which he was* neither—aiul «f these aspera tempora fandi this 
unhappy volume is the pro*duct. 

Our solution is this: strong, violent, party feeling is not 
incompatible with groat personal good-i^ture, nor, we need hardly 
add, with eminent abilities. Nay, these qualities have ratlier a 
tendency to inflame the partisan spirit ; personal goodnature 
yeinents politital friendships; quick talents sharpen political 
hostility. There wc^rc, besides, in Lord Holland’s particular 
case, some circumstances wbj^ tended s^ill more dtx-idedly 
tt^warp his understanding and to sour his temper on political 
sulyects. IJe was* w# may say, bom and bred in the hotbed 
of opposition. His* father died when he was an infant, 
and, of course, all his youthful admiration and aflection were 
directed towards his celebrated Uncle. Mr. box Liinself had 
been bred in a very {lifferent school; l)oth his connexions and 
l)is j)crsonal haluts were eminently aristocrat!cal. He began 
life as a I’ory, and even a courtier. Before he was sixteen, he 
obtained the sine<mit; office of Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions, 
which he held till he resigned it in favour of his brother, after¬ 
wards General Fox, who enjoyed it, we believe, to his death. Mr. 
Fox, who Cfune into Parliament before he was of age, was at first 

zealous supporter of Lord North’s A<lininistration,* and was 
successively of his Admiralty and Treasury Boards. ^Being 
somewhat uncivilly dismissed from the latter, he went into oppo¬ 
sition, in which, with the interval of a few months, he patsed all 
the rest of his lils?. There can be no «luubt that his violent an¬ 
tagonism to Lonl Norrti on the American question, and his 
subsequent unprincipled coalition with him, had very highly 
displeased King George ll]., and that Mr. Fbx, on the dismissal 
of the Coalition, reciprocated tlfe personal aversion to a degree at 
the least 'AS wasen. About this time, too, rose into the ascendant 
his great rival Mr. Pitt, with whom for some years he main- 

* He was at tliat time se uiipapular as ati ultra cmrlier os to be caricatured 
and libelled (||>r hit political corruption a* well os bis pfbdigal personal habits. See 
f.ondon Magasidi!!, 1772, p. 363. 
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tained a keen stra^grle, liig'lil.y honourable to his talents ns an 
orator^ but disheartening: to his views as leader of a party, and 
with no iilh*eaBe of character as a statesman. At 4ast came the 
French Revolution, and, as the King and his Minisiter naturally 
looked at that event with apprehension and alarm, Mr. Fox, in 
the usual spirit of opposition, took the other side, and the 
native warmth and energy of his temper being further stimulated 
by his own personal disappointment and resentment, he threw 
himself headlong into the Revolutionary torrent, and became the 
apologist, sometimes even the advocate, of that party abroad and 
at home—but more especially of the successive factions in France 
which, however otherwise discordant, ^agree<l in tlie common srni- 
timents of flattery of Fox, animosity to Pitt, and antipathy to 
England. It was at this^epoch of Mr. Fox's career that the mind 
of Lord Holland became susceptible of its earliest and most 
lasting impressions. Bom in 1773, he was sixteen at the taking 
of the Bastilc, and those who remember the viofent and fiK-tiou^ 
course of Mr. Fox’s political life from that time to the death of 
Mr. Pitt, will easily understand tlw influence that it nmst have 
had on the sentiments of his affectionate and admiring neph^. 
Mr. Homer liimself admitted ‘ the fatal* inffuence /if the coup- 
tcnancc given to the Jacobin party by IVlr. Fox.* {Jouimdly 
1804.) Those irapw^ssions afford the least unfavourable, and, 
probably, the truest explanation of the leading peculiarities 
of Loni Holland’s book. Wlien bo wont abroad in 1701, the 
name of Fox was a kind of revolutionary passport, and wherever 
he went he probably found himself looked u]>on with suspicicn, 
or at least coolness, by all that were attached to the ancient 
and caressed, flattered, and by all the partisans of 
Revolution. What society would he be disposed to frequent— 
what confidences was be likely to receive—but those which might 
be supposed to lie congenial to the nephew ^ Fo^ ? 

His whole subsequent life, however, was passed under the 
like influences ; semel imhvtla —his mineJ^ retained, it seems, t<^ 
the latfi, the same odour; and to this predisposition was, in pro¬ 
cess of time, superadded ^«l admiration for the Child and Cham¬ 
pion of Jdcoidnim, which grew at last into an absolute monomania. 
There is not, we believe, a single renpniscence in this work which 
is not derived from the contagion pf Jacobins, Carbonari, or 
Buonapartists—the successive names which indicated the com¬ 
mon principle of hostility to legitimate monarebypand ,of course 
^ to tlie policy of unri^ormed Englanrl. We are far from saying 
that this theory exci&cs what Lord Holland has said and written 
on such subjects: fait* flom it; but it at least will in some 
degree explam the otherwise unaccountable paradox how the 
* • #. collector 
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collector and recorder of such reminiscences could have had a 
grain of either taste, talent, or good-nature, with all of which he 
was, by thes testimony of those w'lio knew him best, eminently 
gifted. It may indeed be said of him, as Burnet did of Lorti 
Dorset—‘ Never was so much ilV-nature in a pen as in his joined 
with so much good-nature as was in himself.’ There was also 
another circumstance, whicli, gi-eat as its influenre on Lord 
Holland’s feelings and on the temjjer of the society at Holland- 
house must have been, we very reluctantly allude to, and indeed 
should not notice even thus slightly, if a recollection of it did 
not tend to counterac'.t some, of the injustice and cruelty of the 
aspersions on female clijfracrter which form perhaps the jnost 
remarlcable, and certainly the most painful, feature of this work. 

But whatever gi'ains of allowance we may admit for tlie pecu¬ 
liarities of Lord Holland’s pc'isonal position, or witli whatever 
indulgence experience may have taught us to look at the extra- 
vagant:c of j)afl:y feeling, they never can ext‘use either deliberate 
perversions of fact, or even the repetition of misstatements which 
a moderate exercise of candour and inquiry must have detected. 
We should exhaust our readei^s patiejire, ‘if we were to endear 
vour to huqt Lord'HoHand thrtiugh all the uuizes t)f his dehuna- 
tory gossip: we musfrof necessity limit ourselves to an exhibition 
of spex:imens—and shall endeavour to test his credit by ex¬ 
amining some of his most important statements, first by the 
comparison and contrast of his own t(‘stimony, and secondly by 
the help of evidence which happens to be afforded aliundb. 

‘ I can only vouch’—he says tn limine —‘ for the anecdotes I record, 
by assuring my readers that 1 believe them. I repeat them as they 
were received and understood by me from wliat appeared a sufficient 
authority* 

And yet, wlien we come to the details, we find that there is 
hardly one of his g^thorities that he does not in some way dis¬ 
credit. For instance,—on turning over the very next leai^ we 
find a note confessing that the very first evidence that h5 cites— 
‘ his excellent frieiill Dumont’— • 

* was, by his owiv admission, a very inobservant and, by my experience 

of him, a very creduUms man.’—p. 4. ^ 

As if this w^e not enough, he soon after rejMjats that— 

* his excellent friend was Sjfren, very credulous about anecdotes re¬ 
counted to him, and .liable to mistuhe about dates, persons, and occa- 
5 ions.’-»p. 6. 

* * • 

And on the occasion of a subsequent anecdj^te he reiterates that— 

‘ Dumont was always undbservemt and often inaccurate *—p. 36. 

An ‘^cellent friend’ he may have been—a most agrcrjable 

coinpauiun, 
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companJon, wn know, he was-x-but if this account of him were 
true, he would be assuredly no very ‘ sufficient authority.’ 

The next witness tliat he quotes, and that on «a most im¬ 
portant point of the character of Louis XVI. and in contradic’tion 
to what everybody else believes, is M. de Calonne (p. 15); but 
some thirty pages further we find this ‘ sufficient authority ’ stig¬ 
matized for— 

‘ a disregard of truth, and not unfrequently an ignorance on the 
subject about wliielt lie talked, which seems almost ificredible *— 
p. 44. 

Again; be relies on the CA'idence qf Madame Campan (p, 15), 
and by and by talks of her as ‘ disiftgenuoits and concealing the 
truths Again; he relitjs in one page on the evidence of Madame 
de Genlis, and in the next accuses her of a falsehood (p. 2o). 
Again; he repeats an anecdote, related to him by Admiral 
Payne, and at the same moment states— 

* Admiral Payne, it must be acknowledged, had not the reputation, 
of being very correct in his recital of stories '—p. 2(). 

Again; he says that the Charge dl^Jfaires of the Hans Towns at 
Madrid told him that Godov, the I^rince of the Peace, was ^ 
uneducated and ignorant, that— • * , 

* in the snperseription or the body of the notes Vhich he [the Charge] 
received from the Spanish Ftyreign Office [while Godoy was at the 
head of it], the States he represented were oftcTi designated as Islas 
Asialicas instead of Villas Hansealicas' —p. 135. 

Now, if'such a mistake had been made by the IPrince in con¬ 
versation or in a private letter, it might prove his ignorance ; but 
the story, as told, would prove nothing but the mistake of some 
clerk in the Office, and its often recurring would be incredible cA'en 
as to the said clerk ; but then comes, as usual, Lord Holland’s oAvn 
antidote to his own story, for he adds that this Hanseatic Charge 
^Affaires, on whose authority he tells it, was not the regular. 
minister of those states, but one Andreoli, a Vemetian attached to 
the Austrian legation, ‘uery ignorant both of history and geo-, 
graphy'* Lord Holhmd, in his wonder at (iodoy’s ignorance^ 
seems to have forgotten little of bis own geography—that 
Spain posses|es a great insular colony •in the Eastern seas— 
that the Islas Asiaticas are as familiar to every SpaniarcL as the 
fVest India Islands ale to us; and tbat.if any blunder was made, 
it was more probably by a * Ventstian ignorant of both history 
and geography,' who perhaps had never heart! of tbs Philippines, 
Sihan by the humblest clerk in the Foreign Office of Madrid. 

Another of Lord Holland's witnesses is one M. Gallois, upon 
Avhose autliority he largely relies for a variety of'statements, all 
extravagantly favourable to Buonaparte, and all so *excc(Hling 1 y 

• , apocryphal. 
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apocryphal, that his Lordship- feels it necessary to Touch for 
the gentleman’s impartiality in the following terms;— 

* 1 received this remarkable testimony to the character of the 
Imperial government from an unbiassed and unsuspected quarter; 
from M. Gallois, who liad refused employment under him, and was 
too sincere and enlightened a friend of freedom not to abhor a system 
which depejided exclusively on the character of an individual.'— 
p. 270. 

Will not every reader be astonished to be told that this Gallois, 
tills unbiassed witness, this abhorrer of a syst(>m depending on the 
character of .an individual^ was no other th;ui the person selected 
by Buonaparte to secrond in the Tribunat —where only any oppo¬ 
sition was expected—the motion to raise the First Consul to the 
Imperial throne, one of the preliminary articles of which motion 
runs as follows ;— * 

‘ That, under the government of a single individuax., France reco¬ 
vered traiM^uillfty at home, and acquired abroad the highest degree of 
‘ consideration and glory.’— Annual Register, 1804, p 4 

—a contradiction, not only in spirit, but, by a curious coinci- 
deuce, in the very words of^T-,ord Holland’s cliaracter of his 
witn<!ss. * • 

There is, we thinky not one of the numerous persons on whose 
tosllmony Lord Holland relies, that we could not in the same 
maimer show to be contradicted and discredited either by Lord 
Htdlmid directly, or (as in the case of Gallois) by liicts so noto¬ 
rious, that Loi’d Holland’s supjiression of tliem seems hardly 
reconcileable with good faith. The samples, however, that we 
have given are su4hcient for our purpost?, and will, w'o hope, 
satisfy our readers of the strange discrepancies in his Lordship’s 
appreciation of his witnesst^s. But this, at first sight puzzling, 
inconsistency had a secret motive—namely—most <)f las witnesses 
^ liappen to relate here and there some insulated fact, which Loi^ 
Holland think*s capable of reasiving a defamatory turn—while 
the great mass o^ tlieir evidence tends directly an<l decidedly 
*tbe other way—as*especialjy in the eases of Madame Ci)ainpan, 
4)umont, and C§.lonnc. He therefore* quotes and relics on the 
defamatory item, but eudeavours at die same time to discredit 
the favourable impression which he feels that testimony taken 
altogether cdhld net fall to‘produce. * 

But to do his Lordship juiftice, he is not much more compli¬ 
mentary to hi|^ owm evidence, and he makes a confession which is 
of ver/"essential importance to the credibility of his work. H<? • 
tells us that he heard from the Queen of Oharles IV. of Spain in 
a private conversatiop a very disparaging ^tory of her own family, 
with the details of which he fills several pages. We shall not dwell 
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on the indelicacy of puhlishii^ such a cemvenation—it needs no 
comment; but it happened that one of these details isras tlie name 
of a particular office conferred on Godoy, and on thia small point 
Ills Lonlship has the candour to append the fddowing note:— 

* I think it was High Admiral or some such title, but I am some¬ 
what unobservant of matters of that sort, and am afraid of discrediting 
the substance of my narrative by trusting to my inaccueate memory 
as to form and detail.*—p. 123. 

This is candid; but it would have berai still more so, had the 
title of the book been Reminiscences of <m Inaccurate Memory. 
It would then claim only its proper placQ on thte same shelf 
with the descriptive tours of Mr. Hoi naan, the Blind Traveller. 

Having thus opened to our readers a general view of the temper 
in which the book was v^itten, anti of the kind of evidence on 
which it relics, it may seem almost superfluous to say anything 
of its historical value ; but the weight that will be vulgarly 
given to Lord Holland’s name, and the authority that oven better, 
informed persons may he disposed to attribute to one who was 
so long a prominent politician not a statesman, and for some 
years a cabinet minister, induct? us to afford a few samples 
—really the only thing, except personal s€andlil, that,we can dis;- 
cover in the book—the perversion and misifepresentation of every 
historwjal fact that he touches. 

We shall take first that which stands foremost in his pages, 
and which we have already noticed in another point of view 
—the chau^ made against the personal character of the mar- 
tyretl Queen of France ; and we think our readers will 
excuse our entering into some detail on this interesting and 
impt>rtaiit case, not so much for the purpose of vindicating 
the Queen—^that has been already done beyond all doubt or 
question — but as the most decisive test of Lord Holland’s 
taste, candour, and credibility that could be selected. We, 
must ^gin by reminding our readers that calumny against 
the Queen was one of the first engines rtf the Revolution, juid^ 
supposrtJ and indeed proved to have b©en*in a more especial 
degree part of the machinery espressly organked in the view 
of tran^trariqg the sovereign power to* the Duke of Orleans. 
From the first ruffle of the revolutionary 'Storm she vas the 
object of the most infamous as well as tjie moat^Uxtravagant calum¬ 
nies ; and Ihe outrage to nature cfflnhited at her trial was but the 
continuation of a series of chaiges almost as odious, £^most as 
hinnatural—equally false, equsdly impossilfle. One of these, for¬ 
tunately the most ifflfmssible of all—if can be degrees of 

impossibility—Lord {ioHand does not scample to revive and 
record as an historical r^mkcence, and he do^ so-under circum- 

• stances 
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stamces wHdb prove that he inust have beai utterly cardess or 
incapable of diKtin^iishing truth from falsehood. We really 
think that'Lord Holland’s condurt in this matter cishibits one of 
the strangest and most unacc-ountabie aberrations of an intellect 
reputed sane that we ever heard of. 

The first and most vmial fault that we have to find with him 
in this discreditable affair is, that even if it were true, it does not 
belong to Ids reminiscenc<?& and that he is a mere plagiary*— 
adopting as his own what, we hope, there is hanfiy another man 
in England that would have tlefil^ his fingers with. The story 
and its refutation had been liefore the world nearly twenty 3 'e.ars 
prior to Lord Holland’s death, in O’Meara’s ‘ Napoleon in Exile,* 
and in our number for October, 18^2, p. 256. O'Meara says, 

‘ Madame Campan, (continned Napoleon) had a very indifferent 
opinion of Marie-Antoinotte. She told me that a person well known 
for his attachment to tlie Queen [CVmnt de Fersenf] came to see her 
, at Versailles bn tlie Sth or 6 th of October, where Iwt remained all 
night. The palace was stormed by the |u)|>ulace, MarierAntoinette 
fled undressed from her own chamber to that ^>f the King for sladter, 
and the lover descended from tlte window. On going to seek the Quqeii 

her bed-room, Madame Campan found she was absent; hut disco^ 
' veredapai’h of breecJiQfi yvliloh the favourite liad left behind in his haste, 
and which were immediately recognised.’— O’Meara, vol. i, p. 122 , 

Now let us examine Lord Holland’s Reminiscence of the same 
story. 

He introdufcos it by the following wonderful preamble:— 

‘ Madame Oampan was in fact the confidante of Marie-Antoinette’s 
amours. These amours were not numerous, scandalous, or degrading, 
but they loere amours.’ —p. 18. 

• All article in Fraser’s Magazine (Feb. IfllSl) develops Ijord Holland's disin¬ 
genuous (to say the least of it) mode of fabricating his ‘ Reminiscences.’ TIm* Jlsmy 
rssd Blanco White, who was for ajear or two tutor to tlie pmsent Lord, published 
. certain letters abou! Spain, under tlie ingenious alias of Von Z^eucadio Doblada. 
The reviewer siiows that from this work— now quite forgotten, though it is ^e only one 
of all its Butlimfs perfornHinces any portion of which deserves remeinbr«ice-~Xjord 
* Holland has plagiarized^very many of Wliite's anecdotes, and given them as his own 
, rsminisceuces. 'I'hose anecdotes moreover, are er facie the most worthless jjarts of 
White's book ; for ♦hat could he—a voting, ainlt by his own account, very obscure as 
well as peoSigate eceiesHSttc-«-kDo«r, of his own kaowtedge, aboot^the itigb {WHonoges 
of the Court of Madrid ^ 

t THe Couqt de Fersen, a Swedish nobleman, Colopel of the raiment of Jtoyal 
Siufdois in the service ufFmnce«^ His name was probably used on fliis occasion because 
he was really very niuch in the oondllenoe of iite King and Queeti, and wightaen 
months later bad a principal share in the Sight to Vareimes. Jf M. de Fersen Itap- 
penecl t»-be on tlf^ 5tii of October at Yersatlles, we have no doubt that he, like eveff 
other Royaliat gentleman, was at the eblteau all that day and nii^fat, to asant in priM' 
tecting the Royal Family from obtrogB. Thn is the eiffSiMir whidi 'f^aa Case* wisbea tn 
represent Buonaparte as having given to the afiair.; and—if Fersen taos then at Yer- 
aailles—it would certainly be the true one; hut we d# not doubt that Buonaparte told 
O’Meara & fabulowsti^ which’Lord Holland has reproduced. 

• I ord 
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Lord Holland, it appears, thought that the adulterous amours of 
a wife, a, mother, and a (^ueen might be neither ‘ scandalous nor 
degrading' We abstain from any comment on this «test of his 
Lordship’s appreciation of female character. He proceeds, and 
we are sorry to be obliged to copy such silly slander:— 

‘ She [Madame Campan] acknowledged to persons, who acknowledged 
it to me, that she was privy to the intercourse between the Queen and 
the Duke de Coigny.’—p. 16. 

If Madame Campan hail been vile enough to make such a con¬ 
fession against herself^ the very fact would discredit all the rest of 
her testimony; but why, of the several persons to wKora the sup¬ 
posed shameless woman told it, and who repeated it to Lord 
Holland, does he not name one ? He has no scruple in naming 
the two ladies stigmatized, kut he conceals the witnesses, to whom 
no disgrace would have attached. Now we, who have known 
many of the persons jmd read all the Memoires of the time, and 
have waded through innumerable libels on the poor Queen, had 
never heard of this charge before; and we believe it to be as 
absolutely false as we shall now sJm»w that concerning Count de 
Fersen to be. Lord Holland’s version of this story is— * 

‘ Madame Campan confessed a curious fa^t, namely, fliat Fersen 
was in the Queen’s boudoir or bedchamber tete-a-t6te uith her Majesty 
on the famous night of the 6th of October. He escaped observation 
with considerable difficulty in a disguise which she, Madame Company 
Irerself procured for him. This, M. de Talleyrand, though generally 
somewliut averse to detailing anecdotes disjiaraging of the royal family 
of France, has twice recounted to me, and assured me that he had it 
from Madame Campan herself.' —19. 

And after this followed, as we have before stated, two lines of 
asterislis, containing obviously something which Lord Holland’s 
friends thought still worse. 

We do not stop to observe on the variance between the two stories. 
In one (*ase Madame Campan is an accomplice in ^sguising the 
lover; in the other she does not even see him, but finds the 
clothes wdiich he had left beliind, and which ^were immediately 
recognised. This discrepancy would only go to the credibility of* 
Madame Cam^mn, if she were the original ciarrator, on which it is 
not worth while to waste a word. We mean to confine oui^elves 
to Lord Holland’s adaption and reproduction of the calumny—a 
calumny on Madame Campan as will as the Queen. 

Is it not strange that his Lordship, writing in 182^ (as appears 
Jfom his notes'), should have taken no notice of the same sto^ pub¬ 
lished by O’Meara in 1622, and countenmieed to a certain extent by 
Las Cases (published a little later), and that, while endeavouring to 
substantiate TaUegraruCs report agmnst the * disingenuouk silence 
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of Madame Campan’s Memoirs,’ he does not avail himself of tlio 
obvious corroboration which it would receive from Bwfiaparte^s 
statement that she liad made him the same cimfidencc? We think 
we are here entitled to retaliate on his Lordship, and to say that 
his ‘ silence ’ also is ‘ disingenuous.’ But we are constrained to 
go a step further, and to confess our disbelief that Talleyrand 
could have told the story as having himself had it from Machune 
Cainpan. He may have said that she told it to Bmmaparte who 
related it bj him, and Lord Holland's inaccurate memorg may 
have dropped a link in the chain. We suggest this solution, not 
from being disposed to stickle, as Lord Holland does, ff»r Tsd- 
leyrand’s nice veracity, Hut because he was to() well acquainted 
anti, we believe, too much mixed up* with both the secret history 
and the notorious facts of the 5th of ^i-tober, to have volunteered 
any allusion to that very awkward subject, and, above all, to have 
ventured to conunit himself in any way to a story, to the absurdity 
of which, if ‘the matter came to be inejuired into, he must neces¬ 
sarily have been the first witness. But liowever that may be, it is 
utterly impossible that Madan^ Campan could have told the story 
as related either by O’Meara or Lord Holland ; for she left, behind 
*Ter her own written •vidence—and the great Procedure or legal 

* inquiry before the Cmirdu Chdtclct iti 1790 had already established 
the fiict—that Madame Campan hnppened not to have been in 
attendance on the Queen on the celebrated day or night of the bth 
of October! —which by another, by no means unimportant, 

‘ inaccuracy’ Lord Holland calls the (ith of Octtiber. 

Thus then Vfinishcs all of the story that rests <m Madame ('am- 
jjan’s presence imd co-operation in the guilty seene; but that is 
not all. Even if Madame Campan had chanced to b(‘ in attend¬ 
ance that night, the substantial fact of the presence of a lover is 
in itself absolutely impossible. On that point we must take leave 
to cjuote part of the indignant exposure whigb we made of 
'O'Meara's versiim of this calumny in October, 1822:—^ 

‘ This diabolical stoi^ fixes a more indelible disgrace on Buonaparte’s 
character than anything we have ever heard concerning M!ra. This 

• abominable slau4er of that heroic woraa* may be placed by the side of 
the bctere-unparalleled •calumny with which at her trial Hebert in¬ 
sulted human nature. If Bladame Campan iiad told Buonaparte this 
horrible tale? he must have known it to have*been false. The scene 
and the circumstances of tfle drandful night between the Sth and the 6th 

of October are too notorious to leave any doubt how, and wh%re, and 
• __ 

- -- 0 —-- ‘ ^ ““ * "■— 10 ^ 

* It is a small but not unimportant fact, that on the mnminj; of the 6tii, when tucf 
Duke of Orleans arrive<l~a little t>«fore 8 *.«.—from ^aris at Versailles, to take, we 
may almost saj', command of the mob—at least t«) countenance and encourage tiie 
jiisiurectioji—he alighted^not at Jhc cbUteao—not atihis own residence—not even at 
the National Assembly—but at the Bishop of AtUun's. 

• ‘ with 
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with whom the unhappy Qoeen passed every moment of that horrible 
interval; everybody knows that the palace had been blodtaded from 
an early hour in the evening by fiends^ who pardeularly besieged the 
apartment of the Queen, the female part of the crowd wowing the 
a]>rons in which they intended, they said, to carry off—why should we 
pollute our language with such horrors ?—les entraiUes de VAuiriehi- 
enur^ dont elles feraient des cocardes! The windows of the Queen's 
aj^artment are about thirty feet from the ground; and it was this 
very night of horrors that Buonaparte affected to believe the Queen 
had dedicated to an adulterous intrigue ! and it u'as from ifAcse windows 
and into this crowd that he suppos^ the naked lover to have escaped! 
No! not ill all the obscene and absurd libels of the Revolution was there 
any tiling so false and so absurd as this. It Was reserved for Buonaparte 
and O’Meara, and it is worthy of them.’—~Q. JK., vol. 28, p. 257. 

We at that time little ca^pected to have occasion to reproduce 
those observations with any reference to sucdi a man as Loni 
Holland. In addition to the foregoing general statement, we 
entered into various details, all confirming, what was evident on 
the first aspect of the case, the impossibility—the material, phy¬ 
sical impossibility—of the alleged circumstanc’e. Lord Holland 
might perhajis say that he was not bound to reail, and still less to 
credit, the Quarterly lliwiew ; but as he pl'ofelises to ^have read 
the Memoirs of Madame Cainpan, he ought not to have sup¬ 
pressed her assertion that she had not been in or near the 
Queens apartment that night; or if lie chose to disbelieve her, be 
might have looked into one of tlie commonest bqoks in almost 
any Frerich or English library—the report of the evidence taken 
before the Chdtelet^ and printed by“order of the National As¬ 
sembly—of which we shall, for the more complete satisfaction 
of our readers, quote a few passiqfes, accounting, by the evidence 
of the most respectable witnesses, for every moment of the Queen's 
time daring the evening and night of the 5th of October. A 
hundred witnes^tes prove that from the time—aboujj 5 j*.m. —that. 
the Parisian mob bad surrounded the palace until past two o'clock 
in the morning, the King, the Queen, and Madame Elizabeth were 
together under the eyes not only of the whole cfiurt, but of a vast 
number of other persons, deputies, officers, ladies, and gentle¬ 
men, who from curiosity or loyalty crowdetl all the apartments 
of the palace,* Tlie Vicomte de la Chatre (afterwards dulm and 
peer of France Mid anfbaasador in England), 127th witness, de¬ 
poses that ' 

‘ between five and six o’clock in the e%ening of the 5th; hearing that 
ihe mob had besieged the palace, and tiiat ffie King and Queen were 
in danger, he thought it Bis duty to endeavour to reaeh their Majesties. 
He got in with great difficulty, and found in the King's ante-room, 
call^ the CEil-de-Bticuf, an aionnous crowd; and amMigst others, 

Afadame 
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Madame Necker^ Madame die Siam, Madame de JBeauvaUt ;—timt 
this crowd was still there as lon^ as he himself remained, whieh was till 
half-past twelve at night, when the King desired such of the g^Ueraeii 
as were deputies to return to the hall of the Assembly with M. 
Mounier, tlieir president, who had been for a couple of hours with 
their Majesties with a deputation from the Assembly .*—Procedure 
Criminelle du ChAtekt de Paris. 

M. de Frondeville, President of the Parlianient of Normtiiidy, 
a member of the Assembly, 177th witness, deposes, 

‘ about eight o*clock in the evening I went to tiie King’s apartment, 
which, as welbas the (Eil-de-Bpeuf, was full of various persems, where I 
reniurkcKi nothing particular; but a deep and general consternation. I 
remained tiiere about two hours, when 1 went to the Assembly, but 
found there awery few of my colleagues lost in a crowd of many hun¬ 
dred men and women of the mob. . . . ^ tlieu returned immediately 
to the Queen's nparlmmly where all, except herself^ seemed to be in 
consternation. .Several persons airiviug successively announced the 
•approach of the army of Paris under Lafayette; the consternation in¬ 
creased ; the Queen alone showed not the slightest terror, but endea¬ 
voured to encourage the person^about her. l^t was now midnight, 
y^ien some gentlemen came to the door and requesttid me ti> stej:) out; 
their object w'as to ehgage me to obtain an order from the Queen for 
Ihe horses in the royal stable to be employed in eudeavouring to save 
the royal family in case of an attack. I undertook to do so, and 
■applied to Madame Elizabeth, who immediately wmit to speak to the 
Queen, who had gone for a niomeut into another room. The Queen 
came back and teld me: “ I consent to give you tlm ordco* that you 
ask, but only on this condition, that if the King is in any danger, you 
will make immediate use of it; but if I only am in danger, you are not 
to make us^ of it.” tly and by, the Parisian army having arrived m»d 
occupied the outward posts of the Chateau, the (^Jueen went to bed, and 
I continued wandering about the apartments for a considerable time, 
when, seemg that all was quiet, I went home, where I remained abtrut 
, two hours, at the end of which, hearing the attack on ^lie Ch&teau was 
renewed, I hast&ied back and endeavoured to get into the Chateau, 
but found it impossible make my way through the crowd, aifd I w^ 
tforced to become a spectator of massacres and horrors of suqji public 
notoriety that 1 need not recapitulate — ibid. 

There is a crowd of »ther witnesses to the sanm effect up to 
the —^about two o'clock in the HMjming—-when the Quern 

retired to hdi: bedchamber, whtoi cjomiaeritees the evidence of 
her two bedchamber ladies—Mhdame Tliibault (the 81st witness), 
and Madame (104th witness)—to the following ’effect 

_tbat*wbcn M. Lafayette had assured their M^jc^sties thalf 

all was safe for the night, and that his •army, occupying all 
the exterior posts oj^ the Chateau, had quieted the noise and 
tumult of the mob, die Queen, wearied out by the toils and 

• troubles 
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troubles of that eventful day, retired to her bedchamber, 
where, attended by these two ladies, she undressed and went 
to bed, desiring them to do the same. They, fortunately, 
wore too much alarmed for their mistress to do so ; but, sum¬ 
moning their own femmesHJe-cJiamhre to join thein, the four 
women kept watch over the Queen—sitting down clustered 
together with their backs against the door of the Queen’s bed¬ 
chamber, which had another but private issue to be men¬ 
tioned presently. In this feverish state they remained for above 
two hours; but about half-past four in the morning the attack 
on the palace was renewed. The Queen’s apartment, especially 
indicatccl to the mob by their leswlcrs,* was first invaded. The 
Gardes-du-corps, who most gallantly attempted to defend their 
respective posts, were overpowered, barbarously bounded, and 
left fi)r dead. The last, who was stationed at the door of the 
Queen’s fmte-chamber, M. de Miomandre, had barely time to 
rail to the ladies at the bedchamber door to sate the Queen! 
After making for a few moments a d(*spcrate resistance at the 
<loor of the antc-eljambor, he fell covered with wounds—but those 
few moments saved, for that time, the life of the Queen! The 
ladies hastened to her beclside, and hurried her away, with ii?? 
covering but Iht night-dress and one petticnat, by a jmssjige that* 
communicated from the ante-room to the King’s apartment. 
Wiiile the Queen thus sought the King, lie, alarmed for her, 
jjroceeded to her chamber through a private passage wliich cx»m- 
inunicated from his bedchamber to hers, and of\oMch he alone 
had the liey —(what a place for an adulterous intrigue !)—^but not 
finding her, she having ]>assed through tho^iante-cliambcr, the 
King then hurried back to his own apartment, imd had there the 
momentary consolation of finding lus wife and children. 

Such is the history, hour by hour, of the celebrated evening and 
night of the 5tl^ of October—published as to all the leading facts 
in the judieial proceedings of the Chatelct—repeated by all the liis- 
torians-Arecapitulated (with the addition of a few minor circum¬ 
stances) in Madame Campans Memoirs, publisbcd in 1822! The 
calumny published by O’JVitBara in that year was §s completely 
now refuted b^ us forthwith; and yet Lyrd Holland, writing, as 
appears from his notes, in 1826—correcting lus MS. down at 
least to 1837—and nftt dying till 1840. has cliosen to ignore, as 
it were, all the preceding evidence, anil to leave behind him for 
a posthumous publication an additionally ofiens^ve version of 
this infamous slander., • 

What can be said^or himwhat for the editor?—what-for 
those who, intrusted with the suppression of any portion of the 
work, have not thought it necessary to suppress this ? • 

After 
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After this ^eat calumny the following misrepresentation may 
seem trifling; but wc think that it shows even more conclusively 
that the ctchmmemejit against the Queen with which the Jacobins 
originally iijfectcd Lord Holland had fermented in his head to a 
virulence which surpassed that of the Jacobins themselves, and bad, 
on the most charitable theory possible, obscured his understanding. 

In'all the historical relations of the Queen’s execution, and even 
in the most ferocious of the contemporary ;publications, she is re¬ 
presented to have died with courage and dignity. Even this last 
reluctant tribute to truth Lord Holland cannot bring himself to 
pay ; he could not, indeed, venture to impute to her, in contradic¬ 
tion to the whole world, any visible pusillanimity, but he insi¬ 
diously describes her tranquillity as the effect, not of courage, 
but of the excess of fear. • 

‘ She was insensible when led to the scaffold.’—p. 20. 

And this intimation is so adroitly managed that wc have little 
doubt that Lord Holland, if reproached with it during his life, 
would have pleaded that he had the most authentic authority for 
it in the Moniteur and other contemporary journals, which had 
al-ILdcsfribed her as ^insensible. But what the journals really said 
was this, that her (;oural|;e and tranquillity were so great that she 
even seemed to be insensihlc to tlm insulting cries of the mob which 
surrounded the cart that conveyed her slowly to the place of execu- 
titm. This misrepresentation, at once so sly and so gross, seems 
to us to weigh scs heavily on Lord Holland’s character, that wc copy 
the oflicial account of her behaviour at her trial and execution, pub¬ 
lished in the Moniteur and the Journal du Tribunal Bevolutionmire 
of the day, and in wHich Ids lordship must have found the expres¬ 
sion which he has so uncandidly—unless we in mercy say so stu- 
])id]y—perverted:— 

‘ Pendant son interrogatoire Marie Antoinette a presque toujours* 

Conserve une coatenance calme et assuree.Eu Cntendant pro- 

iioncer son jugemeut elle n’a laisso paraitre aucuiie marque dkltera- 

tjon.II etoit quatre heures et demi du .... A 0/120 

heures Marie AutoinAte, veuve Capet, en deshabille piq/ie Iflanc, a 
etc eunchiite au supplice de la meme mani^re que las autres criminels, 
accoinpagnce partm T^t^ivevonstitutionncl, vein en laic. Antoinette, le 
long cle route [about a mile and a half, which occupied above an 
hour], paraissait voir*vec indifference la force atmee, qui au nombre 
de plus de 30,000 hommes formaiPune double haie dans Ics rues oil 
elle a passe. On n’apercevait sur son visage ni abattement ni fierti ; 
et elle paraissait cris de Vive la Mepubliquel—A has • 

la Tyrannic I qu’elle d’a cesse d’entendre sur sou passage. Elle par- 
lait pen au confesseur [he was an apostate priest, whose services she 
had declinc(l ]: les flamfiies [banners] tricolor# occupaient son atten¬ 
tion dans les rues. Elle remarquait aussi les inscriptions plac(ies aux 
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frontispices des maisons. Arrivee a la Place de la Revolution, ses 
regards se sont tourn^ du c^te du Jardin National [the Tuileries]—on 
apercevait alors sur son visage les signes d’une ttive hmtion. File 
est montie eusuite sur I’echa&ud avec assez de courage—a. midi et un 
quart sa tdte est tombee.’— Moniteur, Oct. 26, 1793. 

Again, we ask, what can be said for an English nobleman who 
thus perverts the secant and reluctant justice paid to that heroic 
woman even by her murderers into an additional insult ? * 

We have neither time, nor, we confess, materials to refute 
Lord Holland as to the many other ladies whose reputations he 
has sussailed. The proof of a negative is in such cases nearly im¬ 
possible ; and it is only by what we may call a providential con¬ 
currence of circumstances that the slander against Marie Antoinette 
has happened to admit of so complete a demolition. But of 
his other stories, we may‘say generally that they are full of im- 
prolmbilities and contradictions; some are monstrous; some un¬ 
intelligible; and all told in a spirit not ^merely nngraitlomanlike, 
but unmanly. It is right, however, to give one or two specimens 
of the slashing style in which he deals with the characters of Kings 
and Queens, even when he confesses be knows little about them;— 

* / know little of Portugal or Portuguese would have the inte^st 
of novelty to English readers. The King [John VI.] and Queen, very 
opposite in principle, character, and conduct, have a natural abhorrence 
of one another. They, in truth, have nothing in common but a revolt^ 
ing ugliness.of person^ and a great awkwardness of manner. He is well 
meaning, but weak a^d cowardly. . , The Queen’s outrageous zeal in 
the cause of despotism, miscalled legitimacy^ is supposed to have soft¬ 
ened his aversion to a representative assembly and a constitutional 
form of government. The Queen is vindictive^ "dmhitious^ and selfish^ 
and has strong propensities to every species of intrigue^ political or 
amorous ,*—p. 162. 

- Again; Lord Holland says, that ‘ having never been in Russia, 
and merely passing through Austria the spring of 1796, their 
govenaments and leading men arc equally tauuwwn to him^ 
(p. 163) ;—yet ht does not hesitate to tsfik as decidedly of both, 
and as' injuriously of the latter, as of any of the other objects of 
his aversion; for example, he goes on to say,—" * 

< It has heed the fashion to describe the*' Emperor Enoicis II. as a 
mild and benevolent man, who, without shining p^rts, had sound 
notions of justice, and great disposi^on to exerdise it impartially and 
mercifully. It may be so. But to all appearance, in all relations of 
life, he lias acted like a person of a character directly the reverse. As 

* We beg our veader to turn to a note at "pt 378 of thie Number, anU, where (long 

before we eeen Lord H<dlar>d*s book) we made an extract from the MS. Uiary of 
the late Mr. George SHiao-very ■trikhigly eotroborative of t’tue emotim and 
die usuz de courage etatetl in the Moiutettr.. * 

, he 
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he received an education unusually philosophical for a prince, his 
mistakes cannot be ascribed to that ignorance and prejudice which are 
so often but so strangely u:^ed as palliations of the crimes of* royalty* 
—p. 164. • 

And then follow two or three pages of an accumulation of the 
most opprobrious chains against t||e Emperor, not merely as 
acting through his ministers, but as in a great measure the direct 
and responsible delinquent. * Illegal,’ * iniquitous,’ * mockery 
of mercy,’ * unusual and relentless cruelty,’ ‘ horrid acts of crime,’ 
are all charged individually on the Emperor, with sundry personal 
acts of ‘ basepess ’-—the whole wound up with one of those dis¬ 
gusting and shocking imputations, of which Lord Holland’s pen 
is so fond—namely, that of * having encouraged and even con¬ 
trived* the adulterous ‘ infidelities* of his man daughter (p, 167). 

The spur of this violent tirade agaitist Francis was not merely 
Lord Holland’s habitual abhorrence of the ‘ crime of royalty,’ but 
of the still grmfer crime, that the Emperor of Austria was reluc¬ 
tant to see the world enslaved by Buonaparte, and to be himself 
made the tool of his own degradation and destruction. If Francis 
personally deserves any reprtlbch from the ‘ pen of history, it 

that he made too many personal sacrifices for the sake of 
peace and for the happiness of his people. But even on those 
points he may be condoned on the plea of having yielded to irre¬ 
sistible necessity, and; while under that necessity, bent with as 
little loss of personal character as was possible in a situation 
so fTuel. We» happen to have a very different sketch of the 
Emperor’s character from the pen of one who—instead of knowing 
nothing of him, Lord Holland—knew him intimately under 
the most trying and difficult circumstances, and was moreover 
qualified to judge by the experience of a practised statesman:— 

* There never was a man whose whole conduct was mon? gt>verned 
by a sense of duty than the Emperor Francis If. Ilisjiririciples were 
'conscientious and upright, and his feelings most benevolent. His un- 
bounded popularity amongst all ranks of his subjects, and e^ecially 
the lower classes, was |uflicient to prove the excellence of his cf^racter. 
Our Father Francis was the only title by which he was known by 
fhe common people, and they felt all that* the title convoyed. By the 
simple rectitude and hoifesty of bis character, withunt any extra* 
neous ajlvaiitages, he preserved to the last the respect and deference 
of his allies, add made the niipst favourable impression on, as I believe, 
every foreigner who was in anf degree acquainted with either his 
person or his government.’ 

Lord defoliant’s knowing little of a sulgect is, we see, no ob-* 
Stacie to his saying a great deal; but we sHbnld like to ask the 
noble editor what * pleasure ’ or ‘profit’ (sge Prtfatx) he thought 

2 M 2 the 
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the public could derive from the promulgation of such Billings¬ 
gate ; and did be not know that the royal personages thus stigma¬ 
tized have left numerous descendants who may probably feel as 
deeply for the honour of their parents as he does for. bis own ? 
Has he thought how manj^ fomBies must be afflicted by such 
scandals, even tlmugh they should feel them to be as false as 
everybody must admit them to be wantonly cruel ? 

It is not surprising that an author so anxious to blacken the 
character of Marie Antoinette should be desirous of whitewashing 
her enemies. Of the modesty and force of Lord Holland’s de¬ 
fences of Egaliti^ we need give but one sample. It is the apology 
for his vote—the most infamous single act of his life, or, as we 
believe, of any other man’s who ever lived—^his vote for the 
death of Louis XVI.:— 

* The Duke of Orleans had at least as much excuse for the vote he 
gave as the 3G0 who voted with iiiru; and those who hold a regicide 
to be the greatest of possible crimes, have nevertheless no right to select 
him as the greatest criminal/—p. 33. 

What I He so near to the King in blood, so close to him in 
station, so conntictod with him in all the intercourse of their livQp, 
was no moro guilty than one of the many* obscure, ignorant, be-^ 
wiJdrrod wretches whoso votes were, as we know, extorted from 
them, in that fatal night of confusion, menace, and terror 1 Again: 
if there was one of J'igalitos aecoinj>li^cs more detestable than 
another, it is the corrupt, ferocious Danton; but even for him 
Lord Holland has a kind of symp:d,hy. He could not deny the 
corruption, but he endeavours to varnish it over, by attributing to 
the laiave high qualities whieli he never possesscjd, and dividing 
the guilt of the untleuiablc corruption between him and the Court, 
which no doubt did make sacrifices to the cupidity of both Mira- 
beau tmd Danton. Lafayette, says Lord Holland, upbraided Dan- 
ton with the bribe:— 

* Dalton acknowle<lged the receipt of the,money, but called it an 

indemnity for the place of avoue, which he had lost by a decree of th^ 
Constituent Assembly,’'—^p. 30. ^ 

It is hardly worth remarking, even as ^another instance of Lord 
Holland’s looseness of memory, that Danton was never an avouS; 
but our readers will; we think, be surprised fit the turn that the 
noble Reminiscent attempts to give to ibis villain’s character:— 

‘ The fact, however, is, that the more one ascertains of the conduct 
of Danton, by far the ablest, though the most corrupt, of aK the ter¬ 
rorists of 1792, the mure ground one finds for suspecting that he had 
some designs, and even some principle. Though not favourable to mo¬ 
narchy, he would no doljbt have preferred, froln obvious apd personal 
motives, as many honest men would have dune for public and patriotic 

reasons, 
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reasons, an indirect dynasty in the house of Orleans to a direct one 
in that of Louis XVI. or Louis XVII., as all persons who comUiue a 
love of freedom witli a sense of the necessity of monarchy <must ac- 
knowled^ tfiat in England a Nassau or a Brunswick was preferable to 
a l^tuart.'—jj. 30. 

Tlie plain inference of this distinguished Whig is that Danton 
acted on something of the same principle as Lord Halifax and 
Lord Somers!—Now, nothing inculcated in the boldest travestie 
of the Revolution is more untrue than that Danton had either 
courage or talents: his only talent was vociferous impudence 
while he had a mob to back him; his only courage was against 
the feeble; iSut when he came to luiything like an equal struggle 
with men of his own class, he was found to liave neither. 
Robespierre—who, himself neither a genius nor a hero, was quite 
able to crush Danton—described hiitwas not only corrupt, bid in'- 
capable and cowardly ; and the history of his fall and fate attests 
that for once Robespierre spoke truth. 

• Another early Revolutionist, M. de Talleyrand, is an especial 
favourite with Lord Holland, who relics on that personage for a 
great number of his anecdotes, «nd does not hesitate to vouch in 
the gravest and sti^ongcst terms— risum teneatis —for his scrupu¬ 
lous veracitiy:—yet in* the same page in which he professes this 
surprising faith, lig tHls us that his model of veracity told a cer¬ 
tain story two very different ways. In fact, the last version was, 
says his lordship, 

‘ almost the reverse of that which I had before lieard, and recorded, 
but have now erased.’—p. 87. • 

On this excellent authority Lord Holland introduces a petty 
calumny against Mr. Pitt 

* He [Talleyrand} was for some time aummitr to liis uncle the 
Archbishop of Bheims ; and when Mr. Pitt went to that town to learn 
French, after the peace of 1782, he lodged him in an apartment in 
■ the abbey of Sti Uhierry, where he was then residing* with his uncle, . 
and constantly accompanied him for six weeks; a circumstance to 
.wliich, as I have heaql M. Talleyrand remark with some asperity, Mr. 
J*itt never iiad the grace to allude, cither during his embassy or his 
emigration, or in*1794, when he refused 7o recall the Court order by 
which he was sent away from England under the Alieu^Bill.’—p. 35, 

In the* rare instances in which the mention of time and place 
affords the means of tcstiifg th« accur^y of Lord Holland’s anec¬ 
dotes, we have found them invariably and essentially erroneous. 
So it is,with tills piece of small spite against Mr. Pitt. In Mr* 
Pitt’s visit to Amiens he happened to be. accompanied by Mr. 
Wilberforce, who^ luckily kept a journal of their proceedings; 
and from.this joumai we find, first, that Miey stayed in Rheims, 

not 
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not six weeks, but just three., viz., from the 16th September to the 
7th October; secondly, that they were lodged, not at the Abbey 
of St. T^hierry, but at M. Parvoisier’s, a bourgeois in^tbe town of 
Rheims. It does not appear that they ever saw M. de Talley¬ 
rand at all, or at first knew a soul in the place ; but 'after so^me 
days they received civilities from an Abbe Lajeard, Secretary to 
the Archbishop, with whom they went to dine'twice only, at the 
Abbaye St. Thierry, about three miles from Rheims—once on 
the 1st, and again on the 6th, of October—upon both occasions 
returning to their own lodgings to supper. That on one or both 
of those two days they may have met M. do Talleyrand at his 
uncle's table is possible, though Wilbcrforce makes no mention 
of him ; or it is possible that they may have seen him, by Lajeard's 
recommendation, in the subsequent fortnight they passed at Paris. 
If they did, however, it is clear that Talleyrand must lhave for¬ 
gotten it; for in June 1814 he wrote a letter to Mr. Wilberforcc 
\Wilberforcc Correspondence, ii. 284), in which he addresses him 
as an entire stranger. So vanishes another of those precious 
anecdotes which the editor thinks may be profitable at the present 
crisis to the European public. ‘ 

In looking over Mr. Wilberforce’s Jourijal to verify this poilit, 
we have met an anecdote whicli shows how different was thd 
temper in wliich Mr. Pitt could speak of his great rival from 
that w'hich Mr. Fox’s nephew shows towards him. When tlie 
Abbe de Lajeard expressed his surprias that a person notorious 
for so inv?gular a private life could be minister, a% Fox then was, 
of a sober-minded and moral country, Mr. Pitt turned the per¬ 
sonal question by a compliment at once generous and just: * Ah, 
monsieur, cest que imis rCavez pas et6 sons la baguette du magi- 
cienV—Life of JViiberforce, i. 38. 

W^e said at the outset that the main feature of this book, after 
its scandal, wqs its dulness ; but this is obviously a charge which 
we could not fully substantiate without becoming, *'to a degree a( 
which our readers would complain, the anthoris accomplices. 
One specimen, however, of what he considers as wit and plea^ 
santry will sufficiently justify our opinion; a^d it may find u 

S lace here, as being another of his lordship’s leaden shafts against 
fr. Pitt. ben visiting Paris during the Consulate he enjoyed 
the society, among erther worthies, ^ ‘ 

* of the Chevalier Azara, many yeai^ ambassador at Borne and Faris, 
and a man of wit. Judgment, and sarcasm, .. .He..was in the habit 
^of recountiiig, wiih greed humour, a great variety of a&eodota; 
and no man was less^disposed by temper or opinion to democracy, 
or to Frcuute ; bat the anti-revolutionary war, and the conduct 
of the old go^t'emmendi in Europe, and of England in particular, 

compelled 
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compelled him to become subservient to both. “ Your Mr. Pitt,” 
said he to me in 1802, “ resolved, I know not wliy, that every 
foreigner should be either a French Jacobin or a monk oPthe tenth 
century. 1 made my choice with some difficulty, and with gre^t con¬ 
cern ; and so you see me —a Knight of Malta, a servant of his most 
Catholic Majesty, ambassador and confidential adviser of has Holiness 
the Pope, covered with Bourbon orders and titles—you see me, I say 
here, at the age of sixty and upwards—the Chevalier Azara of Arra- 
gon, a French Jacobin ! courting an adventurer at the head of the re~ 
public^ and inviting you to dine at the nuptials of his aide de-camp 
(Diiroc); and all this is because tlie minister of a*Protestant state and 
parliamentary king determined that any Catholic or Spaniard, who 
would not submit to be a fanatic, a bigot, a mere friar, or monk, should 
be coriijidered an enemy of social order, regular government, religion, 
and lohat not There \vas mrelg much humour in the picture he drew ; 
and there was truth and philosophy in the lessou it conveyed.*—p. 144. 

Wiiat humour there may be in this, we must leave our rcmlers 
to discover; but as to its truth we may afford them some light. 

• Wc confess we are not able to explain what Mr. Pitt could have 
to do with the Chevalier Azara, nor in what way or for what mo¬ 
tive he could have proposed td the Chevalier Azara to turn monk 
^for it does so hap{|pn that at the earliest period when we in 

• England ceuld have Jieard of Azara, he was in the only place in 
the world in which he could by no possibility have anything to do 
with Mr. Pitt:—at that epoch, in a word, Azara was Spanish 
ambassador at Rome—apd we need not say that at that epoch no 
English Premier dreamt of sending Lord Privy Seals to the Piazza 
di Spagna. If, however, Mr, Pitt, by some mysterious agency, 
contrived to make Azara a French Jacobin, he must have perform^ 
the operation very early and very completely; for Azara was at 
least as early as 1795 so violent a partisan of tlm French, then in¬ 
vading Italy, as to have become highly suspicious and disagreeable 
to the Pap^ Court, and in the year following, when the people of 

' ’Kcnne committed some violence upon the French embassy, Azara 
took the most decide^} part in favour of the French. iSistead of 

• dating his courtiemhip of ‘the adventurer* .from the Qonsulate, 
•we find this Arragonese aristocrat as, early as 1797 the acknow¬ 
ledged friend and partifaji of Joseph Buonaparte, then the Jacobin 
minister at *Rome; so notorious was his dcvotfbn to France, 
that Tliiers* rccqjrds him in that year as the favourite and 
favoured mediator of all *the little states of Italy with the French 
government; and it was in cansequence of tliis attachment to 
Fiance that be was immediately after rewarded 1^ the embassgr, 
to Paris, where he received the most public marl^ of the satis¬ 
faction of the Directory. And this is the man who, in 1802, 
represents himself as being driven by soifie mystodout agency of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Pittas into being a courtier of a First Consul wbo did not 
attain that station till near two jears after Azara’s avowed and 
)ong>tri^ Jacobinism had been rewarded with the embassy to 
Paris. We think that our readers will now be satisfit^d that the 
truth of the Arragonese Chevalier is on a par with bis* humour, 
and Mr. Pittas share in Azara's perversion to Jacobinism about as 
certain as his ingratitude for the six loeeki hospitality of Talleyrand. 

As we arc on the topic of personal anecdotes, we may notice a 
laboured attempt to insult and depreciate another great champion 
of the conservativa cause in Europe—Prince Mettemich:— 

^ That minister, originally a partisan of the French faction, and 
then a tool of Napoleon’s, has no doubt since the fall of that great 
Prince supported the system which succeeded him.’—p. 168. 

Wo pause for a moment on this, which Lord Holland states, on 
his own authority, as a matter of fact. His Lordship obviously 
means to imply that the * tool of Napoleon’ ungenerously ceased to 
be so on his reverse of fortune—a silly calumny ; for all the w orld 
knows that no diplomatist in Europe had so large and so con-' 
spicuous a share in preparing that fall, and that Buonaparte had 
long distrusted and disliked Meltemich as one more likely to 
dupe him than to be duped. In 1808, says Onpefigue, • 

‘ Napoleon thought himself the dupe of Meiteridch, and*angrily dis- 
misseil him from Paris, commanding Fouche, the Minister of Police, 
to cause him to be seized and marched from one military station to the 
other until he reached the frontier.*— Hommes d'Mtats. 

The Biographic des Contemporains, a rcspfectable French 
work—after stating Mettemich’s Highly noble descent, and his 
early initiation in the diplomatic service of* Austria, to w'hich 
house and government he remained unswervingly devoted—says:— 

‘ He was appointed successively to the embassies of Berlin and 
Paris, where, over a deep observation of mankind and a diligent dis- 
chaige of his r|uties, he spread a veil of fashionable gaiety and even 
dissipation. This mode of life had for him the immense advantage of 
shieldinjf him from the vigilance (cfe le souftraire de I’opil per^ant) 
of Napojeon, who, if he had penetrated liis superior ability, would- 
have no doubt neglected nothing, either to attach the young diplo^ 
matist to his interest, or to' disgrace him in the dpinion of his own 
court But who could foresee the future' saviour of„ the Austrian 
monarchy in a dandy ,who seemed more ambitious of the good graces* 
of the ladies than the esteem and coididenee of thfe great man towards 
whom all the other superiorities or Europe were then converging? 

At last, when Austria began to show hei^ real intentions, 
’Napoleon burst into loud complmnts at the duplicitv of the Austrian 
cabinet, and when M. db Mettemich presented himself at the court of 
the Tuileries, the Emperor, not doubting that he was an accomplice in 
perfidy of his cabinet, a^tropbised him before^the whole corps diplo¬ 
matique 
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matique with the gross charge of being bribed by Fng^l&nd. M. de 
Mett^ieh blush^ red at the insult, but cominauded himsdf, and 
withdrew in silent indignation. Napoleon forbad his receiving hjs pass¬ 
ports in the usual way, but ordered him to be conveyed beyond the frontier 
under the in(|ignity of an escort.*— £iog. des Cotdemp.y art. Mettemich. 

It seems, if we can believe Baron Fain, that Buonaparte re¬ 
peated this same insult in a long and stormy interview between 
him and M. de Mettemich in 1813, on the rupture of the armis¬ 
tice at Dresden—when the Prince again treated it with con¬ 
temptuous but visible indignation. Fain, who appears to have 
watched the conference from an adjoining cabinet, says that the two 
disputants paced, hastily and* angrily but in silencx*, up and down 
the apartment, and that Napoleon Imjtpened to let his hat fall, 
evidently expecting the Prince to pick it up for him, as he would 
have formerly done, and that this migiit afford an opening for a 
more amicable renewal of the conversation; but Mettemich took no 
notice of it, and after several still silent turns in the room, Buona- 
•parte had the mortification of being obliged to pick it up himself 
{^Fain, MS. de 1813, ii. 42). 

This is the statesman whom Lord Hollsmd, speaking in his own 
pwson, represents as * a tool of Buonaparte,’ and infers that he 
W'as so up tQ his fall. Of the Prince’s talents and manners Lord 
Holland forms an estimate equally at variance with that of tlic 
French biographer, and indeed of all the rest of mankind — 

‘ He appeared to me, in the very short intercourse I had with him, 
little superior to tthe common run of continental politicians and cour¬ 
tiers. . . . His manners arc reckoned insinuating. In my slight ac¬ 
quaintance with *him in London I was not struck with them; they 
seemed such as might have been expected from a German who iiad 
studied French vivacity in the fashionable novel of the day, I saw 
little of a sagacious and observant statesman, or of a courtier accus¬ 
tomed to very refined and enlightened society.’—p. 169. 

•Without stopping to inquire what may be the scale «f mcTit indl- 
catefl by the elejpnt exjircssion ‘ common run of continentid poli¬ 
ticians and courtiers,^ we may at least say that these are rather 
l^ardous judgments to be formed on a ‘ very short intef'course * 
and * sliyht acguafntance ;* but they are 'something worse if Lord 
Holland had jaever met* Prince Mettemich except in the private 

society af coiftmon friends and mce at his o^n table. If, at the 

-s.-^-- 

' * If our readers should need any further refutation of Lord Hullasid’s estimate 
of Prince Meltemielfs talents as a statesman, and more specimens of the involuntary 
complimenis paid to him by Buonaparte, they may turn to Baron Fain’s.account of the • 
negotiations conducted personally between Napoleon andj^rince Metteniich previous 
to the battle of Leipsic. Though of course the Emfrerors private secretary is not over 
partial to his antagonist, tii^ report shows that Napoleon had formed a notion of 
Mettemich’a authority and ability very different from UiA of Lord Holland. 

first 
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first interview in which Lord Holland was presented to the Prince 
his Lordship had formed an opinion of him so low and so different 
from tile rest of the world, we are surprised that he should have 
offered him the hospitalities of HoUand House; but liaving taken 
tliat opportunity of making a closer inspection, it i*s incompre- 
liensible to us that any observation made under such circumstances 
should have been not only registered but left for publication, and 
should now be actually published during the lifetime of the un¬ 
conscious victim of that insidious hospitality. We can only say 
that it is not unreasonable to suspect that the Prince’s character¬ 
istic sagacity was as much alive at that diimer as on greater occa¬ 
sions, that he saw something not altogether satisfactory in his com- 
pjmy, and that the cold civility of liis refusal to undergo a second 
experiment may have somcAvliat contributed to the unfavourable 
judgment of the Amphitryon. 

But all these are only episodes in Lord Holland’s first and 
main design—the glorification of Buonaparte. Of his extrava¬ 
gant admiration of 'that great prince,* the'motives were manifold 
and tolerably obvious, though none of them, in our judgment, 
altogether defensible, nor even creditable. The first and strongest 
probably was, as we have before stated, ^at iie was the child ftnd 
champion of Jacobinism. Whilst he liv^d he wad, as we thdn 
said— 

* The cynosure (^jaundiced eyes. And however all the various classes 
and 6j||iades of turbulence throughout Europe may differ amongst them¬ 
selves, and however certainly their differences would *burst out into mu¬ 
tual violehce, yet—^for a season, and tooverturn their Qommon enemies— 
good order, legitimacy, and religion—they wotjd cordially and unani¬ 
mously unite under the tri-coloured banner of Buonaparte.’ 

It was this feelii^ that produced the otherwise tmaccountable 
phenomenon, that the most strenuous, the most violent profes¬ 
sors of ultrarliberal sentiments became all at once the admirers 
and advocates of the most absolute and exteiuive despotism that 
ever Had enchained tlie western world, r 

Lor(3 Holland’s, commenced as«arly as the Consulate; 

in the first instance probably from the eivilitie| which were inUr- 
changed between his uncle and Buonaparte; but also perhaps, 
from a littlb peramud gratitude, as the consular cou;rt of the 
Tuileries was, as far as we can collect from Ibese'B.eminiscences, 
the only court at which Lord s&id l^y Holland ever appeared. 
Our readma will reodlect, not with much approbation, the many 
speeches and juntests in whit^ Lord Holland rtigmatised all the 
proceedinigs of his*^ own country towards pdsem^ of St. 
Helena; and having, as Sludispeare say8| made a truant of his 
memory, by repeatd^ the lalschoods .suggested to his willing 

credulity 
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credulity by Buonaparte and his followera, he here renews all 
these refuted slandersi and dedicates as it seems the last exer* 
else of his,pen to the Sisyphean task of rehabilitating the 
memory of that ffreat prince in the opinion of mankind. 

If, in pursuing this object, he had confined himself to an apo¬ 
logy for Buonaparte, to a modest extenuation of crimes not to be 
denied, and to the exaltation of whatever personal merits Ids 
partiality might discover, we might possibly have admired his 
ingenuity and applauded his gratitude. But when he has pur¬ 
sued this object much less by throwing any favourable light upon 
Buonaparte’s •character than by endeavouring to render odious 
all the opponents of his }Xiwer, and all the victims of his injus¬ 
tice, we have felt it to be our duty to expose both the indefensible 
motive and the still more indefensi^ble means by which he 
tries to attain it. If he has disgusted us by such unmanly 
and, for the most part, we believe, unfumided attacks on the 
royal families of France, of Prussia, of Austria, of Portugal, of 
Naples, and of Spain,*it is only in imitation of the grand calum¬ 
niator himself, and with the vain hope of excusing his innu¬ 
merable acts of perfidy, violent, and oppression against those 
illustrious houses. This^bias is evident, not only in what his book 
fells, but in*what it oonccals; and we must be permitted to add 
that if mere abhorrence of vulg.arity, corruption, vice, and crime 
in high places bad prompted his pen, it was nut in the legitimate 
courts of Europe alone that he might have found objects pf his 
virtuous indignation. We touch this jioint as lightly as wc c^an, 
but it is too important to a just appreciation of the historical value 
of Lord Holland’s work to be wholly omitted. 

We cannot pretend to follow his Lordship through his laborious 
advocacy of Buonaparte’s character; inde^, we have in former 
numbers of this Review anticipated all that would be necessary 
^to say on that subject. We must on this occasion content our- 
shlves with seldbting a few further specimens of the confidence to 
which lx>ind Holland’s representations are entitled, even some 
Instances in which hfe proffers his personal evidence. • 

• By way of exqpsing Napoleon’s breach of the treaty of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, b^ his return from Elba, which was the cause and is 
the jus^catibn of any resbictions to which lie wis afterwards 
subjects, Lot^ Holland states that prior td that event a * base 
design’ of transporting him to*St. Helena was entertained at the 
congress of Vie^nat— 

* an ideft inconsistent with honour and good &ith .. . any well-* 

grounded su^icion of which was surely sufficidht to release the exiled 
^peror from the obligadOT of his treaty and abdication of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, and to justify h» attempt to recover tSe empire he had so re¬ 
cently lost.’—p. 197. , And 
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And on this important point, one of the most important certainly 
of Buonaparte’s Iiistory, his Lordship addj^ the following note;— 

‘ I stated this fact in the House of Lords, in the debate on the 
treatment of General Bonaparte, and I was not contradicted.*-^^. 
196. 

Tho italics arc Lord Holland’s. Now we also remember that 
debate, and we could readily have taken upon ourselves the respon¬ 
sibility of asserting that he was contradicted —but we shall produce 
evidence more decisive than either Lord Holland’s Reminiscences 
or our own—^Idansard’s report of the debate, 18th of March, 1817, 
Lord Bathurst said . 

* that before he followed Lord Holland into some of the details of his 
speech as to the treatment of Buonaparte, he would mention his 
Lordship’s statement that St. Helena had been mentioned at the con¬ 
gress of Vienna as a placS to which Buonaparte might be removed 
from Elba. This was really one of those rumours from foreigners to 

which the Noble Lord lent too ready an ear-- 

‘ Lord Holland. —I have not received tips information from fo* 
reigners alone! 

‘ Earl Bathurst. —It was of no consequence whence the information 
came. It was altogether grotmdless. There was no mention at^lie 
congress of such a proposition.’— Hamardi¥d[.\xxv. p. 1157.“* 

IVell may poor Lord Holhuid have compHiined of his inaccurate 
memory^ when we find it thus falsifying so important and so 
public an incident, in which ho himself* was so principal a party. 
As t® the main fact we (»uld, if it were not suppriluous, pnxiuce 
the evidence of members of the fJongress of Vienna still living 
to the same effect as Lord Bathurst’s; but it may be worth while 
to notice another effort of Lord Holland's in support of his 
own—stiH wn-namec/—original informant:— 

* In confirmation of so base a design having been entertained, it is 
.observable that a negotiation with the East India Company to place 
St. Helena under the control of Government, with no other probahlo 
or ostensible object for such a measure, was actudtly commenced tn 
March, 1815, and discontinued on the landing of Napoleon in that 
month.)—p. 197. • *' * 

For which assertion his Lordship subjoins "the following au¬ 
thority :— < ' 

‘ From Admiral Iteming, nephew of the East Lnjia Difactor El- 
phhiston, both men of honour, verafity, r.nd intelligence.* 

We neither know nor care what Mr. Elphinston’s ncpli^w may 
have told Lord Holland; hut believing, with his lordship, that 
Mr. Klphinston wa** a man of honour, we are confident that 
he could i|ot have hetpyed to any one a secret confided 
to him in his ofificUi capacity. Moreover, it is hardly popihlc 
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that such a negotiation for that base design could have been 
‘ actually commenced in March, 1815, and discordinued m J^uona- 
partes laiidiifg,* seeing that Buonaparte landed from Elba on the 
1st of March. But we can go a step further, and can venture to 
assert that no trace is to be found, either in the archives of the 
Board of Control or of the secret department of the India 
House, of this proposal, which must have been either a vision of 
Admiral Fleran^’s, or, as we think still more probable, another 
hallucination of Loi^ Holland's inaccurate memory. 

Again; his Lordship, to enhance the early magnanimity of 
Buonaparte’s ‘character, asserts that at the peace of Cainpo- 
Formio the Austrians offered him a principality in Geraiany, 
which he declined. His Lordship adds:— 

^ 1 had this fact from Murveldt, whoanegotlated this treaty with 
him.’—p. 242. 

M. de Mecrfeldt —%vho, we suppose, is the person meant—was 
«ne of two or three subordinate ministers attached to Count 
Cobentzcl in that negotiation; but we could produce many 
argumentative reasons to prove*that M. dc Meerfeldt could not 
haue J;pld such a s^ory. It will be quite sufheient to quote the 
direct and cojiclusive eviflence of the parties principally interested, 
wliM^h explains what IVf. de Meerfeldt may have said. Bourrienne, 
who was private secretary to Buonaparte at Campo-Forraio, tolls 
us (Memoirs, vol. i. p. 302), that M. de Gallo, another of the 
Austrian negotiators, ofFcrecl him—Bourrienne —a title and estate 
in (Germany as the price of Ids putting the Austrians in possession 
of the French ultimatum —an offer which Bourrienne says he re¬ 
jected and reported to his principal; and this, no doubt, is the 
fact wdiich Lord Holland’s inaccurate memory has disfigured into 
an offer of a principality to Buonaparte himself. 

Now let us call up another of his witnesses. One small • 
item of his loiig and laboured efforts to not palliate only, but 
justify, Buonaparte’s agression in Spain, is, that Charles IV* ‘ con¬ 
veyed ids thanks to A|urat ’ for his intervention against tlie King’s 
a])diration in favour of Prince Ferdinand. 'We hardl^' know 
to what degree df perplexity and humiliation the intrigues and 
violence of tht\Fren(^h in&y have reduced the poor K^ng, but that 
he should hAVf^lmithed Murat seems so incredjble, that Lord Hol¬ 
land thinks it neces&ry to prodi^ce his authority:— 

* Count Mosbourg, the confidential friend of Murat, a clear-headed 
and acewtate manf—p. 133. 

Now what is this evidence worth ? Even'if we harl a perfect 
confidence in M. de ^Mosbourg’s accuracj^ it would not follow 
that we should bave the same in Marat’s. Any one who will 

take 
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take tlie trouble to look into Murat’s life as traced even by the 
most partial of his biographers, Leonard Gallois, will be satisfied 
that th'ere is not any actor on the whole scene, except Buonaparte 
himself, whose veracity was less rigid than that o£* Murat; but 
as to M. de Mosbourg himself, we confess that the little we 
know of him inspires no great confidence in any exculpation of 
Murat, for we happen to have a letter from this gentleman to 
Murat, Intercepted by the allies in die Leipsic campaign, which 
shows him to have been one of the most time-serving of courtiers 
and unscrupulous of flatterers ; audit is evident from his letter that 
Murat himself had no great confidence in the accuracy of Mos- 
bourg’s memory. 

We have already notiml how his lordship contrives to discredit 
his own witnesses when they s-ay anytliing against his own views; 
but sometimes, when his ivitness is one on wliom he can throw no 
convenient imputation, he adopts the scrap of the evidence that 
suits him, and boldly suppresses all the rest, even tliougli it abso- 
lutely contradicts some of his assertions; for instance, when Lord 
Ebrington’s Memorandum of his intercourse with Buonaparte at 
Elba happens to contain somediing that Lonl Holland thinks 
favourable to the great man, he calls it ** • 

‘ one of the happiest and most authentic representation^ of the spirit, 
character, and interest of his conversation(p. 300) 

and relies on it accordingly. But on less satisfactory topics he 
treats its evidence as if it never existed: — thus, contrasting 
Buonaparte’s judicious management of his civiriist with that of 
other sovereigns. Lord Holland wfites :— 

* The great things he accomplished and the savings he made, without 
even the imputation of avarice, witii the sum, comparatively incon¬ 
siderable, of fifteen millions of francs a-year (600,000/.), are marvellous, 
and expose his successors and indeed all European Princes to the re- 
' proach of negligence or incapacity.’—p, 212. - ^ 

Now Buonaparte himself told Lord Ebrington a very different 
stoiy. To him he said that '■ 

* his civil-list Income was millions of francs’—[1,200,000/.—^just 

double Lord Holland’s figure], ‘ but the expenditure seldom exceed^ 
18,000,000 francs ’ [720,000/.]:—^but he a.lded that ‘ he had besides at 
his disposal fhe Domaines Extraordinaires, a fund ‘ of 200,000,000, 
francs [8,000,000/.J, out of which he made presenfs and rewarded 
those who distinguished tbemselve^^ To Lord Ebrington’s question 

* whence it came,* heansw'ered, * from the contributions of my enemies. 
Austria paid me for her t%co peaces 800,000,000^eme; [12,000,000/.] 
and Prussia equally erommuBly.* {Ebrington*s Memoremdum^p. 10.) 
And that this double misrepresentationthis suppre8sio\veri 
and suggestio falsi —not a mere inadvertaace, is shown by 
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Lord Holland’s quoting (for another purpose) the very next sen¬ 
tence to those we have just copied. 

This subject is connected with another of Lonl Holland’s bold 
attempts to rescue all the glories of the Empire from the ill 
opinions which the rest of the world have hitherto had of tliciri. 
One of those unfavourable notions was, that the whole system 
was one of plunder and corruption—that Buonaparte’s great 
functionaries were very far from being scrupulous as to the means 
of enriching themselves, and that all that their master required 
was, that none of thbse abuses should be attempted in France. 
His own confession as to the enormity of his depredations ‘ on 
the enemy,’ indicates sufficiently what the conduct of subordi¬ 
nates was in their various gradations. But Lord Holland— 
with an inconsistency to which, like all other too eager advo¬ 
cates of a hollow cause, he is habituall^fliable—at once denounces 
this imputation as a detraction, and in the next line amply jus¬ 
tifies its truth;— 

‘ The fortunes of Napoleon’s ministers and marshals have been in 
like manner grossly exaggerated by his detractors. Some turned Out 
small after their death, and the largest were derived almost exclusively 
frath^Fmreign "plunder pr ft^eign servility* —p. 284. 

Ki plain Eriglisb, robhery and bribery. What more or worse 
could detractors say ? And, indeed, how else are scandalous for¬ 
tunes to bo made ? 

This distinct confession of a fact of which his Lordship admits 
that the very iifeiinuation would be detraction, becomes almost 
comic when we find him titming short round and charging 
the victims with being worse than accomplices in their own spo¬ 
liation :— 

‘ The Princes of the Continent furthered, or hoped to further, their 
selBsh designs by presents, bribes, and flattery to the ministers and fa- 
yowites of that man, whom they have since spoken of as an upstart 
and usurper unfifto be admitted into their princely society! Be pos¬ 
sibly connived at the practice. He most justly and cordiflJly despised 
the pusillanimous creatures who resorted to it. He sometime^ treated 
them with rudeness and insolence. He on one occasion dined with his 
hat on, when thoee kings and several sovereign princes sat uncovered at 
table.’—p. 285, * i 

And thAi he procc^ to give other and even«stronger instances of 
the same brutal arrogance, ^histfoible of his hero, however, some¬ 
what embarrasses the jpanegyrist. On the one hand, he half admires 
it as a pjoof of ffiat umate supremacy which even from bis dawn« 
marked out the ascendance of that ‘ great Prince * over all the rest 
of mankind; but, on the other, his Lordship’s contempt for Kings 
and Queens excites some de^ee of wemder t^t so superim: a being 

should 
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should stoop to imitate the ridiculous and degrading habits and eti¬ 
quettes .of such ‘ (features* He solves this difficulty by his usual 
formula. Anything done by any usurper—Joseph-r^Joachim— 
or, aljovc all, Napoleon—is noble and dignified; but the same 
thing, when he secs, or fancies he sees] it at a legitimate court, is 
odious and despicable. 

Tiie same kind of perplexity on Buonaparte’s pertinacious 
and, in its details, childish struggles to mount his imperial stilts 
at St. Helena, runs through a considerable portion of the volume, 
and is similarly solved. Lord Holland is rather at a loss how to 
excuse this apparently puerile pretension — iir wliich however 
the noble Lord was himself an active accomplice. He gives 
us indeed to understand that he would have been better pleased 
if Buonaparte had shown ^a more decided contempt for all that 
savoured of royalty, and had, of his own mere motion and 
sovereign pleasure, waived his incontestable right to be recognised 
as Emperor; but, for the presumption of our ministry in refusing 
their concurrence when the great man dondcscendcd to desire 
it, he has no softer terms than 

^ pitiful, narrow'-niiuded malignity^ disgraceful alike to the 
meut and its agents.’—p, 309. ■ ' ^ 

The most calumnious stories and the most puerile tricks were 
concocted and practised at St. Helena, and published throughout 
Europe, in a constant succession of libels (not without some coun¬ 
tenance from Lord Holland), in the vain hope that public opinion 
might 1)C so far misled as to force^our Government to abate its 
vigilance. But even for its ostensible object of excitmg public 
symj)athy this pretension was and remains, in spite of all Lord 
Holland’s efforts, a complete failure; or, to use Buonaparte's own 
illustration, what he meant for sublime dwindled into the ri¬ 
diculous— ’ . ^ 

Telephus ct Peleus, ctim pauper et exul uterque, 

* Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia yerba— 

^ Sicuratcorspectandstetigisseguerfldl • 

We loiow not whether Lord Holland was really so blinded by 
prejudice as not to see— wbat every other man in Euroj)e of all 
]).'iriies saw and felt—that, although there would be naturally 
something of personal vanity and pique in Buftnapm te’s reluctance 
to lose his imperial style, this wasj’evcri with him, a very secondary 
consideration. Buonaparte’s most serious object was to keep 
alive his usurped dignity, not merely for parade, but for future 
mischief; and eventf hai'e proved what common sense foresaw,' 
that the imperial title was toc lever, the groe eru, by which the 
Archimedes of Revolution hoped to disturb the worlcl. We need 

say 
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say no more of the various shifts and tricks and false pretences 
that Buonaparte employed to free himself from the restraints 
which his own faithless and incorrigible ambition had rehdered 
necessary. We foiTnerly exposed them in our articles on O’Meara 
and Santini/ There was then some danger in leaving them un¬ 
detected and unrefuted. Lord Holland’s crambe recocta can now 
do no harm but to his own reputation—and there we leave it! 

But—weary as we are of wading through this chaos of mis¬ 
representations—we cannot omit to notice the art with which Lord 
Holland endeavours |b disguise, extenuate, nay, justify facts which 
are the greate|t, ^d, in spite of his Lordship’s sophistry, will be 
most indelible stains on Buonaparte’s character. Even for these 
ofTenccs, too notorious to be denied, his Lordship has always ties 
circonstances attenuantes. He carries his princi])le through the 
whole apology. If fo^a^d to confes# the vulgarity and intem¬ 
perance of Buonaparte’s bearing and talk, he is glad to discover 
that good authorities consider them iis indications of real gfiod 
sn;mners and good-nature. ‘Josephine,* it seems, ‘thought his 
harshness was only a mode of preventing appeals which liis 
natural kindness would be unabl* to resist.’ Others concurred in 
as£« 4 ;i^ his Lordshy> that 

‘•the unmannerly speecjiSs were the result of system rather than 
temper—adopted to disconcert designs anfl to repress importunity; 
an<] that itis so much dreaded bursts of passion were the cloak of an easy 
and good~hutiwwred, not the ebcdlitions of a hasty or an ungovernable 
disposition.’—p, 2|I4. 

To be sure his Lordship has candour to add, 

‘ that many will think he acted his part too well, and habit too often 
becomes second nature.'— Ib. 

But these are trifles. The ‘ great Prince ’ was, in truth, a model 
of forbearance, placability, and humanity:— 

‘ Successful ambition has rarely been so free from the reproaesh of * 
Ingratitude or rewBiige. Napoleon not only never forgot^ favour, l>ut, 
unlike most ambitious characters, never allowed subsequent injui'ies to 
(l^^ncel his recollection of services.’—p. 232. 

Iq answer to this—^may we not say?—audacious eulogy, we 
.could produce a tolume of undisputed foc'ts. We will content 
ourselves witl^ two sufficiently decisive. When Lqrd Holland 
acquits his herp of ingratitude, does his Lordship forget that he 
himself elsewhere cbnfesscs thtkf to Barron Buonaparte was in¬ 
debted for his rapid ascent to that power which enabled him 
to overthrow his»benefactor, and subsequently to peri^ute him 
with insult and exile? And as to reveng^ had Lortl Holland 
never heard of the murder of Palm, the German bookseller— 
no subject of France, and whose only crum^ was the publication, 
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in his ovm language and his own neutral town, of a pamphlet 
at which Buonaparte, in the insolence of his triumph over Ger¬ 
many, chose to take personal offence ? But Lord Holland even 
ventures to insinuate that he was in these respects superior to 
WashingtcHi. To Washii^onl Yes— 

* The instances of his love of vengeance are veiy few ; they are 
generally of an insolent rather than of a sanguinary character .. . not 
of a dye to affect his humanity. Of what man, possessed of such ex¬ 
tended yet disputed authority, can so much be said ? Of Washington ? 
.... But Washington, if he ever had equal provocation and motives 
for revenge, certainly never possessed such power tq gf^tify it. His 
glory, greater in truth than tliat of Cieaar, Crorawril, or ]k>naparte, 
was, that he disdained such power. He never had it, and cannoe 
therefore deserve immoderate praise for not esxerting whal he did not 
possess. In the etffair of GeaercU Lee he did not, if I recollect, show 
much inclination to forgive,* —^p. 266. 

Agtun; Lord Holland tells us that his wife Josephme would 
say of liim, 

* that he never could withstand tears, and, least of all, the tears of a 
woman.*—p. 228. 

And this assertion, for which he gives no a\ithority and ®h>rli 
we entirely disbelieve, is introduced almost into thci same page 
in which he relates that the tears and even cronies of grief 
of the said Josephine had no effect whatsoever in the two 
cases in which they ought to have had the most—namely, her ow'n 
divor(;e and the inuidcr of the Duke d’Enghien. Of the palliative 
and hesitating style of the several pages in which Lord Holland 
treats the latter—the worst of all BuonaporteX*^—the following 
extracts may serve as a specimen :— 

* The unprovoked sacrifice of a man whom position and birth alone 
made an enemy, and againU whom no crime wets even cUleyed^ will and 
Ought to remain a blot upon his memory. Future disclosures may 
soften the dye, but notie that 1 can oot^ture can entirely efiace the • 
stain which that gvult has left on Ids govemmmt.* —^p. 228. 

—^not op Aim, obsen'e, but on Am Gawrnmetd /—To this hint that, 
the dye .of that most wanton as well as most barbarous murder 
may oe softened^ Lord Holland adds a yet bolder attempt at ex¬ 
tenuation ;— • 4 

* The terror inspired* by the denth of a Boui^n Brince enabled 
Napoleon to spare many conspiratore'-of that party who had forfeited 
thdr lives to the law.' 

^Miserable sophistry! If the &ct were true, would it much help 
Buonaparte’s character ftiat his Jfe/ccA-mercy could only be pro¬ 
pitiated by the previous and unprovoked sacrifice of a confess^y 
ixmomit victim ? But no teak could be easier than to prove that 

the 
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the degree of mercy thus shown was exceedingly small, and that in 
some of the cases idluded to by Lord fLdland it was not exercised 
at all. In tl]^ same style, and indeed evendess candidly'—'Iwcause 
in contradiction to some of the hero’s own evidence—his Lord- 
ship deals w’ith the poisoning the sick at Jaffa, and tlie massacre 
of the Cheiks in Egypt. On this last atrocity his mode of de¬ 
fending Buonaparte even against his own confession of the crime 
is really too had. Of these poor priests 

* he executed sixty without delay, and surprised their comrades who 
came to interce<le fur fnem next day, with the sad intelligence tiiat they 
had all perished oaer niglit. He [^lonaparte] related ttiis story with 
an inrliffereucc and even a gaiety many years after, at Elba, that seemed 
very unfeeling; and though he carelessly observed that he did it to 
show that m mamire de goueem^ nHtait pas molts, he neglected 
to relate the circumstances which aeeountei fbr, and ira some sort josti- 
Jied, his extraordinary seventy to what he called Us uAbds de oe jtays* 

p. 250. 

• In short, Lord Holl|md in some sort justifies atrocities which 
Buonaparte himself cot^ not defend. We could readily show that 
these apologies are a tissue of misrepresentations ; but we abstain 
froTft^jJjose historical details, our only object being to exbibil a 
general view.of the fidlafties, and, what we believe to be, in every¬ 
thing relating to Buoimparte, the bad faith of Lord Holland’s 
Reminiscences. 

We have been induced to exsimine this work at greater length 
than it intrinsically deserves, not entirely on its own account, for 
we til ink that the first few jihges of our article, coming after 
the shorter reviews to which we have already referred, would 
have amply sufficed to iHscredit and indeed to demolish it; Imt 
we perceive, as we have already said, by the notes of this pub¬ 
lication, that Lord Holland left behind him voluminous Memoirs— 
treating, as we presume, of domestic policy and affairs in his own * 
times. We know^ot when these volumes may be destined to see the 
* lighf, but we can have no doubt that they will be found fo be, 
ift all essential respects, fjusdem farinm as that now beforf us— 
aiftl we have therefore been the more anxious to record our pro¬ 
test against the claims of a,the writer to confidence on any subject, 
either personaltor historical, where his testimony was liable to the 
influences of pJtty prejudice. If as to foreign topics, on which 
men are in the habit of lo^in^ with a cooler and fairer judg¬ 
ment, we see Lord Holland carried away to such extremes of par¬ 
tiality, what may we not expect from the wannth and blindtiess 
of his zeal when he comes to the scenes in which he took so per¬ 
sonal a share and so hot an interest t Such matters will every day 
become less susceptible of a full examination^ there may be ft^w or 
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no surriving witnoases; and the adverse evidence, which in this case 
we deriye from foreign memoirs, may be wanting. We have 
therefore thought it necessary to explain the reasons on which we 
venture to think that Lord Holland’s personal evidence as to 
domestic affairs will be liable to great suspicion, and should be, 
as it were, cross-examined by all the tests that these P'oreign 
Reminiscences may supply. 


P.S. Since the first pages of this article were printed off, we 
have received a New York edition and an American review of this 
unfortunate work. The sheets of the London impression had, it 
turns out, been despatched across the Atlantic before the cancels 
and suppressions had been made. The New York volume has 
accordingly enabled us to psonounce the omitted passages, one and 
all, in the highest degree detestable and disg^ting. We are glad 
tliat our own public has escaped the additional filth and stupidity 
of those passages—which we hope no English press will ever 
bo tempt^ to reproduce 5 —they ore, however, very sure to be 
adopted by the pirates of Brussel:^ and Paris. We must not sup¬ 
press the conclusion which the republican critic in the * Lit emjp / 
World^ derives* from Lord Holland’s ■ having, as^ he *says, 

* destroyed the illusion of royalty, and shown us £ngs and queens 
and courts as they arc.’ 

* WJiat are the kings, queens, and royal princes of whom Lord Hol¬ 
land writes ? Not, as we might innocently suppose, qp better and no 
worse thdn other people are—^but infinitely, outrageously worse. Lord 
Holland coolly records, as if it was a matter of course, gross vices, 
and deadly, unnatural sins as of habitual commis^on by kings, queens, 
and princes—such vices and such sins as we might searcli the dark 
chronicles of our prison-houses in vain to equal. At this remote dis¬ 
tance, contemplating monarchy with this book for a commentary, 
and with no belief in the perfection of political institutions anywhere, 
we may dwell With complacency upon oiur citiaensMp of this Republic.. 
All theesanctity of holy alliances, and all the t^aSus breathed by the 
dioine right of kings, could not save a nation being stifled by the 
impure a'unosphere generated in tlie corruption of such courts as are 
here described by Lord Holland.* 

It is sonusi satisfactioa to us to hope that our examination of 
this work may incline our Transatlantic friends pause before 
they find a vexdici cm the evidence 0 $ such ‘ witnesses as Lord 
Holland and his adlies. We unhappily cannot deny that the 
volume is throughout revolting-and disgraceful; hat we trust that 
the indignation it mmjt every.whcre excite will, even in the New 
World, fall on the real culpfit^ and not cm their—*a 8 we con¬ 
scientiously believe—grossly injured victiinc. Art. 
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Art. VII.—1. Dm Lehen Johann Cahim des grotsen Reformat 
tors. Vpn Paul Henry, Dr. der Theologie, Prediger und 
Seminar-Inspector KU Berlin. 3 vols. Hambui^. 1835-1844. 

2. The Ltfs and Times of John Calvin, the Great Reformer. 
Translated from the German of Paul Henry, D.D., &c. By 
Henry Stebbing, D.D., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 1849. 

3. Distoire de la Vie, des Ouvrages, et des Doctrines de Calvin. 
Par M. Audin. 2 vols. Fu'is. 1841. 

4. Tli£ same. Translated by tbe Rev. John M‘GiU. Ixmdon. 
8 vo. 1850. • 

5. The Life of John Calvin. Compiled from Autlmitic Sources^ 

and particularly from his Correspondence. By Thomas H. 
Dyer. 1850. , 


“^HERE is no longer any room for the complaint which Dr. 

Henry made in 1835, that the biography of Calvin has 
been neglected. Th^ life of the Reformer has lately been written 


in German, in French, and in English; and, in addition to Mr. 
Dyer’s volume, we have in oiu» own language the translations by 
Iltf §tebbing and^Mr. M‘Gill. The German Life—which hlls 
.about 220p pages—i# unquestionably the chief source of the 
rest. Mr. Dyer amply acknowledges his obligations to it; 
the omission of any such acknowledgment in the other case is 
only consistent with M. Audin*s general policy. Tbe third of the 
German volunqps, however, did not appear in time to be turned 


to account by M. Audin. .The consequence is, that he has 
comparatively little, to say as to the last years of Calvin’s life, 
and that Dr. Henry has had the privilege of rep1yin|f to him 
—a privilege which he uses to declare, with all plainness of 
speech, that the French book is ‘mainly romance and lies.* 


{Henry, iii, 9.) 

The varietiqjs of contrast among the three writers are com¬ 
plete. Not only is Dr, Henry very German (although there are 
^circumstances which wem to indicate that he is of French de¬ 
scent)—-not only is M. Audin thoroughly French—ahd Mr. 
l)yer thoroughljP English; but the German is a zealous ^ evan¬ 
gelical,’ the frenchmad an extreme Romanist, and the English¬ 
man a cober-ipinded Anglitam. . 

The industry of Dr. Henry has been meritorious. He has 
dived into manuscripts; he has worried both acquaintances and 
strangers for idPormotton; he has brought together much that^ 
was before unknown; he has printed manyjetters and documents 
for the first time, amd has republished others whidi were of 
extreme rarity: his bo<dt, in short, is a sort of encyclopaedia of 

Calvii^ 
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Calvin, and Is invaluable as a collection of materials. But here, 
or iiereabouts, our praise must end. He himself laments that 
his work is wanting in Runduny (Anglice rounding )—a defect 
which he ascribes to the circumstances in which it was com¬ 
posed ; but we must diiubt whether, with all possible advantages, 
the worthy * preacher and seminary-inspector * could ever have 
been a good biographer. His narrative can httrdly be called 
narrative at all; indeed it almost seems as if the book were made 
up of a series of sermons; and very wearisome sermons they 
are. Not the less so, assuredly, because the doctor’s judgment is 
altogether overpmvered by the name of ‘ the Great Keformer.* 
It is not partiality; it is not hero-worship; it is absolute slavery. 
Ife writes as if under the terror of those old Genevan laws which 
made it one of the deadliest crimes *to speak against Master 
Calvin,’ Here and there, indeed, we meet with tolerably large 
admissions to his disadvantage. Dr. Henry says, for example, that 
his doctrine of Election and Reprobatipn was one-sided, too 
grossly slated, and practically mischievous; and to this is added 
an expression of satisfaction thet the children of Calvin now no 
more believe that doctrine than the modern Lutherans Jji^we 
Consubstaniiatiun. (ii. 16, 17.) Againfwe are told that in his 
church-poHly Calvin deviated from the Gospel, and introduced 
novelties of evil tendency and effect; that he was personally 
ari'ogant, intolerant, and of a spirit very unlike that of the Gospel; 
that we must study him in his theory and not in his practice, if 
we wish to estimate him favourably; that bis controversial style 
is unjuslifuible; that his laws were sanguinary and un-Christian; 
that thd^ burning of Servetus was an atrocity. But no sooner 
is an avowal of this kind uttered than there is an attempt to 
neutralize it by some clumsy self-contradiction. In short, his 
' sense of right and wrong, of truth and error, is entirely mastered 
by his awe frf the Genevan Pope. 

ItiiM. Audio’s pages, on the other hand, the hero becomes a 
monster. He had before published a Life of Luther—strongly ' 
anti-Lutheran as to matters of opinion, but yet not without a 
sort of kindness towards the German Reformer. But there is ho 
such feeling for Calvin. The two ar^ often compared in the 
present work; Luther is rarejy mentioned without some* allusion 
to tlie * enormous pots of b«er ’« by «which his Theology is sup¬ 
posed to have been inspired; bwt, however shorl of the ideal of 
sanctity, he is spoken of as a itKzn-—his faults,'^ those of unre¬ 
gulated humcai natpre. And-it is M. Audin’s delight to con¬ 
trast with this jovial, hearty man the joyless, malignant, * bilious 
despot* of Geneva.* Talent, indeed, is ^granted him in almn- 

dance; 
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dance; but this only serves to make him the more odious. Henry 
is ready to interchange right and wrong, rather than sus|iect that 
Calvin can»have been in error. Audin never hesitates to become 
the cham])ion of blasphemy, heresy, and vice of every kind, if 
only they were offensive to Calvin. Knally, the unflinching 
Romanist has disgraced himself and ms cause by raking up 
some atrocious charges, originally brought against Calvin 
by the worthless Bolsec, as to the falsehood of which we do 
not suppose that any reasonable person can really entertain 
a doubt. 

The style*of the books is as curiously contrasted. As to Calvin’s 
personal history, indeed, Audin is hardly more a narrator than 
Henry; but, while the German wastes his scores of pages in 
homiletical ^ doctrines and uses,* the^Frenchman writes less like 
a serious historian than a saucy reviewer—sweeping in bis asser¬ 
tions, flippant, delighting in raillery, ambitious of epigram; 
affecting too, not seldom, the ease of fatniliarity when touching 
on matters of which It is evident that he knows little or notliing, 
It is, wc suppose, to the characteristics of style and tone thiit 
Hr. Henry intends to allude he speak^ of M. Audio's work 
as dieses although Dr. Stebbing has rendered the 

words * this little production '—being quite unconscious that the 
'pamphlet ’ is a book in two volumes, and somewhat more bulky 
than lus own. 

It will not be necessary to bestow many words on this English 
Doctor’s publibalion. Thinking, as wc did, that Henry’s work 
was altogether unsuited to (lie English taste, and that its chief 
value consisted in the appendix of documents and in elaborate 
notes, we were surprised to see a translation of it announced ; and, 
on opening Dr. Stebbing’s volumes, we were further surjiriscd to 
find that the appendix and all the more valuable part of the 
notes had been discarded. But surprise was not our only feeling 
'when we disebvered that this had been done without the slightest 
hint of any omission.—^Then, we, like patient reviewers, began to 
dip into the transhttlon here and there, ami to compare pas¬ 
sages with .the original;—but we soon found that all was alike 
b^; that the only w^y adequately exposing Dr. Stebbing 
wonlc^be to*reprmt the whole of his two volumes Vith a running 
commentary.* W« wish jto be literally understood when we say 
that we have over and over itgain tried the experiment of open¬ 
ing the book /it a venture, and examining the first ten lines 
which* caught our e^e; that we have hardly ever found ten con^ 
tinuous lines wthout some blunder so gross as utterly to dis> 
guise the author's ipeaning; and that we now question whether 

* there 
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there arc any three successive lines without a uptake of some sort 
or Ollier. If 

Dr. Stebbing is especially amusing in the articK? of proper 
nniiies. German gcogfa, hy puzzles him sadly, and he leaves itU> 
puzzle his English re|fler. Where Dr. Henry uses the French 
name of Neufclia^el, the translator faithfully reproduces it; but 
where the German name stands in the original, Neumhurg 
remnins in the English (i, 90, 399). For Lorraine we have 
Lotharingia (i. 101); for Jullers. J'M/tc4(i, 337); for Mont bell iard, 
Mompclgai'ten (i. 342), and Miimpelgard (ii. 305); for Transyl¬ 
vania, SiebenbUrgen (ii. 270). The church of Wilna (die Wilnacr 
Kirche) becomes ‘ the church at Wilnaer ’ (ii. 265) ; we have 
GnmbUndten for the Grisons and in another passage, where 
the Grisons arc named insthe translation, we find that the original 
has PFaadtland, i. e. the Pays de Vaud! (Germ. iii. 392; Eng. 
ii. 32 j.) By leaving names as he found them. Dr. Stebbing 
soniciimes gives a German air to men and things which had, 
nothing to do with Germany. Thus the Place de Molard at 
Geneva becomes the Mularsplats^i. 95). We read of ‘ Theodore 
von Roza’ (ii. 84), ‘the Baron von Adrets’ fii. 408L ‘ He rr 
Gahffe of Geneva* (ii. 233), ^ Herr von ISTormandic* (i, 101), 

‘ Jacobus Gruet * (ii. 64), ‘ Mattlmus Gribaldi * and ‘ Franz 
Spiera.’ (ii. 263.) Calvirrs brother Antony is mside Anton, and 
so IS his namesake the King of Navarre. Calvin himself, when 
writing under the name of Charles d’Espeville (pne of the many 
aliases which he assumed), is turned into Carl (i. 452); and we 
find him addressing Frellon, the printer, as Herr Johann, although 
the original ‘ Seigneur Jehan* stood at the bottom of the page 
from which Dr. Stebbing was translating, (Germ. iii. 132; Eog. 
ii. 180.) On the other hand, ‘ the noble Sieur de Bourgogne,’ 
.instead of being allowed to retain his name, is mistranslated 
into ‘ the nobleman of Burgundy.' (Germ, ii, 56; Eng. i.. 
352.) Sometimes it seems as if Dr. Stebbing were unable to 
read tue German character; for instance, he makes Rilliet into 
Nilliet,<and Gudroult is throughout called Queroult. From the 
way in which well-known names appear, it is evident that tlie 
translator h^ never heard of them before: thus the geographer 
Ptolemy is Aolemmis, and St. Vincent de Paul is Vineentius of 
Paula; nav, St, Ambrose figiyres .somewtiere* as *thc holy 
Ainbrosius !* 

-—-i—1- — ■ *- 

* ii. M3. Moreover, tlMjpre^ition at i> uied, SI if tbeGriiom were a tovn. So in 
tianslatlug ftoto tbe French (i.’356), *en Berry' ii’made *at Berry.’ 

Nor 
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Nor can we compliment the reverend translator on bis readi¬ 
ness to understai^any allusion to Scrmture. Where he finds in a 
French letter ^Topprohre de Jesus Christ,’ he renders it ‘the 
cross* (Germ. i. 159j Eng. i. 103)—overlooking the reference 
to Heb. xi.'26. He tells us that * Erasmus never forgave the 
expressions which Farcl applied to him p but what the expres¬ 
sions were, he does not state; evidently, because he did not under^ 
stand that Bileam means Balaam. (Germ. i. 140 ; Eng. i. 90.) 
Where Dr. Henry quotes from Calvin * Elias toos informed 
{erfuhr) that God had reserved to himself seven thousand,’ Dr. 
Stebbing telis us that * Elias said* this. (Germ. i. 91; Eng. 
i. 61.) Where the original has a reference to * the meek who 
are blessed ’ (Mattb. v. 5), the English speaks of * the mildness 
proper in those who are saved’ (Germ. iii. 552; Eng. ii. 411) ; 
and instead of * Nicodemites ’—(the nfme by which Calvin desig¬ 
nated the class of persons who attempted to combine a belief of 
the Reformed doctrines with an outward profession of Romanism) 
—Dr. Stebbing usually reads ‘ Nicom«rfites.’ Yet, if we may 
believe the title-page, the person who has made such exhibitions 
of his ignorance is a Doctor of* Divinity, a Fellow of the Royal 
Solidly, and was chosen by the Rev. Dr. Dionysius Lardner 
‘(who must* we prestnne, be considered as an ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity of some weight) to enlighten the world on ‘The History of 
the Church and Reformation ’—in a Cyclopmdia which numbered 
among its contributors Scott, Southey, Mackintosh, Herschel, and 
Thirlwall I * 

It is not with any hope -of amending Dr. Stebbing that we 
make these remarks on bis production. But it is due to the 
public—it is due to the foreign author, whose work has been 
so strangely travestied—and it is due to the really competent 
translators whose good name is in danger from the practices of 
such pretenders as Dr. Stebbing—that impostures of this kind 
'should be exposed. We are sorry to say that Dr.^Stebbing is by 
no means the only artist in bis line; on the contrary, an ^tensive 
manufacture of spwious translations from the German is now 
•carried on bQtbJ|iere and in America, and Dr. Henry’s ill very far 
from being the most igiportant book which has suffered by the 
proce|8. • • 

The volume la§t on our list is a performance of a different 
order. To it the readef mt^ safely De referred for a judicious 
and very readable summary of the information that Dr. 
Henry and others have collected. Mr. Dyer has diligently 
made himself master of the materials, and has digested them 
with a perfect freedom from the trickery of book-malcing. He 

• neither 
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neither worships the Reformer like Dr. Henry, nor desires to 
represent him as a demon, after the fashion of M. Audin. He 
is n<^itber a prosy preacher, nor a £aihy essayist^ but a clear, 
unafferted, unambitious narrator. In amne Jew cases, we think, 
lie is inclined to construe Calvin’s conduct too unfavourably; 
but this is the almost unavoidable reaction of Dr. Henry’s absurd 
partiality; and, in spite of these esceptioi», we could hardly 
name a more candid biographer. The wish to understand the 
history of Calvin clearly, and to relate it honestly, has supplied 
Mr. Dyer with that stimulus which is more usually derived from 
feelings of partisanship or enmity. • • 

The Reformer was horn at Noyon in 1509. His grandfather 
was a cooper ;* his fatljer, Gerard Cauvin,t was a notary, and 
secretary to the Bishop of Noyon. Romish writers still delight 
to repeat that the mother was a handsome woman, but of ill 
repute—wdiich latter statement apipears to be utterly unfounded; 
and add that, before giving birth to tKe heresiarcb, she pro¬ 
duced a swarm of flies! The people of Noyon were by no 
means proud of their townsnaan after he had risen to J^jpe. 
They celebrated a false report of bis (1ea|hv^tb public rejoicmgi|; 
there is, too, a story, not so well supported*, that tbey'pnlled down 
the house in which he was born, and hanged a man who ventured 
to rebuild it. 

Dr. Henry pleases himself with tire fancy that little John may 
have been a pretty boy, although he is obliged to own that the 
extant likenesses neither favour thfs (xmjecture nor agree with his 
ideal of the reformer’s appearance in m&turer years (i. 30). 
Calvin received his early education in company with the children 
of the Moramor family, the noblest in the district; the expense, 
however, was borne by his father. He then proceeded suc- 
'cessivcly to Paris, Orleans, and Bourges—at that time the most 
renowned la^-school in France. It was aftefwaMs remembered 
that both at school and college he was severe in censuring tire 
faults y*f his companions. Me was distinguished alike by his 
talents and by his industry; such was his Teputt^tion at the age of 
twenty-one that be was requested to give Ins judgment on the 
question of Henry Vlll.’s divorce, which was theh submitted to 


* Dr. Stebbiiif cslls tlie good man * B&ttcdMr*—mistakmg tbe word which denotes 
Ills trade for a ^per name 1 * , 

' f This is saiil tu be the Picard<l(Nnn of Chauvin ; when Latinised, it became Cal- 
t'lnuc, and this was again ^edneed into the French fonn See Bayle, art. 

Calvin, note OB. 
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the learned men of Europe.* His legal studies'left their traces, 
both for good and for evil, on the mind of the theologian; 

Althou^the profession of the bar was that which his' lather 
intended him eventually to follow, Calvin had been early pro¬ 
vided with preferment in the ohurch. The practice of the age 
was such as to admit of his obtaining a chaplaincy in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Noyon at twelve, and a parish at eighteen. After bolding 
the latter for two years, he exchanged ft for another; and, al¬ 
though not in holy orders, he preached oocai^nally to his 
parishioners. 

From Melchior Wolmar, a German professor of Bourges, 
Calvin derived a knowledge of Greek, and a determination 
towards the tenets of the reformers who had lately begun to agitate 
the Church. He forthwith preached lys newly embraced opinions 
in Bourges and in the neighbouring villages; and such was bis 
popularity that he soon felt it even oppressive. About this 

• time his father died—probably in the year 1532; and Calvin, 
now his own master,* gave up law for theology, and removed to 
Paris. 

^Mr. Dyer ably sketches the ctrcumstances of* the period (11-24) 

th(* causes, polifical* literary, and social, which had disposed 
some persons to welcjome a reformation of religion, and others to 
oppose every attempt of the kind. When Calvin again took up 
his abode in the capital, persecution was busy among the ad¬ 
herents of the reformed faith; many had been put to death—and 
tlip meetings of the congregations were held secretly, in the 
midst of dangers and alariils. Calvin preached in these as¬ 
semblies with zeal Imd energy; and, by way of a plea for tolera¬ 
tion, be published with a commentary tbe work of a heathen 
philosopher—Seneca’s treatise De Clementid. This first of bis 
literary works, however, w^as little noticed, and had nothing of the 
, effect at which he aimed. 

, A curious* incident now took place. NicolaS Cop—a dull, 
edacious German, unless M. Audin*s description (i. 64) .does 
him wrong—had bfien elected rector of the SJprlwnne, and in that 

* capacity bad ta deliver an oration on All Saints’ day.f The 
oration was written fos him by Calvin; and to tbe astonishment 
and honor of the whole Sorbonne, the rector became tlie mouth¬ 
piece for a Vehement a^ertion of Jnstificaiion by faith only, and 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture as the standard of doctrine. 

♦ Wfe need not, however, mppow that tbe application proewded flrom any remoter 

•ouree'than the Univenity of Or learn, where be was then teaching.' • 

f *Tbe day on which the Catholica hold tbefeait orJUkTvutaaint^ aaya tbe erudite 
Stabbing (i. 37). 

Cop 
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Cop was denounced to the parliament of Paris, hut contrived to 
escape to Basie, his native place. The young man, whose 
shar^ in the affair had become known, was also sought after; he 
too, however, cscapedo—in the disguise of a vine-dresser, according 
to the more romantic version—and found* his way to Noyon, 
where he sold his chaplaincy, and resigned his parish to a kins-' 
man. As might perhaps be anticipated, M. Audin does not 
allow him to pass uncensured, cither for keeping his preferments 
so long, or for the manner in which he disposed of them (i. 63). 

After a period of wanderings, Calvin found a refuge at Nerac, 
the residence of the celebrated Queen Margaret of Navarre—a 
princess of whom it has been said, by the late, editor of her corre¬ 
spondence, that her chief characteristic is ‘ d'avo^ allU toute sa 
vie les idhs religimses etles id6es (Tamour mondain* * Mr. Dyer 
argues that her Jleptameron is to be interpreted by the light 
reflected from her Miroir de VAme Pecheresse —in short, that she 
was not aware what naughty stuff she wrote in her ‘ more than 
equivocal talesand possibly some of ^is readers—especially if 
they have not read the hook—^niay be. willing to adopt this view. 
If, however, it were otherwise', religious party is seldom critical 
as to the character of its patrons; and Maj^gafet might not'the less 
have been honoured as a distinguished favourer of tUe Reforma¬ 
tion. What we know is that she exerted herself, in conjunction 
with the Duchess of Etampes, tJw Kinfs inistrees, to procure 
toleration for the Protestants from her brother Francis 1., and 
that at her own little court their leaders were always welcome. 

In 1534 Calvin returned to Paris, not without some risk, for 
the purpose of meeting Michael Servetus,^a Spanish physician, 
who had begun to vent some novel opinions, and had invited him 
to a disputation or conference. Servetus, for some unknown 
reason, failed to keep his appointment; nor did the two meet 
•until after an interval of many years, and in very different cir¬ 
cumstances. * . 

Ji?-iOctober, 1534, occurred the affair of ‘The Placards.* 
Bills printed at' !^'cufchatel, and flllcd with viedent abuse of the 
Romish doctrines, were T^^^^d about the streets of Paris, adH 
even within the palace. The King wasshighly indignant. The 
image of thetpatroiiess,.St. Genevieve, was paraded throjigh the 
city by way of a solemn lustration: and tweiity-fohr ‘ Lutherans * 
were put to death, with circumstances'of revolting cruelty. 

In this season of danger Calvin fled to Basle, where he became 
acquainted .with Bucer, Capito, and other noted reformers* It 


* * G£niD, quoted bj Pyer, 18. 
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u disputed whether he knew Erasmus, who was then resident in 
the same eity; but we may at least be sure that acquaintance 
between two such men could never have developed iiito love. 

At Basle completed and published the first editicn of the 
Institutib CknistiaiKB^Rcligionis, The preface, addressed to the 
King of France, is often to this day spoken of as one of the 
three most famous prefaces that the world has seen—‘Casaubon's 
to Polybius and that of De Thou’s History being those ranked 
with it. Perhaps these three may deserve the pre-eminence 
assigned to them; but, as they are all the productions of French¬ 
men, all written in Latin, and all within no great distance of 
time, we are tempted to suspect that the position of the original 
critic (whoever he was) may have somewhat influenced his judg¬ 
ment. Calvings Preface is unquestionably a very remarkable 
composition; but even Dr. Henry allows that it is wanting in a 
Christian spirit, and that it was more likely to have provoked the 
King than to have converted him—if Madame d’Elam pcs ever 
got him to look at it, of which there is no evidence. 

At the time of publishing his ' Institution,’ Calvin was only 
twenty-six years of age; and th^^iirst edition Wias far less exten- 
sive«»th|^n the work as it now appears. We are told, however, 
that it confined all tile leading principles which the author 
maintained through life—his theories of justification, election, 
and reprobation, his system of church-polity* and discipline, his 
doctrine as to the sacraments. In one considerable point only 
he afterwards al^red bis views. The early editions contained 
some strong passages in favour of religious toleration; and these 
were withdrawn after^lhe punishment of Servetus. 

From Basle Calvin went into Italy, where he spent some time 
at the court of Ferrara. The Duchess, Ren6e, a French princess, 
was a zealous partizan of the Reformation. She had been a 
Lutheran, but about this tbne embraced the opinions with which 
the name of Calvin began to be associated. A trcajy which was 
soon after concluded between her husband and the Pojie dis¬ 
persed the refugees whom religion had attracted to Ferrara’l’^d 
Qilvin rejiaired for Ihe last time to Noyon, in order to dispose 
of some property which had fallen to him by the death of his 
elder brother. ^ As he dees not mention, in any publislied letter, 
that he visited jhe gritves of his parents and wept o^er them, M. 

* Audin takes occasioft to expatiate on his want*of all natural affec¬ 
tion ! (i, 145.) 

-- -„ --- - 

. • Dr. Sfebbkig inform* u* that ‘ Calriii's view§ a* *o C)MTi:^\^estMishmentn are 
altugetiier erimgriical; be regards tbem a* atandiug on tke same yrouad a» Inahops* 
In (be original, Ur. Henry is speaking of Galvin’s view as to Ciitirch-efc/ers, and says 
tliat he ‘ places ihexe mi u leva! wilh hithops,' (Geitn. i. ISO; Eng. i. 61.) 

It 
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It was now Calvin’a intention to eetlle at Bosley but, as the 
direct road, through Lorrtine, was t&ut up by war, he was obliged 
to make a circuit by way of Geneva. On this cireumstance the 
whole of his after history was to turn. * 

The revolutions through which Gbneva hajl passed are related 
by Mr. Dyer with great clearness and spirit, l^or us it inufst 
be enough to say that during several cenlurietf the actual 
princes had been a line of bishops, who acknowledged the counts 
of Geneva as their liege-lords. In 1401 the rights of the counts 
were transferred to the ducal house of Savoy, which endeavoured 
also to obtain possession of the t«nporal authority the bishops. 
'^I'hese became in time the creatures of the dukes of Savoy : and 
hence it is easy to understand that many of the leading citizens 
were ready to welcome the Reformation as a help towards shaking 
off a foreign dominion. • 

William Farel, the first reformer of Geneva, was a native of 
Dauphiny, born in 1489. He became regent of the college of 
Cardinal le Moine, at Paris, but was (ibliged to abandon his* 
office on account of his attachment to the new doctrines. His 
zeal was untempered by discredsui or charity. We read of him 
as sojourning successively at Basle, Monibelliard, Str^biWg, 
Berne, and Neufchatel—-everywhere exettiug the multitudes l»w 
his rough, noisy eloquence—rendering thdReformatiou odious to 
persons of a different character by his outrageous manner of ad¬ 
vocating it—and driven in consequence from one town or territory 
to another.* He is supposed to have been concerned in the 
authorship of the Flaca^s which had produced such, excitement 
in Paris. % 

It was in 1532, when the state of things at Geneva was very 
unsettled, that Farel made his first appearance there. ' A u 
inois d'Oetobre/—writes Sister Jeanne de la Jussie, a nun mIio 
has left a most curious account of the movement by wbit-h her 
order was expelled from Geneva—* vint a Geniibve un chelif * 
inalh^reux predicant nomme Maitre Guillaume.’ lie is Oe- 
after other authorities as ‘ a little ma||i. with a vulgar face. • 
a narrow forehead,*a pale complexion, and two or thiee tufts 
an ill-combed red beard, but whose fiery eytl and expressive 
mouth annott||ced a more remarkable character than lus general 
appearance seemed tp indicate.’ (Dyer, 43.) • * 

Farel’s fhst visit to Geneva ended iR*a~ iorcitile expulsion; bur 


, * * Soot ic« to» d« Juda,* says JUL Audin ISq), ‘faret aumitjnuc R iolt> d« 
propbite; eu Francunis^ oelak.ds Miipssr ou. dv Qucuuld} fu au il 

aurait remplacS CroniwsU ou Knaa.' Aw vre to urnknlaud tliis ultramuittaiie 
Roiuiuiut claaes the Jevis'i {^phete with Munwr, Kuox,^d Ctumwell I 

he 
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he pievailed on a countryman o( his oa u, Antony Froment, to 
attempt a continuation of the work which had been begun. Fro> 
ment hired a large room, and gave out that he would teach sead> 
ing and writing to persons of any age in a month; if they did not 
learn within the time» there was to be no payment. Under cover 
of this captivating proposal the new doctrines were introduced, 
and 8<KHi gained many proselytes. After a time, Farel was able 
to. return to Geneva; apd there he, Froment, and Yiret, backed 
by the influence of the Bernese envoy, by and by prevailed 
over all opposition. The Bishop was eJ^pelled, the religious 
houses were swpressed, images altars were destroyed; and 
in August, 133l% the Reformed iaith and a Bepublican govern* 
ment were formally established. 

* The Genevese,* says Mr. Dyer, * now turned their attention 
towards placing the new Church on a permanent footing. Four ministers 
and two deacons were appointed, with fixed salaries, payable out of 
the ecclesiastical revenues. Reflations were made to enfmee a 
stricter discipline. All shops were ordered to be shut on tiie Sabbath; 
a sermon was appointed fb be preached at tour in the morning for 
servants and such as could not attend at a later hom; the communion 
was to be administered four times a^oar ;* baptism on any day what* 
ever^u>only by a minisler. and in the church. was the education 
of youth neglected. A SQnoolwas established at the Convent de Rive, 
and Saunier appointed to the mastership.*—p. 59. 

Matters had advanced thus far when Calvin arrived at Geneva, 
in the summer of 153fl. He took up bis abode at the house of the 
minister Viret, with the intention of passing only a single night 
in the city; but Farel becamewware of his arrival, and resolved, 
if it were possible, tb secure the assistance of a person whose 
learning anid ability were already famous. Calvin at first re¬ 
sisted bis imporiunities; whereupon Farel, assuming the air of 
a prophet, denounced God*s curse on all his undertakings if he 
should refuse to aid the cause of the Gospel in Geneva.f Calvin 
. regarded this SS a call from heaven, and conscSited to re- 
main. — -r. 

* The relation of these two men to each other is very remarkable. 
Thus far the ReijpitDation of Geneva bad been the work of 
Farel; he was the elder by twim^ years; and we have seen bow at 
the first interview he spoke to Calvin wifli the authority ef a prophet. 

^ ‘ The communioD,* wriA» DrJSlsbbW, * wm adminbrtnSd four timee »> 7 <ar, and 
. he hinuelflVaxet} distributed the bread* 98.) TheGerniin vortU mean, ‘ in which 
he made use (f ct/mmon bread *—t. r. m diatinguiilieil from the w&tw. Kltewhere 
(i. 14^ thi^ word viafMlig Q^aatterly), wbicb ii uted of die adminietratkin of the 
Lord's Supper, £i tramdated * n^^iAnt,' m ^tlisKXevidmaU^ 

f The r^er may perbapi nnnanbw a simUar seene beareen Rough and Knox in 
the castle of St. Andrew's,' (See Tytler's Hist, of Scotland, toI. vi. p. 10, ed. 1842.) 
Did Rough borrow the idea firvm Fozel? • 


But 
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But he felt the ascendancy of his junior's mind; he at once 
yielded him the precedence, and through all the after period of 
their long connexion looked up to him with roverence. Calvin, 
on the other hand, esteemed his elder colleague for the warmth 
of his zeal, for his indefatigable labours, for his ^unshrinking 
courage, and his power of popular oratory. Hq wss not blind 
to his faults, but he felt bis value. He himself was at once 
appointed teacher of theology, and in the following year (1537) 
he accepted the office of minister. In conjunction with Fare!, 
he drew up a short Confession of Faith, and the people swore 
that they would abide by it. 

The person by whom Farel Bhd been informed of Calvin’s 
arrival at Geneva is supposed to have been one Caroli, a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, who had already been twice a papist and twice 
a protcstant. This theological Dalgetty soon after fell into 
trouble on account of some sermons of his; and, by way of 
diverting the danger, he charged Calvin, Farel, and Viret with 
Arianism. A synod met at Lausanne for the purpose of con-, 
sidering the matter. Calvin energetically^asserted his orthodoxy, 
and declared that Caroli had * no more faith than a dog or a pig.’ 
He refused, however, to subscribe the Three Creeds—expressing 
himself against * the tyranny of compeliingf' one man ttf speak 
the language of another'—words peculiarly eilifyiifg from one 
so punctilious in framing articles of faith, and so strenuous in 
enforcing the acceptance thereof. The accuseii also objected to 
the terras’ Trinity and Person —not that Calvin himself had any 
scruple on the subject, as be had made use of theim terms in bis 
Institution, but because be wisb^ to stand by his colleagues. 
It appears, however, that they too had sanctioned a Catechism 
in which the terms were employed, so that we can hardly under¬ 
stand on what ground they now objected to them ; much less can 
we wonder that the refusal drew down very general suspicions 
on the orthodoxy of the Genevan Church as to the highest of. 
Christian doctrines. The afhiir of CsuruU ended In an exposure 
ofpersonal character. He was compelled to confess a mul¬ 
titude q( immoralities and evil practices, and was banished from* 
the territories of the Swiss Reformed Ghurcheai, Within a shoft 
time he was once more reconciled to the Church of Rome; and 
this was not last of his changes. 

The system of discipline which the preachers^had laid dowjt. 
now began to excite a violent outlay. 

* Lively and excitable, the Genevese citizen had till recently indttlged 
' in an almost' unbounded licence. He lovstk^aneing and mu^c in the 
open air. The doors df numerous wine-shops lay always open, and in 
rainy weather, or to those whose dancing days were over, offered, in 

addition 
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addition to liquor, the stimulus of cards. Numerous holidays released 
the tradesman to seek recreation in the form'most a^^reeable^ Masque¬ 
rades and odier mummeries were frequent, but, abdv^ all, a wedding 
was the sourqe of supreme excitement. As the bells run^ out a joyous 
carol, the bride repaired to church, surrounded by her female friends, 
each adorned* as her charms might be set oif to the best advantage; 
and the fete was ooneiuded by feasting, daudiig, and revelry. Worship, 

such as it was, showed the cheerful side of religion.Purgatory- 

opened the way to paradise, and purgatory could be abridged by Urn 
masses of the priest; nay, religion shed its benign influence even over 
the,temporal aflTairs of the devout Catholic, and a few Credos and 
Paternosters, a little holy water, ur an offering at the shrine of the 
patron saint, sufficient to avert many of the calamities of life. 
The silver tone of the convent bells, echoing from the mountains or 
stealing softly over the tranquil surface of the lake, preserved all 
within their sound from bad weather, ghgsts, enchantments, and even 
Satan himself. But this magic power they possessed not unless the 
priest first consecrated them to the Virgin—their peculiar patroness, 
and, as it were, ruler of the air. Bells about to be hung were carried 
*to the font, dressed out like a child to be baptized. Sponsors stood fur 
them, and in this guise, as in a real baptism, they<iwere sprinkled with 
water and smeared with chrism. **00 these occasions costly dinners 
wei:a g^en, and evenju poor villages one hundred gold crowns were 
sometimes sfjpnt on the deremony. Indulged with moderation, many 
of the relaxations abovb alluded to were innocent; but it must be 
admitted that they were carried to exqcvss in Geneva, and that the 
greatest dissoluteness of manners prevailed.^—Dyer, pp. 75-7. 

All this Was now to be rudely changed. ’ An oalh to observe 
the Confession already nicntiq|ned, and the 'Ppn Commaridinents 
appended to it, had l|een taken by the citizens, at,first collectively 
and afterwards individually (July, 1537). And"^ forthwith the 
clergy set about the work of moral revolution. 

‘ In their zeal (proceeds Mr, Dyer) they frequently overstepped the 
bounds of discretion, and confounded what was really innocent in the. 
same anathema with what was fundamentally vicioiiiv Cards and 
dancing, plays &nd masquerades, were absolutely prohibited ^ A ll 
holidays, except Sundays, were abolished, and that was observe!! VI th 
the strictness of the' flewish Sabbath. Marriage was orderfd to be 
seiemnized with as jittle show as possible. Instep of the joyous fete 
it had hitherto been^ it wa^converted into a purely religums ceremony^ 
and sanctified by a sermon. If the bride or her cotiiptmions adorit^ 
themseli^ in a* fashion contrary to what was evangelized, they were 
'{fClnished with imprisoriinent.* The church bells were dismauU^ and 
cast into cannon. The citizens were strictly enjoined to attend the 
sermans, and to be at home by nine o’clock in the evening; and 
tavern-keepers were ordese# to see'that their customers observed these 
regulations.*— Ibid., p. 78. 

A large body rose aip against a virtuoq^ness so intolerant of 
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cakes and ale. Some who had Bwom to the Confession began 
to complain that they had been compelled to - perjure them¬ 
selves. At the election of Syndics, the chief magistrates of the 
Republic, in February, 1538, the four successful candidates were 
all favourable to what Calvin styled the Libertine party; nay, 
one of them had lately been put to public penance for gross 
licentiousness. The malcontents invoked the arbitration of 
Berne, where the Reformation had been conducted with a 
somewhat gender hand, and several conferences took place— 
without any satisfactory result. In the mean time Calvin and' 
Furel preached loudly against the supineness of the government as 
to the enforcement of discipline; and on the 11th of March they 
were forbidden * to meddle with politics, or to speak of the 
-magistrates in the pulpit.* At the approach of Easter, the 
clergy were required to ^telebrate the Holy Communion with 
unleavened bread, after the usage of Berne. They refused 
not only to do tins, but to administer it at all in a city where 
such dissoluteness and disorder prevailed,; in defiance of* 
an edict which the magistrates issued on this refusal, prohibiting 
them to appear in the pulpit, €.?ch of them preached twice on 
Kaster-day, imdsting on the sacredness of thp ordinance, and»on 
the necessity of guarding it from profanatkm. On tl^e following 
day a sentence of banishment was passed against Calvin, Farel, 
and Couraud—an old blind minister, who had preached with 
great violence w'hen his brethren were forbidden to meddle with 
politics. They withdrew from the city, declaring that it was 
better to obey God than man. Calvin and Farel repaired to 
Berne, where they obtained the “intercession of the Bernese 
council. A synod which soon after met at Zurich, also exerted 
itself in their favour ; but their enemies at Geneva were not to 
be appeased, and the decree of their banishment was almost 
unanimously confirmed (May 22, 1538). 

After a short stay at Basle, Farel was appoin|ed minister afr 
Ncjif b4Uil, where he had laboured in former years, and Calvin . 
accepted an invitation to settle at Strasburg (then a free city of 
the empire) which' bad early embraced the Rcfuriuation, and w^ 
now the residettoo of Bucer, Hedio, and othei eminent divines. 
Here he wes appointed professor of^ theoh^y^, and became 
the pastor of the Fjrench congregation, composed in great part 
of persons whom his fame had attcacted to tire town. 

This period of his life was ime of comparative leisure, and is 
important gs to his litemry history. It was noFW that he fi»und 
time to expand his IvMitidion into a fi^**qnore considerable bulk 
than the first slight octavo. Now, too, appeared his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, the earliest of those exegetiral 

works 
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works on which his reputation as a writer is chiefly founded. 
To these are to be added his book De Ceena Domini, and his 
answer to Cardinal Sadolet, who had taken occasion .from the 
disorders of Geneva to advise its citizens to return to the unity of 
Rome. During this period Calvin also attended several con¬ 
ferences which were held with a view to the settlement of religicni. 
At the last of these^ the celebrated diet of Raiisbon, in 154C 
he was one of the representatives of Strasburg. But while his 
reputation was daily on the increase, be was oppressed by the 
cares of poverty. His stipend was small, and one attempt, at least 
to obtain an ^dilion to it was unsuccessful. Such were his necessi¬ 
ties that he wag obliged to sell his library— {Ejpp. 15 md 54). 

At this very time, however, he was looking out for a wife. 
It was not in bis nature to be romantic even in love; here is his 
list of requisites> * 

* The only beauty that ^tices me is, that she be chaste, obedient, 
humble, economical, patient, and that there be liopes that she will be 

* solicitous about my health.* 

Several ladies were suggested by bis friends { and it deserves to 
be noticed, as an instance of ^Scrupulousness which has seldom 
bc»n imitated by q)o^ular divines, that he objected to one o£ 
•them ‘ because he wq)S afraid that she might think too much of 
her birth and breeding *— {Henry, i, 408). At length his choice 
fell on Idelette de Bures^ the widow of a Flemish anabaptist 
whom he had converted. M. Audin tells us that she was ‘ black 
but comely, like the Spouse of the Canticles.* Beza describes 
her as ' gravis honestaque fitemina,* and adds the epithet ' lec- 
tissima* (Henry, if 413), which the ingenious Dr. Stebbing 
translates by * well-read !’ (i. 263.) Tt would seem that the lady 
brought her husband some property, as wc hear no more of his 
distresses. Their only child, a son, died in infancy.* 

In the meanwhile matters were going on badly at Geneva. The 
'party which had procured the banishment of the mfkiistcrs carried 
everything in its own way for a time. A comical vengeafAnmras 
•taken on the memory of poor Farel; a fryingpan flyed with 
farets was carried about the streets, 'comme pour dire,* says 
SiKMi,! ‘qu'ils avoient fricasse Farel.’ The reader may ask-^ 
What were farets f ll. Audin will tell him thataihey were *jn 

• With respectthe isgae of Cdviii'a marriage, his Rorltish detractors areas regard- 
less uf cuusistency as of aathority, SoiAe tell os that the heresiaroh s bed was cursed 
with a judicial baireuneis; others relate that a.ioa of his, liaving lieeii bitten by a mad 
dog,aiid havitig triedathe usual remedies in vain, was, by way of a last resource, sent 
by ^ father tu a church of St^ub^ where, after haring duly performed his devo* 
tioiis, tile youth Was, throu^ome iiiteroession uf thes(i>aiut, ‘cured of his double 
madness—the canine and die Calvinistic.’ This story has been versified by a sealous 
poet See Bayle, Art. Caltan, Notes H, S. 

f Hist, de Geneve, ii. 23, ed. 1733. 
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ne sals quel poisson;’ and be adds that * quand le poisson etait 
Cj^it, on le servait aux convives, ^ui mui^eaient ainsi Messire 
Farel tout bouiliant, au milieu de rires inextmgiiibles sur la chair 
coriace du pawre ministre* (i. 281). According to tHis account, 
the Genevese must have put themselves to a great deal of trouble 
and suffering, in eadng the unknown, mysterious, leathery fish for 
the sake of carrying out their indifferent joke. But the fact is, 
as we learn from Spon, that faret was nothing else than the 
Genevese name for a lamp-'mch; and, of course, the description of 
the banquet is entirely due to the biographer's lively invention. 
But there were worse things than the fricassee of \amp>wicks; 
wc read of indecent spectacles in the streets, violent affrays, and 
even worse scandals. It was in vain that the ministers who had 
taken the place of the exiles endeavoured to stem this disorder; 
and a general wish arose aiitong the more respectable inhabitants 
that Calvin might be recalled. * They saw,* says Hooker, 

* that his name waxed every day greater abroad, and that, 
together with his fame, their infamy was spread, which had so 
rashly and childishly ejected him.* They probably supposed, 
as the same great writer suggest!^, that he might now be found 
more willing than before to concede sometljing.* They, may, 
too, have felt some gratitude for the interest which hejhad shown < 
towards their Church by defending it against Sadolet. 

On the 20th of October, 1540, the Council passed a resolu¬ 
tion that Calvin should be invited to return. He was not, how¬ 
ever, disposed to come at the first bidding, ilt would seem 
as if he wished to make bis value felt; nor need we refuse at 
the same time to believe his professions of f.nwillingness again 
to encounter the troubles of a struggle with the multitude, and 
the possibility of renewed difficulties in dealing with the civil 
authorities. It was not until after repeated invitations from the 
Genevese—when they had employed the mediation of other 
reformed comlnunities—when Farel and Bucer had threatened 
hinp^^^^jh the curse of God in cose of his refusal, and had re¬ 
minded )uia of the story of Jonah—it wi^ not until after alK 
this that he agreed to resume his position. The decree of 
banishment o^ainst the ministers was reversed oii the 1st of May, 
1541; and omthe 13th of September Calvin re-entered Geneva 
with sometbihg like u jpublic triumph. Couraitd was by this time 
de^, and Farel remained at Neuf<^at<d. ^ 

A bouse and garden were provided for Calvin by the State. The 

■ - _ _- ■ -- - - - 

* Pref. to Kcd. Pol. c. li, § 4 (vol. i< ji. 363, 1336), We are »ur- 

prited Uiat Mr, Dyer hu dowueve alluded to HooVwr^ maalerly sketch of Calviu’e 
aistory. 
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situation commanded a magnificent view of the Leman lake and its 
background of mountains ; but to such beauties the Reforjner was 
utterly indiSerent. His salar;^ was fixed at fifty dollars, with twelve 
strikes of corn and two casks of wine. The givers regarded this 
as a handsome allowance (‘gage considerable’). Calvin was 
neither greedy nor luxurious, and, in addition to his wife’s 
means, found it sufficient for his wants. 

‘ The following was the ordinary routine of his indefatigable labou^ 
after his return. He preached every day during each alternate week'; 
thrice a-week he gave lectures in Theolog}'; he presided in the 
consistory euery Thursday; and every Friday, at the meetings for 
Scriptural discussion, held in 8t. Peter's Church, delivered almost a 
complete lecture. When it was not his week to preach, he had his 
books brought to him in bed at 5 or 6 o’clock in die morning, and 
dictated to an amanuensis. When it ^fas his turn to preach, he was 
always ready at the appointed hour [4 a.m. apparently] ; and, when 
he returned home, he eitlier went to bed again, or threw iilmself upon 
• it in his clothes to pursue his literary avocations. Yet, notwithstanding 
these multifarious pursuits, he found time to r^ply to the numerous 
letters which he received from all parts on subjects connected with 
theology and church-government.—p. 126.' 

cares and Bis <;orrespondence were indeed great and in¬ 
cessant. First and fifremost, the time was come for realizing that 
system of a Church which had long possessed his mind, and had 
already been set forth in the Institutions. A church be had 
defined as existing ' wherever the word of God is sincerely 
preached and heard, and the sacraments administered according 
to Christ's ordinance.’ Thf jurisdiction of the Church he held 
to be independent mid exclusive in things purely spiritual ; but 
he laid it down as an undoubted scriptural principle that all men 
are bound to submit to the established civil government—and that 
* spiritual liberty may very well consist with political servitude,’ 
, (Instit, iv. *20-1). We may, perhaps, be surprise^ to find such 
‘doctrine proceeding from the patriarch of puritanisni. There 
was, however, a reserve of the case in which the comiiiStit^ of 
* the magistrate shoiild be contrary to the wiU of God p and, al¬ 
though this exoeption contemplated only a passive refusal of 
compliance, it ap^ars<that Calvin looked on complacently wh€li 
his fu|lower4 in France afterwards extended its *^plicatioti 'to 
••jirined resistance or reb^lliop. In the clftirch were appointed 
the offices of preacher, doctor, deacon, and lay-elder. The 
divine institutiop of episcopacy was denied; but Calvin did not 
object*to the govenm^t of bishops in states differently coQsti>> 
tuted from his own httle republic; and be himself, during his 
lifetime, exercised a, more than episcop^ authority in Geneva. 
Unlike the more extreme party among nis Scotch admirers, he 

left 
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left to the State the patronage of ecclesiastical benefices. The 
government of the Ulmrch was vested in a consistory, com¬ 
posed of six iriinisters and twelve lay-elders. According to 
the constitution of tbis body, one of the syndics was to bo the 
president; but Calvin soon contrived to secure the presidency for 
himself, retained it throughout his life, and offered to bequeath 
it to Beza. The consistory met weekly, and took cognizance of 
doctrine and morals. Exclusion from the Lord’s table was 
the highest punishment which this tribunal could of itself Inflict, 
When spiritual punishments were insufficient, the offenders were 
banded over to the civil court, and were there'dealt with in no 
gentle way. It was a principle with Calvin that the Church was 
to be supported by the State, and that the latter should aid her 
censures by temporal penalties. In addition to all his labours 
in regulating the Church, he was employed to draw up a code of 
civil law; and here the lore which he had acquired at Orleans 
and Bourges was turned to account. The joint object of the , 
civil and the spiritual legislations was to establish a theocracy on 
the ancient Jewish model. CaUyn’s system, however, was more 
severe than that of Moses. Its^ punishments were gener^ly 
heavier; it inflicted death more frequently, and substituted more 
terrible for milder modes of execution. All manner of merri¬ 
ment was sternly put down. It was criminal to celebrate any of 
the abolished festh als, or to offer children for baptism after the 
names of popish saints. Some young persons were excommuni¬ 
cated for playing a twelfthnight game. Men were imprisoned for 
reading Ainadis de Gaul. Uncbastg.y of cve^^y shade was sternly 
punished.* One case is recorded of a person who had been 
sentenced to a whipping for adultery, and appealed to a higbesi 
court; this court, in revising the process, found that he had 
before been guilty of the same sin, and at once sentenced him to 
deatli (^Dyer, ib'iy. All kinds of blasphemy were visited with 
he a^ p enalties; and it was considered a blasphemy to speak 
agamir the foreignexs who had taken refuge at Genex'a for the 
sake of ^religion. Very beautiful,’ says Henry, (ii. 712) 'is 
the severity with wdiich parental authority was enforced.’ A's 
examples of this beauty, be mentions that one child was beheaded 
for striking |^is parents, and that another was condemned tp death 
for a mere attempt ixf strike his mother, and with difticulty escaped^*, 
the e.xtreme penalty. Witchcraft was zealously sought out. 

■r 

* Dr. Stnbbiiie fi. 362) transtates JSurerVi tMitl^w^tchcrBflt;' eia liedcrliches 
DiemtM^chen ’(t.«. a dinuhiite maidaenrant) by * a young female eiiigerat p. 365 
be put» legislature fw legislation, lu like iashiun ‘ Der Axrebtbare (the terrible) 
llichelien’ becomes 'the wr^>:hed Eichelieu.* (Geim. <s. 130 ; Kng. i. 160.) Hut 
oke I Jam satis* .. r 
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Within some' sixty years no fewer than a hundred and fifty 
suffered death for this crime. Spies or watchmen were esta¬ 
blished, wi^h charge to report to the consistory all breaches 
of discipline; and it may be easily believed that this insti¬ 
tution became subject to great abuses. There was an annual 
visitation of every house in the dty; not a quiet pastoral call, 
but a solemn inspection of the famUy by a minister and a lay- 
elder, with an inquisition into the habits of the members. To 
this was added in 1550 a system of catecbisiing front bouse to 
house. Attendance at sermons was rigidly insisted on. To 
laugh daring a «ermon was a matter which drew after it three 
days’ imprisonment, and the necessity of publicly asking pardon, 

* To impugn Calvin’s doctrine, or the proceetlings of the con¬ 
sistory, endangered life. For such offence a Ferrarese lady 
was condemned in 1559 to beg pardon of GjmI and the magistrates, 
and to leave the city in twenty-four hours, on pain of being be- 
^headed’ {Dyer, 144). 

,Tbe conclusion Dr. Henry’s remarks on this frightful 
severity is quite beyond us, but too curious to he omitted :— 

‘ An intelligent child once saidf when reading the Old Testament, 
“ If must require gfeat^ trust in God to put a man to death.” This 
Vas the preffoundust thing that could be uttered respecting capital 
punishments. And when it is seen how the Genevese legislation, 
whi^li had a minister of religion for its author, played with life, gne 
cannot help deejdy feeling that trust in God lay at the foundation of 
it all, and that Calvin*s sangttinary principle was grounded in Ms 
religim*-~-n. 79. , 

But what was thf effect bf all this discipline? Let us hear 
a recent Genevese antiquary of unquestioned learning;— 

* To those who imagine that Calvin did nothing but good I could 
produce our registers covered with records of illegitimate children, 
which were exposed in all ;[)arts of the town and country ; hidt'ous 

•trials for obscenity; wills in which fathers and mothers accuse their 
children not only of errors but of crimes; agreements before^otories 
^between young women and their lovers, in which the latter, m*the 
presence of the paretHs of their {laraniours, make them an allowance 
mr the educational of their illegitimate ofispritig. 1 could instance 
multitudes of forced marriages, in which the delinquents were con¬ 
ducted jrom the prison to the church; mothers who Abandoned their 
,^ildren to thd hospital, whilst they themselves lived lin abundance 
with a second husband ; bundled of lawsuits between brothers ; heaps 
of secret denunciations; men and women bitrnt fur witchcraft; sen- 
tet/ftes ef death iif frightM numbers; and all these things among th^ 
generStion nourished by»dfe mystic manna of (J)alvin.’* 

* Galifle, ‘Nutice* G^nualogiquei,’ quuted by Henry (ii. 79Jand tmnslated by Dyer 
(153). Some of the AiterdtAn records, publidu^ by'tfaejP]ialditig Club, ahow a curious 
I«rallel as to tbe efiecti of the old Presbyterian discipline iu 

During 
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During the years which followed his return to Geneva, Calvin 
was actively employed in controversy.with o|)poneutsof various 
kinds—Humanists, Anabaptists, astrolc^ers, * Nicod^mites,’ and 
others. He took a prominent share in the more general affairs 
of the Reformed Churches; he exerted himself in vain to prevent 
the scandal of a public breach between the Lutherans and the 
Zwinglians, or Sacramentaries; and he began to acquire a quasi- 
l^al authority over a large party in every country to which the 
Keformation had penetrated. But in the mean time he had to 
contend with no small difficulties in his own church at home. 
We have seen that the * Patriot’ party had been cealous in ejecting 
the Romish system as a doubly foreign tyranny—as subjecting them 
at once ti» Rome and to Savoy. They had been active in establish¬ 
ing the Reformation; and, Atui Perrin, their leader, bad himself 
been the bearer of the invitation by which Calvin was persuaded 
to return from esile. By this time, however* the Patriots began to 
find the ascendancy of the reformed clergy more intolerable than, 
anything that they had endured at the bandb of bishops or of dukes. 
There was much of a really scandalous kind in the morals of the 
upper classes: and now it appealed that the Consistory knew no 
respect of persons; that it was bent not,only on reformifig me, 
but on suppressing the most harmless annusementL The mi¬ 
nisters stormed from their pulpits against all who were obnpxious 
to them, denouncing them by name, loading both gentlemen and 
ladies wjith the most unsavoury epithets, and ransacking history, 
alike sacred and profane, for odious parallels : and as the title of 
Patriots was naturally a recomm^dation of the party, Calvin 
endeavoured to more than neutralise it by substituting that of 
Libertines ,—thus mixing them up with a pantheistic sect so called* 
whose doctrines were both blasphemous and immoral.* We shall 
probably not be far wrong if we suppose that, while some persons 
were Libertines in both the senses, the greater part of the political, 
parly liad no other connexion with the speculative Libertines than 
a ei^^on dislike of Calvin and his system. 

Amopg the Patriots was one I^erre Amefaux, a man of wealth^ 
and member of the Council of Two Hundred. « Information w4s 
given that this person, at a supper in his own bouse, had spoken 
disrespectfully of Calvin. He was committed to prison, and 
after two months wfas brought to ,tria\, before the'ormViary cotmtkm. 
cz7,t~-two ministers, who had been amimg his gnests, having been 


' * Ttie libwtim oj^iniom were fatkiondble in FeSuw; and Calvin had' sope un¬ 

pleasant correspondence witK bis old patronees, tbe Queen of Navarre, because she 
entertained two preacbecs of the sect. 

t Tbm were three enuno^ at Geneva: this (connsting of twentp-Bve members), 
the Sixty, and the T]rD,.lianOred. 

deposed 
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deposed from office in the mean time. Ameanx apologised 
for the worde which bad escaped him, and pleaded }hat he 
uttered them when heated with wine. In addition to the impri¬ 
sonment which he had already endured, he was sentenced to a 
fine of sixty dollars. Calvin, however, appeared before the 
Council at the bead of the ministers, and demanded that the 
sentence should be cancelled as too mild. 

^By a second sentence Ameaux was condemned to die degrading 
punishment called the amende Itonorahle ; namely, to parade the town 
in his shirt with bare head and a lighted torch in his hand, and to 
finish by making en his knees a public acknowledgment of his con¬ 
trition .’—DyeVf 203. 

By this affair (1.546) Calvin found his influence strengthened, 
and he proceeded to make an unsparing use of it. 

We have already mentioned Ami Perrin as the chief of the 
Patriots. Cah-in usually speaks of him by the name of Ccernr — 
, probably in allusion to his office of captain-general. He adds 
by turns the epithets Somictis and tragicus, and represents him as 
a vain, noisy, swaggering man. , Perrin’s wifd was the daughter 
of Fabri, a prominent memflhr of the Patriot party, and is 
descrified by Calvih ag a ‘ prodigious fury.’ While the goventt- 
ment of Greneva was^ endeavouring to prepare the way for the 
Reformer’s return by enforcing a somewhat rigid discipline, 
Madame Perrin had been sentenced to penance for her love of 
dancing and a relapse into the diversion of Herodias’ daughter 
now brought her under the notice of the Consistory. The offence 
had been committed at a weeding, and Perrin himself had been 
guilty in the same \i^y. He left Geneva for a time, but on his 
return he was imprisoned. Stories of adultery were at the same 
time brought up against bis father-in-law Fabri. Madame Perrin 
was tried for her dancing, and, having behaved contumaciously, 
.she was thrown into close confinement, from wi^ich, liowever, 
she contrived fo make her escape. 

Next day a letter full of violent threats was found in Ciini^in's 
*pu]pit. Suspicion fhll on a * Libertine * named Gruet^ one of 
Aie grounds wassthat he, like <ithers of his party, had arrayed 
his nether man in slashed breeches—a fashion repugnant to Cal¬ 
vin’s t^fte, afid indicative, it seems, of a leaning^o the interest 
m. 4 ^ Berm. Although tha^ payer did not appear to be in Grnet’s 
hand, objectionable writings were found in his house. Perhaps 
th^ most damnipg document was a copy of Calvin’s book against 

-L-_i-—p-^^— -- 

* Dr. Stebbing fsib u^ltM tbii was * before her coDfbmon' (i. 330). It would Ite 
intereating to know that ligbt-beeled and vebeinetit ladjr ever wat * converted,* in 
the Calviniitie aeme of the word; but unluckily the Gbrouin meant ' before bit [t. e. 
Calvin't] return.’ 

Libertines 
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libertines and Anabaptists, in the margin of which the ‘ Liber¬ 
tine’ had written ^ TovJt^s folios' The unhappy man was tor¬ 
tured twice a day for a month; be confessed that h^ had placed 
the threatening letter in the church, but would not discover any 
accomplices. He was sentenced to death on a cumulative charge 
of blasphemy, infidelity, treason, and speaking ill of Calvin, and 
was beheaded on July *2G, 1547. There can be no doubt that 
Gruet’s opinions merited grave reprobation; additional evidence 
of this was afforded three years afterwards, when a book against 
revealed religion was discovered in a garret of his house; but as 
little can it be doubted that bis punishment wa^ atrbeious. 

In April, 1549, Calvin lost his wife, whom he lamented with 
decency, but does not appear to have greatly missed. A few 
weeks later Geneva recei^d within its walls a person who was 
destined to play a conspicuous part in its history. Theodore 
de llcze was born at Vezelay, in 1519. He had been known to 
Calvin at Bourges, and subsequently led the life of u gay, 
accomplished, dissipated man of the world. A severe illness, 
however, changed his views, and he had married a woman 
with whom he liad before cohabiSbd. Calvin procured for him a 
professorship at Lausanne, and directed Jiinl in his theological 
reading. Beza soon became the Refbrnter's most 'confidential 
friend. He seconded him in controversy, and took up opponents 
whenever Cahin grew tired of tliem; he succeeded him in no 
inconsiderable part of his authority, both at Geneva and abroad; 
he edited some of his works, and wrote his lil'e with more of 
friendship than of candour. « 

We have not room for the history of the C^isensus IHffurinus, or 
Concordat by which the Church of Zurich, rising above the doctrine 
of a mere commemoration in the Eucharist, which it had derived 
from Zwingli, accepted, in 1549, the definition of Calvin, and 
acknowledged that the consecrated elements convey to the faithful, 
receiver the liody and blood of his Redeemer.** Nor can. we 
entWHfnto details of the case of Bolsec, who provoked Calvin by 
questioning his doctrine of predestination, add was in consequence 
banished from Geneva, with a threat of a whipjiing if he shouRl 
venture to return (1551). A more celebrated contest now 
demands our Attention. * , 

_1._«__r- 

* Bishop Cosin says as to Colviu's doctrine on this subject, ‘ His words are such— 
so coiifurniable to the style and mind of the ancient Fathert-*that no Catholui^ro' 
Vestant would wibh to use oiw other' I'fUmujbsteadiation). Calwi'^s doc¬ 

trine, in short, apjwais to hav% agreed with that of tlie Anglican Church as to the de- 
finiiioti of the sacramental grace in itnelf; but an importauf diltereiice arises from the 
manner in which hie UoctriM of Pretlcatination crosses Hhat of the Eucharist. (See 
Mdhler, Symbotik, eo. Mainx, 1H43.) 
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There lived at Geneva a Frenchman, of the name of William 
Trie, He had fled from Lyons on account of relig-ion, }>ut he 
kept up a correspondence with a relation named Arneys, who 
resided in that city and was a zealous Romanist. Arneys. in one 
of his letters, reproached the Genevan Church as being without 
order or discipline; to which Trie replied, on the 26ili of 
February, 1553, that false doctrines and heresies were carefully 
repressed at Geneva; and, by way of retort, he went on to say 
that, while men were cruelly persecuted and slain in France for 
embracing the pure doctrine of Scripture, the most horrible blas¬ 
phemies wer# vented in that country with impunity. No farther 
off from Arneys than Vienne (he stated) there lived a man who 
had published a book subversive of the very foundation of the faith; 
and he enclosed the first sheet of the ^ork as a specimen. 

The person thus denounced was known by the name of Ville- 
neuve. He had settled at Vienne about twelve years before, 
.under the wing of the archbishop, who had formerly been his 
pupil : he lived in hfs patron’s palace, enjoyed the appoint¬ 
ment of physician to the city, and was distinguished for his 
medical skill. In an edition of*'t^toleniy he had questioned the 
ancient*fertiUty of Jldoly Land; but the passage bad been 
cancelled in a later ijnpression, and although there were some 
suspicious matters in a Latin Bible which he bad edited, he 
lived on good terms and in good repute with the monks and clergy 
around him. 

This jterson,’however, had an earlier history, of which his 
ecclesiastical neighlM)urs wer^ignorant; and during his residence 
at Vienne he had found leisure for em])loyments which they 
little suspected. His real name, as Trie informed Arneys, was 
Michael Servetus, and under that name he had many years before 
been somewhat notorious. 

, Miguel Servede was bom at Villanueva, in Aragjcm, in 1509, 
the .year of Cafvln’s birth. He studied law at Toulouse, and at 
the same time paid much attention to theology. The wriffn^s of 
the German reiV>rmei% failed to satisfy his craving after povelty; 

adopted antitiinitarian opinions, and, finding himself unsafe 
at Toulouse, fled into •Germany, where, before completing his 
twenty-^econd’^ear, he publislied a work ‘ Dc Trinitafis Erroribus.’ 
*Xhe hetenxloxy of this pro^uetjon was rendertsd more offensive by 
the levity of the author’s tone. He soon discovered that his no- 
tiojjs were as dist^teful to the Protestants of Germany as to the Ho- 
man*^; and after publishing at Hagenau two dialc^ues, in which* 
he developed his h^illsies still further, he*adopted the name of 
Villnneuve (in allusifyi to his birthplace), and became a student 
of physic at Paris (1532). We have already ^en that he chal- 

Jen»yed 
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lenged Calvin to a disputation in ]&^4, and did not Iceep bis 
appointment. Since that time he had travelled in Italy; he 
had lectured at Paris with great applause, but had quarrelled 
with the faculty of physicians, and had in consequence retired 
from the capital; and, after various adventures, he had established 
himself at Vienne in 1540. The originality of his genius and 
the variety of bU acquirements had been displayed in several 
publications, not without some manifestations of vanity, arrogance, 
and a diseased love of innovation. 

F(jr jears Servetus brooded over a work which he entitled 
* Restitutio Christianismk' He imagined that th§ Millennium 
was at haml, and that he was destin^ to play a leading part in 
the enlightenment of mankind. He held that the angels in the 
prophetic part of the Ap'tcalypse were so called only by a me¬ 
taphor—tliat men were meant, and that he himself was the 
Michael wlm should triumph over the dragon of the Papacy. In 
1546 he submitted bis manuscript to Calvin. It was not in the 
character of either party that the difiCsrences between them should 
he calmly discussed. Calvin, broke off the correspondence, 
referring Servetus to the ‘ Instilfution *■ for any information which 
he might require; and Servetus in return sent him a copy of that 
work with bitter manuscript notes. " 

Calvin signified his rejection of correspondence witli Servetus 
in a letter to a common friend. He expressed in this letter a 
faint hope that the Spaniard might come to a better mind; and 
on the very same day be wrote of him to Farel as follows:— 

‘ lie offers to come hither if I vill allow him; but I am un¬ 
willing to give any pledge; for if he docs come, and my authority 
be of any avail, 1 will never sutler him to depart alive.’* 

The manuscript which had been sent to Geneva was not 
returned ; hut Servetus either had kept a duplicate or re-written 
the whole—and in 1552 it was secretly printed at, Vienne. ^Tiiier^ 
wa,s ^^9 attempt to circulate it there; but copies were seht to 
various cities at a distance, and one of th^m fell into the hands 
of CaMn. There is no doubt that from him Trie derived the 
information which he gaVe to Arneys, and it'is most likely that 
Calvin prompted that communication." Be this ,as it may, the 
Reformer soon tool^ a more open part in the affair. 

Arneys laid before the ecclesmsttcal authorities of Lyons 

* Dr. Henry boldly aUemfits to eX|>)ain away these wordsau a mere * outbtsek of 
IKtssion,' and tfaerefore unmeanini;. lie telle m inferences of Calvitiie«enemies 

ore ' a^urd, since, if he haft reaUy wished the death oNKcpetus, he would assuredly 
have influenced him to come to Geneva* (iii. 134 lint n was not in Calvii/s power 
to do so without telling a direct Ihlsehood; fur it is evident, from the words quoted in 
the text, tivat Servetus >«d aiksd whether it would be sofa to go to Genera. 

letter 
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letter which he had received from Geneva. The so-called Ville- 
neuve was examined in conifequenc&^bat nothing^ was discovered 
to criminate him—and the inquisiten'. Ory, with a view of gtaining 
further information, desired Arnoys to write to Trie, and ask fer the 
remainder of.the heretical book. Trie readied that he could not 
send it, but he enclosed some papers in the handwriting of Ser- 
vetus. These, he said, Calvin had given him, although reluctantly, 
and only in order to save him from the reproach of« levity ’ in 
making the charge which he bad preferred ; and he held out a 
hope that more might be obtained from the same quarter. 

After some further correspondence between Arneys and his 
kinsman, Dr. Villftneuve was decoyed into prison at Vienne, on the 
4th of April, 1553. He was examined the following day, when 
he denied his identity with Servetus, and gave an account of 
himself, which was chiefly made up oftflumsy falsehoods. Some 
prmteil leaves with marginal notes in manuscript were then pro¬ 
duced—a part of the copy of Calvin’s ♦ Institutions,’ which Ser- 
•vetus had sent to the ajithor. The crafty Inquisitor begged the 
prisoner to explain the meaning of some passages; be fell into 
the snare : he found that he ha^,thus admitted ithe authorship of 
the Qotes—and in vain attempted to recover himself. 

, Next'day he was questioned as to certain letters which he had 
written to Calvin, and* which were now brought forward. His 
answers were inconsistent and unsatisfactory, and he was remanded 
to prison. He contrived, however, to supply himself with money, 
and on the follj^wing day (April 7) he made his escape, 'j’hc 
process against him was contipued in his absence. He was con* 
demned to be burnt 1^ a slow^re; and this sentence was executed 
on bis efligy. 

About the middle of July a traveller entered Geneva, and took 
up his abode at a small inn. Although alone and on foot, he 
was evhlently a man of superior manners. After remaining at. 
the ij(n nearly^ a month he was about to set for Zurich, 
whew he was suddenly arrested in the name of Uie Council. 
Xhe traveller was Servetus, who had lingered in France since 
t^e time of his escape from Vienne, and was now on his way 
KT Naples, where4ie intended to }>ractise as a physician. It is 
not known how he was Vliscovered; perhaps he bad been recog¬ 
nised \ahile listening to Calvin’s preaching; but however this 
•^jany be, Calvin avoWs himself the cause of hfs arrest. 

One Nicolas Lafontalne, who had changed his profession from 
cookiyy to theology, undertook the part of accuser, and pro- 
duce(k»a paper of ariicles, drawn u|> by Calvifh. In this* 
Servetus was cbargira with the publication of heretical books, 
with maintaining his opinions in an offensive manner, and with 
defaming Calvin, and through him the doctrine of the Genevan 
• • Church. 
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Church. He admitted his identity, and the authorship of the 
works, but said that be did not think he had blasphemed ; he 
professed to acknowledge the Trinity—though in a sense differ¬ 
ent from that usually received; and as to his befaafiour towards 
Calvin, he attempted a justification. 

On th«S fifth day of the examination Calvin took the place of 
the quondam cook as accuser. He argued with Servelus on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and drew fit»m him an avowal of pan¬ 
theistical tenets, such as * that tfie Divinity resided not only in 
stocks and stones, but in the very devils themselves.’* Servetus 
also acknowledged a disbelief in infant baptism —and this opinion 
was especially likely to raise an odium againstliim in days when 
anabaptism went hand in hand with antinomian and communistic 
principles. But he rejected with abhorrence the imputation of 
denying the immortality of*the soul. 

The severity of his imprisonment was now increased. He 
complains that he is eaten up ^ tout vif ’ by vermin, and that he is 
in distress both for food and for clothing., In the mean time thc‘ 
pul})its of Geneva resounded with denunciations of his heresies. 

On the '28rd of August the ci^se was handed over to the pro- 
cureur-general. Servede protested agains^ this. He.alW’ged 
that a criminal proseemtion for matters otf doctrine yas unknown 
to the ancient church—that he had committed no offence within 
the territory of Geneva—and he begged that, as a foreigner, he 
might be allowed the assistance of an advocate. His request was 
refused, ajpd the trial went on. , 

On the 31st of August an officer from Vienne appeared, and 
desired that the heretic might be^iven up to him. On being 
asked whether he would return to Vienne, Servede threw himself 
on the ground, and entreated with tears that he might be judged 
at Geneva. A fortnight later he requested that his case might be 
•referred to the Two Hundred ; but Calvin, fearing the influence 
of the patriot Perrin (who had returned, and wps now syndic)* 
witli^at body, contrived to keep the matter in the hands of the 
Ordinary Council, which was much more under his own direc» 
tion—‘though not k» absolutely as Mr. Dyer supposes. ^ 

A paper of offensive propositions from the wofks of Servetus was 
drawn up by^Calvin. On these the accu‘sed made ^hort remarks. 
Calvin then annexed a refutation, and Servetus rejoined in notes 
which Mr. Dyer describes as ‘ veigr iuksolent,*^ and almost like t&rf* 
productions of a madman.’ In fact the unfortunate man was 
wrought up to such a pitch of excitement tbat^he seems iMwilly 

^-:-^-----»----Ij*,,-- 

* This is Culvin’s statement, but tius words do not appht” in the original record of 
the trial (si*e Ilenrj', iii. 1.57 ; Dyer, 8.11). 

t He himself was, or wishsfl to be, baptized at the age'bf thirty, after ftie example of 
our Lord—bolding rhat,'befor« that age the sacrament was ineffectual (Dfeu 305). 

to 
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to have been master of himself. To this must be ascribed the 
strange passionate outbreaks of which we repeatedly read in the 
accounts of his trial, and the frantic attempt to change plaoes with 
Calvin, by denouncing him to the Council as * a false ac’cuscr, a 
persecutor, jand a heretic,’ and demanding that the reformer’s 
estate should be handed over to himself, as a. compensation for 
his sufferings and losses. ; 

The document which has been described was submitted to the 
judgment of the Swiw churches and cities. This was the act of 
the Council, for Calvin wished to finish the affair without calling 
in any other opinion than that of Geneva. The replies were of 
greater or lefs severity : that from Zurich was the m(»st decided, 
but even it did not mention death as the suitable punishment. 
The letters of some individual divines, however, served as a bloody 
comment on the less distinct official doauments. Bullinger advised 
that Servetus shcmld be put to death. Calvin had written to Farel 
while the trial was pending, ‘ I hope*^ the sentence will be capital, 
•but desire the severity of the punishment to be abated.’ Farel’s 
reply was, * In desiring a mitigation of his punishment, you act the 
pan of a friend towards a man has been your greatest enemy.* 
Th;|g was said not in praise, but by way of espostulating against 
^ny sucli ultra-humanity! 

On receiving the opinions of the cities and churches, the Ordi¬ 
nary Council referred the question of the sentence to the Sixty; 
and that body, after a three days’ debate, decided for death 
(October 26). Perrin made a vain attempt to appeal to the 
council of Two Hundred. ^ 

The old imperial ^w, whi^ prescribed burning as the punish¬ 
ment of heresy, was still unrepealed. Calvin states that he exerted 
himself unsuccessfully to obtain fur Servetus some mitigation as to 
the manner of execution. 'I’he circumstances of the application 
are unknown *, perhaps the Council may liavc reminded him that 
Jje lurfl retained the law as a part of the Genevan/x>de when it 
was^quite in hfs power to alter it. ^ 

The announcement that he was to be burnt alive next morning 
struck the Spaniard with horror. He was silent for a tnoment, 
smd then broke out into wild bowlings, mixed with cries for mercy. 
A similar scene took pl^e on tbemorning of the execution, when 
the sentence w^ read to him in form. 

• On that inorniiigT he solicited an interviei/ with Calvin, for the 
purpose, he said, of asking his forgiveness. The Reformer dc- 
clai:^ that he had never acted against him from any private mo¬ 
tives ^Mbat be bad t^d tb reclaim him from his ernSrs, until the* 
violence of Servetus^^ced him to desist; and he ended by advis- 

* That i^ero can mean Itnthiuf; l<>«s abown by M%Dyer (3311), agaiuat Henry, 
who bas lenJercd ir, IcA ntetne (1 tkiuA or cxpecl). 
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in{^ him to beg forgiveness of God for his blasphemies. Finding 
his exhortations vain, Calvin left the prigop. 

As the Genevan ministers had t^en parties in the trial, it was 
considered unseemly that any member of their body should attend 
Scrvetus to the stake. Calvm had, therefore, requested Farel to 
come from Neufchatel for the sad office. With the remembrance 
of FareVs late letter in our minds, we cannot admire the choice 
of a spiritual adviser; and Farel's behaviour was such as might 
have been expected-—zealous, indi^reet, and inconsiderate towards 
the sufferer. The agony of Servetus was long protracted; with 
his last breath he Uttered a loud cry to the Saviour for mercy, 
expressed in words which showed that he persis'ted in his heresy. 

And now what shall we say of Calvin*s concern in this tragedy ? 

Whatever we may say, we shall have Dr. Henry’s authority 
with us. The good man thinks that the execution of Servetus was 
right—and that it was wrong ; that it was a fearful sin—and a noble 
act of virtue; that it agreed with, and that it was opposed to, the 
spirit of Christianity; that Calvin was tlj|e main spring of the 
whole proceeding—and that he had nothing to do with it except 
as a mere official instrument; tl»j he acted unwillingly, as in a 
matter of clear and unavoidable but painful duty—and that he a^ted 
from private resentment, against his deliberate convictions; thaU 
he gloried in the deed—and that he thought of it with shame and 
remorse to his dying hour.* If we demur to the biographer’s 
confident expectation that his account of the case will for ever 
completely silence all objectors (iii. Pref, p. v. ,and p. 98), it is 
not without some countenance from,Dr. Henry himself. 

In the first place, the whole proceeding liable to tlie objec¬ 
tion which was advanced by Servetus himself—-that he did not 
belong to the jurisdiction of Geneva, and had committed no offence 
within the territory of the republic. Dr, Henry replies that 
Calvin ‘ was a reformer of The Church, not of the little diminu¬ 
tive church erf Geneva only.* But, perhaps, son^p persousimay* 
questii^ whether a self-assumed papacy warranted the negl^ of 
the usual laws of justice. . 

___s__!_____ 

* From the fact that in bia last will Calvin expresseil coiitriiloii for tiui^ Dr. Hen^ 
argues (iii. 204) that, since bis life bad been so holy, lie can only have meant to speak 
of thing's wbidt sAimed right when he did them, but as to which bad since altered 
ins views, and that tlie buuiing of Servetus was one of these. A stt.'ange pasjage for a 
Christiiiii to write, especially for an * evaii^ical ^ preachA! Some of Dr. Henrips* 
remarha might really be supposed to be trmdealj'-if we could venture to suspect him 
of irony. Thus he says that wlien * men hearih i^wy day of horrible murders of holy 
coul'essors in Francs, Italy, and Spain, ... it mi]^it have aeeht^ ridieulffusH(r^ivt 
'such a man live*'! (iii. Id? :^comp. Dyer, d5S). Agsiii it is said as to the eSpressiou 
quoted above from Covin's letter to Farel, that * it means't*>Iy that, if Servetus should 
fiersevere in his blasphemy, he must really die. . . . Calvin only wished for a re¬ 
cantation ’ (iii. IAS). But wfio has ever said anything ilorse of him than that, at lie 
could not grt a recantation, be burnt the mant 

Again, 
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Again, when M. Audin raves against Calvin as if his own Church 
had ^ever put any one to death on account of religion-T-conve- 
nicntly forgj^tting that a slow fire was ready for Servetus at Vienne 
if he bad chosen to return instead of staving at Geneva—Dr. 
Henry roundly tells us that,Calvin and the Genevan Council had 
no responsibility in the matter; that the burning was really the 
act of the Romish Church,,from which they had learnt their prin¬ 
ciples of intolerance! (iii. p. 5^08.) But surely, when so much 
of the Romish system was rejected, some reason ought to be shown 
why these jfrinciples of intolerance were retained. Surely a man 
who had so boldly revolutionized the whole traditional system of 
the Church—one who professed to rest all bis doctrine and prac¬ 
tice so exclusively on Holy Scripture—might have found there, if 
he had been disposed to seek for the]|p, some grounds for a dif¬ 
ferent treatment of religious error—grounds considerably clearer 
and more decided than those on which he built some of his most 
cherished opinions. And that he did not—that he preserved this 
part of Romanism white he rejected the rest—must, we think, be 
ascribed to the fact that he found it congenial to his own charac¬ 
ter. The traditional practice mSy indeed be alleged to palliate the 
coniSuciofourown Refo^mersin burning Joan Bocher* and George 
Van Pare; hut we cannot admit it as any excuse for one who had 
cast off tradition so violently as Calvin—for one whose own ori¬ 
ginal legislation liad been so fearfully severe. 

Calvin felt and vehemently denounced the iniquity of the per¬ 
secutions against the Reformers. His earliest work was a plea for 
toleration ; even during the process against Servetus he writes to 
Farcl, inveighing against the cruelties which were exercised on 
their brethren in France. But with what justice could he com¬ 
plain of these things if he himself used similar severities against 
those who disagreed with him ? 

It may be argued that the offence of Servetus belonged to a 
diffej^ent class'from that of the French Protestants, since he 
denied the very foundation of the faith, and maiutairfbd his 
opinions with blasphrtny. But the Heforniers had industriously 
jjyprived themselj^'es of the right to use this plea. For if, as tliey 
continually asserted, the, consecrated host was a god for the Ro¬ 
manists, their* own usual language on the subject of the mass 
_!_- 1 - 

* Mr. Dyer aiigge»tg tliat Calvin’s influence may Lave had aumclliing to do with 
this case, as in his ceielirateU letter to the Protector Somerset lie had advised llte ])ijtiish- 
roeid: oj* Papists and Anabaptists by the sword (28a). Tlie suggestion is platuible; 
and the example of Calvirt liad yet more to do with the burning of Ute Ariatu,' 

Legg.it and Wighimuu, in,V^ reign of James I., sis to which there are two very dis¬ 
graceful letters of thePufitan Arclibishup Abbot in tliu Kgertoii I’apers, But we are 
sorry to tind that Mr. Dyew repeats the story of Cranyier’s having urged Edward 
VI. to sign tlie death-warrant of Joan Bocher, wliicli has iseets exposed by Mr. Brure 
in his Preface to H. Hutchinson's works, published hy,llie Parker .Society. 
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inust have been no less detestable to Romanists than the blas¬ 
phemies of Servetus to believers in the Trinitarian doctrine. 
The difference, therefore, was one which Romanists could not be 
expected to recognise. * 

A bove nil, let it not be said that the age must bear the blame. 
The age was one in which a new religious light had sprung up. 
The volume of Scripture was open, and was studied with eyes 
which had no prejudice in favour of tfadititsp. The principle of 
toleration bad been asserted—among others by Calvin himself in 
his earlier days; and although the punishment of Scrvetus was ap¬ 
proved by men eminent in the Reformation—^suclj. as lyf elanchthon, 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, and Ballinger*—it was heard of by the con¬ 
temporaries in general with horror; it drew forth protests even in 
the brief interval between the time when the sentence began to 
be foreseen and that of its*^execution; and no sooner was it con¬ 
summated than voices were raised against it—some in rude anger 
and some in the calmness of deep sorrow—which the defences 
of Calvin and his adherents could neither confute nor silence. 

N or can we leave unnoticed Calvin’s own more especial share 
in the affair. On receiving a ma^script from Servetus in friendly 
confidence, he utters a threat against the life«of the authcir. *110 
keeps his eye on him for seven years, ge^^s intelligence as to his 
motions from spies or treacherous friends, and at length (as it would 
seem) instigates an accusation against him before the authorities 
of a church which lie himself believes to be the anti-Christ of 
Scripture. ^ With a show of reluctance, he supplies materials for 
the prosecution; and when Servetus has made bis escape, he 
causes him to be arrested in a city li^here he: had done no wrong, 
and which he was about to quit as a peaceful traveller. He is the 
soul of all the proceedings against him ; he makes the use of lan¬ 
guage offensive to himself a count in the deadly indictment; he pre¬ 
vents an appeal to a higher tribunal, because this might have been 
less unfavourable to the accused ; be allows himself«to be renundedh 
of his personal enmity as a reason for suffering the law to take its 
course ip all its barbarity; he chooses the ipan who had used this 
argument to be the spiritual attendant on the victim at the stak^. 

Dr. Henry (iii. p. 215) very Germanically suggests a tercesT- 
tenary celebMtion of the death of Servetus—that^he citizens of 
Geneva, ‘ if pure evangelical comdetions find a plane in thehr heart/ 
should go in 1853 to the height oT Cfiampef, and there, on the'*' 
spot where the Spaniard suffered, shoedd erect a pillar with the 
inscription'*— To all Defenders of Fait^, of FreMam of 
of Conscience. We cSin imagine a comicaK^arty of synijfhfhtsers 
assembled from various countries on4he occl^on ; but we venture 

* W> regret to suy Uiat mr own groUest divine of thoee d»y« appears to speidc of it 
with complacency (./crc/, ed. farker Sorlety, iii. 

to 
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to doubt whether, with the respectable exception of one ' preacher 
and seminary-inspector * from Berlin, the company will be much 
disposed to bless the memory of Calvin. 

At the very time while the trial of Servetus was in prog^ress, 
an attempt Was made against the disdpline esthblished at Geneva. 
One Benhelier, who had been excluded from the communion 
about a year and a half before, petitioned the Council for restora¬ 
tion ; and the Two Il^ndre^ decided that it was in the power of the 
Ordinary Council to ^rant this, independently of the Consistory. 
Calvin behaved with energ^y on the occasion. Having: failed in 
an attempt to obtain a reversal of the decision, he ascended the 
pulpit on the day of the quarterly communion, the first Sunday 
in September, and, after discoursing on the reverence due to the 
sacrament, concluded by declaring himself resolved to die ‘ rather 
than reach forth the lioly things of Grod to those who have been 
branded as his revilers.’ So great was the impression produced 
that Perrin privately sent a message in the church to dissuade 

* Berthelier from offering himself as a communicant, 

A time of troubles followed this triumph. The affair of Ser¬ 
vetus gave Calvin’s enemies an^dvantage. Such was his unpo- 
pulwit};, that he was lepeatedly insulted in the streets ; the 
Libertine party becaiq^ audacious in its disorders; the council 
exercised a censorship on the printing of the reformer’s writings; 
and the influence of Berne was used against him. A change 
took place, however, on the expiration of Perrin's syndicate. The 
council of Two Hundred now became more favourable to Calvin. 
A large admission of refugees to the rights of citi/.ensbip was 
carried against all opfK>sition,4ind greatly strengthened his hands ; 
and an attempt of the Libertines to effect u revolution ended in the 
utter ruin of their party. Several of them were captured and 
executed, and sentence of death was passed f)n those who had 
escaped, among whom were Perrin and Berthelier. 

• • Ttie remainder of C'alvin's life was undisturbed* by fiolilical 

• oppi^silion. Theological contests however t ontiiiued to tlie end. 
At one time fie had .to repress manifestations, of anti trinitarian 
heresy among the Italian refugees; it was found that some {m^t- 
^ns had rather been attracted to the opinions of Servetus by his 
constancy ihai^ deterred trom them by his punishineait. 1 n other 
quarter^, he had tojdefend his rigid system ^)f predestination;* 

* Itwell known lliat Cul^n applie* the term *horribile’ lo ihe Uecje** of re¬ 
probation which ilia system tesenlli (inatit. iii. 23, 7), M. Audin finds fattit with 
sam#Pajteatattts who iBterpret this epithet as meaaing ‘ qui fait 6p<iuvanter,' and saya 
that thqi'ji^font preuve d’une i^nunilice profonde dr la lan^nr Lalinr, ov d'une iuaigue 
tnauvaise foi' (i. 363). interpreiatiMii ia fully supporml by Calvin’s use of the 

word elsewhere. Thus in hiaCoaimeatary on Matt. xin. 10, we have 'Hucapectant 
illiB hwribiles mins apud JeStiam.’ The Heformpr’s inisd wm indred so constituted 
that he eoultl not see anything * horrible ’ or mtiraNy showing*tii fhe decree which he 
ascribed to the Almighty. • 

>» and 
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and for some years he had a very angpry controversy with West- 
phal on the subject of the Eucharistic doctrine. This extreme 
Lutheran’s tone appears to have been very offensive—he spoke 
of our Marian sufferers as martyres diahoK; and hfs party bad 
excited just indignation by its inhumanity towards the English 
exiles in Germany; moreover, it must be considered that the 
use of the Latin language is dangerous to the politeness of even 
the most gentlemanlike controversialists, and consequently that 
hestia, cants, caaiU mortuus, asinuSf simia, porciis^ nebulo, mmtiris, 
and the like, svith which Calvin profusely embellished his pages, 
need not be taken in all the naked grossness of tbe vernacular 
terms which answer to them. But, making ml allowances for 
provocation and for idiom, the violence of Calvin must be con¬ 
demned as outrageous* It gave general disgust, even to his in¬ 
timate friends. Bullinger remonstrated earnestly and repeatedly; 
nay, Farel’s almost blind admiration was disturbed. Here again, 
however, as usual, good Dr. Henry is on both sides. Pie praises 
Calvin for moderation, and yet he collects* from the tracts an an- 
tliology of hard words which he does not pretend to justify. And 
it is quite ludicrous to read the *J»iographer’s eulogies on the zeal 
for peace and unity by which the reformer profpsscd to bq aqimried. 
No doubt Calvin wished for unity among the churches of the Re 
formation; but the foundation which he proposed for this unity 
was a doctrine of his own devising. No doubt he wished the 
Lutherans and the Zwinghans to approach each other by mutual 
concessions; but the point to w'hich each party \sas to be brought 
by concekion, waa precisely that at which he himself already 
stood. And the language in which he expressed his desire for 
peace w’as worthy it( the late Peace Congress. 

In 1558 and the following year a Gymnasium and a Theological 
College were established at Geneva. The funds necessary for the 
foundation were chiefly supplieil by the munificence ot Borini- 
vard, ‘the prisoner of Chillon.’* It was Calvin’s ^earnest endea-= 
vour to supply these institutions with teachers of eminent learning. 
The rectorship of the college was conferred on Bftta, who, with 
other members of the Calvinistic party, had lately been obliged .*0 
leave Lausanne in ct>n8cquencc (»f disputes as to predestination!' 

The ReforiUier’s fame and influence were now at their height. 
Hooker, in one of ,those manuscript notes for the publii’ation of 
which we are indebted to Mr. Keble, notices, among other things^— 

‘ Ills dependants both abroad and at llome; his intclligenee from 
* foreign ehurches; liis corresijondence everj’wliere with the chiefcjft *... 
his writing but of three- lines in disgrace of man as forciblo^ks any 

* U app ears fmm a note on Brnni'n poem, that in 155Sr Bonnivard made therepubitr 
bis heir, on condition tf at edueatintial institutions should be establislied, but tliat be is 
.^not supposed to have died beFors 1.^70. 

. , proscriptiot. 
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proscription throughout all reformed diurches; his rescripts and answers 
of as great authority as decretal epistles; his grace in preaching the 
meanest of all other gifts in him, yet even that way so had jn honour 
and estimation, that an bearer of his Wing asked wherefore be came not 
sometimes to other men's sermons, as well as Calvin's, answered, tliat 
if Calvin and St. Paul himself should preach both at one hour, he would 
leave St. Paul to hear Calvin.’— {Hooker, i« 166, ed. 1836.) • 

We 6nd him called in os arbiter in the disputes of the English 
congregation at Frankfort (1555) he corresponds with the 
King of Poland, and endeavours to guide the Reformation of that 
country; he^inflaences the change of religion in Scotland by 
means of Knox; his discipline is adopted by the cliurch of the 
Palatinate in 1560; he is in high regard with eminent members of 
the ruling party in England after the accession of Elizabeth, and 
at the same time is the very oracle of (lie Puritans; be directs the 
great movement which for the time seemed likely to prevail over 
Romanism in France. 

In the controversies ef his last years, the asperity of his tone 
was greater than ever. One of his antagonists was Baudouin, a 
man of eminent ability as a jurist,:}; but of iGaithless and fickle 
chafacfier.* * * § This ]ierson had been an inmate of Calvin's house, 
liad insinuated himselCtnto his especial favour, and then rewanled 
him by absconding with some of his papers, and appearing on 
the Romish side at the conference of Poissy. Even Calvin liim> 
self appears to have felt, that in his writings against Baudouin he 
had lowered hiiAself too much to the level of his adversary; nor 
was he more temperate in a i^newed controversy with the extreme 
Lutheran party, whiAi now Aund a champion in Heshus. § He 
vras, however, at the same time engaged on worthier labours 
—the final revision of his * Institutions,* and the continuation of 


* Of what account (he Maiter of Sentences was in the Church of Home,* saytf 
• Hooker, * the same^and mure among the preachers of reformed CUvtches Calvin had 
iiuEchased; so that the i>erfectc8t divines were judged they which were skilfullest 
m Calvin’s writings.' {Ekcl, PoL, Pref. ii. 8, ji. 173.) What shall we say to the 
dionesty of the persons who q^deavoored to^enlist siibscrilren to a * Calvin 'J'riUislation 
Scheme,* hy quoting the first part of this sentence os a inuilo—thus turtiistg Hooker's 
m.mnplaint into a saactiisn of the superstitious reverence jiaid to the authority of Calvin! 
We are happy to see that this dgvice Itas tieeii given up in the later pru<peclu8es. 

f The * Trouhjps at Frankfort' are fully and well related by Mr. Dyer. Calvin, 
of ooursey sided wit^ the Putituuical iwty, hut be did not go the mil length of Uieir 
vkws; and it is remarkaUe that gur Pgiritaus, hotli uiidr# Edward VI. (in the ufiair 
oiHo^r), during the eaile,^d after their restoration to their country, far outran, 
the fdfeigii divines to whom UiejNIsuked fur symputhy and counsel. 

^ the article otahim in Bayle. 

§ Itf.^eury argues, by way of apology for tlie violence of the Refonners, that * they* 
were ooliged to live and to Ifbour for the people, and dlnsequently to adopt a rough 
language, such as the people could understand ’ (iii. 5G1). This is, at the liesl, a pour 
excuse for penoiis who professed to l>e religious teacbeis: and it is quite inapplicable 
to the Latin writings in favour of which it is advanced. * • 


those 
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those commentaries on which theolo^ans most strongfly opposed to 
the Calyinistic doctrines have bestowed the praise of signal merit. 
The commentary on the Pentateuch was completed, within the 
last year of his life. That on Joshua was the work of his deathbed. 

In the summer of 1563 he found himself suffering from a 
complication of disorders. His health had never been strong; 
and it hail been much injured by excessive study. He preached 
for the last time in the beginning of February, 1564; and on 
Easter-day (April 2) he appeared for the last time at church, 
and received* the communion from the hands of Beza. It is 
pleasing to read the details of his peaceful decay? His great 
sufferings were borne with exemplary patience; be retained all 
the clearness of his intellect, and his temper acquired a calmness 
to which he had been too piuch a stranger in former days. The 
magistrates of Geneva attended on him in his chamber to take 
a solemn farewell; he spoke to them at some length, exliorling 
them to the performance of their duties, and desiring their for¬ 
giveness for such errors as his natural vehbmence might have led 
him to commit. In the beginning of May, Farel arrived from 
Neufchatol, for the purpose of a last interview with his revered 
friend and associate, whom he himself w^s smm to follow to**the 
grave.* On the 19th of the same month, Calvin finally bade' 
farewell to the clergy of Geneva; and on the. 27th he ilied. 
"On that night and the following day,’ says Beza, 'Geneva 
seemed plunged in universal mourning. The state had to regret 
the loss of one of its wisest citizens ; the churcR its pastor; the 
academy its teacher; whilst privatd persons felt as if deprived 
of a common parent and comforter.’* * 

On the whole w’e could hardly sum up this great but unlovely 
character in language more just than that of Mr. Dyer;— 

. ‘In any circumstances, hiswoiulerful abilities and extensive learn¬ 
ing would lia^e made liiiu a sliiiiing light among the doctoi's of the. 
Kcforniadon; a visit to Geneva made him the head of a numerous 
and poRerful sect. Naturally deficient in that courage which forms 
so pronynent a trait in Luther, and wWch prompted him to* 
beard kingps and emperors fa-je to face, Calvin strived at GeneZ^ 
at a time when the rough and initiatory, work of reform had al¬ 
ready been acoomplished by his bolder friend Farel. .Some peculiar 
circumstances in the ^political condition of that plitce favoifred the 
views w hich he seems to liave forihed •very shortly after his aflr- * 
ri\al. IJy the extent of its territory, andr^ne number of its popula¬ 
tion, a small city; by its natural and artificial strengtii, and jjyi'its 

* He died in Au((ust, 15CS, at the age of leveuty'eix. Since we last mentioned him, 
be had married the daugbt^* of hia bouselieeper when* in his seventieth year; and 
Calvin had exerted himself to mitigate the scands}.—Z^er, 467. 

, Swiss 
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Swiss ailiancos, au independent state, secure from the attacks of its 
powerful neighbours; by its laws and institutions, a republic tending 
towards an oligarchy ; and by the enthusiasm of a new religion, which 
had helped to establish its civil liberties, disposed to bow its neck to 
the yoke of the Gospel;—Geneva offered every facility to a muster- 
mind like Calvin’s, which had conceived the idea of establishing a 
theocracy, of which he himself was to be the oracle, the prophet, and 
the dictator; and from wdimh, as from a common centre, his pecuHar 
opinions were to spread in successive and still expanding circles through 
the rest of Europe. The tact and skill, the fortitude, the consistency 
of purpose and eneigy of will, which he displayed in earrying out his 
design, are worthy of all admiration. That a man w'ho devoted Jtimself 
so ardently to the study of divinity, and who laboured with such industry 
and Avarinth to defend and propagate the Reformation, should have bc^n 
in6uenccd solely by the hope of attaining reputation and power by 
these nu'ans, is scarcely credible; whilft, on the other hand, there are 
parts of hi.*^ conduct which it would b(! difficult to refer to purely reli¬ 
gious motives. Au irritable pride is one of t!»e salient traits of his 
character. I’lii-s fceli)»ff })articularly betrayed itself where his literary 
reputation, or Ins autfiority a.s a teiicher, was concerned; for these 
were the instruments of his )>nwer and influenc^. . . . Beza admits 
Calvii’s proneness to anger, whioh, however, is sometimes mure cor- 
reAly ^Ii5*racterize?d4)y ^'alvin himself by the name of raorosity. And, 
indeed, not only his conduct, but the tenor of the greater part of 
his controversial tracts, .show' tliat a man may be a profound theolo¬ 
gian, and yet not comprehend the true si>irit of Christianity. 

‘ Calvin’s inode of life was frugal and temperate, and ho was nn- 
tainled witli the^ean passion of avarice. The last, indeed, is peculiarly 
the vice of little mind.s; aud^t may be safely affirmed that no man of 
enlarged undenstanduig and commanding g<*niu.s ever loved money 
merely for itsoivn siike. Calvin’.s ambiti<m was of a different kind. He 
rather .sought to leiive his name and principh^s to posterity, thim a few 
thousand dollars, more or less, to his heirs.* 

* Like all men of truly deep thought, lie never lpave.H his reader at 
a I0.SS for liis meaning. His Latin style is not marked by uimccessaiy 
verbiage, merely for the sake of rounding a period, rRn by the affec¬ 
tation of Ciceronian purity, thebe.settiug sin of the writers of ^hat age; 
and, if it be truly sayl that the best test of modern Ijatiu is that it 
should be read with facility and pleasure by a scholar, Csflviii’s may 
Tie pronounced eiftiellent. 

* The merits of Calvifl as a commentator have been universally re¬ 
cognised, eV^n by tho.se opposed to some of his pecifliar view.s. Ilis 
Jnstituies bc^r tiio imprgss %f an indeptsidt'ut and comprehensive 
atuj^ of Scripture; fw|mwhich, aided by the work,s of the Fathers, 
and especially of St AuguStibe, Calvin built up hi.s sy.stcm ; wliich de- 
ser^the praise of originajity, rather for the coherence and symmetry 


Tl»e whole value of hit estate, incladine his librarjr, was only 2^ gold crowns 
(Dyer, 
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with wliich it is arranged, and which show it to be the work of a 
single mind, than for any novelty in tiie views which it developes. 
Probably his best claim to originality, with regard to any single part of 
his doctririe, rests on that of the Lord’s Supper,’ • • 

In obedience to Calvin's wishes, his contemporaries abstained 
from marking his grave by any memorial. From a different feel¬ 
ing their descendants have allowed it to remain undistinguished, 
so that the spot is not now known witll certainty. The prophet 
whom modern Geneva has honoured by erecting his bronze eiligy 
in the island of the Rhone, is not Calvin, but Rousseau. And the 
church which was founded on the rigid and minutely detailed 
theology of the ‘ Institutions' has in our time formally declared 
that it ^ renounces all confessions offaith*—{Henry ^ ii. 150.) 


Art. VIII.— Lord John Russell, pp. 10. Ridgway, London, 1851. 

^PHE little pamphlet with this emphatic title is a signal of 
distress, announcing that the crew of the Lord John Russell 
is in a state of mutiny—the vcs^l leaky—breakers all a|^)und, 
and total wreck all but inevitable. Poor Admiral Byr«)n flid 
not better deserve the sobriquet of Foul-nQeather Jack than our* 
Ihemier. His mishaps have almost exhausted metaphor. One 
day he overturns the coach —another he swamjts the boat —there 
he breaks domt —here he blows up —in council he is squirrel- 
minded —and finally, it is impossible to sleep soundly while he has 
command of' the watch. And these arc not the stabs of ad¬ 
versaries, but tlic gentle reproachef of his*own friends. We, 
however, though strong political opponents, will do him the 
justice to admit that these frequent failures and affronts are not 
attributable—or at least not essentially—^lo any jK*rsonal defi¬ 
ciency on his part. He has, besides his birth and accomplish¬ 
ments, many valuable qualities:—^lie is never wanting in vivacity ‘ 
or spiri];; in details of business he generally shows judgment 
and tact—and, though too often rash and presumptuous, has* 
undoubtctlly approached more nearly than any^ of his party 
the character of a statesman. The granej^ misfortune is simply 
that his wholg political creed has been founded on views and 
principles which, however convenient for an^ Opposition'leader 
to profess, arc the very reverse ofwl&t a*Monster should j)ractisel 
He lays the foundation of his Govemfitbiit on popular quick¬ 
sands, and wonders that his edifice js ricket;^ — he sets 411 
liis sails to catch the eaura popularise as if it were a moilSoon 

* It i« rpmarkabk that •ometfainc like hie doctrine on tlv* bead bad been anticiiiated 
by Servetm in one of bii .early worki. 
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never to change; and when he is unexpectedly taken aback, 
down he goes I ‘ Errors * his panegyrist confesses ‘ he l^as comr 
mittedy an<4 grave ones ’ (p. 4). We differ very widely from 
the panegyrist as to what deserve to be called the errorsy 
and what the merifSj of Lord John Russell; but his admission 
recognizes at least that inconsistency between Opposition prin¬ 
ciples and Mini^erial dutips which has been the real cause of all 
his failures. Lord John’s apologist considers that, as regards the 
present crisis, the most prominent and serious of those errors has 
been the Letter to the Bishop of Durham. We think so too; 
but he treats it as an accident which he hopes may be repaired: 
we see in it the symptom of an organic and incurable disorder. 

To explain why wc thus concur in blaming a manifesto in a 
sincere practical development of which we should cordially concur, 
wc must beg leave to recall the attention of our readers to our 
number for December, 1847, in which we announced even the 
details of this usurpation on the part of Pius IX.— 

‘ his creating of diocese^ and provinces in Great Britain—a bishopric 
of Birmingham, an archbishopric of Westm^nstbr! *—Q. R ., 
vol. p* 306—“ • 

and to*the article ki ^ur last number, in which we exposed the 

* impolicy ahd illegality of the official conduct of Lord Clarendon 
in Ireland, and Lonl Grey in the Colonies, in conferring on 
Roman Catholic Prelates the style, dignity, and precedence which 
legally belong to the Bishops of the Established Church alone; 
and in which Ve further expressed our belief that the Roman 
Pontiff would not have dardtt to prepare in 1847, and still less to 
ratify and formally ^onsumiAate in 1850, this unparalleled aggres~ 
sion on the Constitution and Sovereignty of England, if he liad 
not reckoned on the acquiescence, if not the approbation, of the 
English ministry. The degree of knowledge wliich Lord Minto, 
in his celebrated visit to Rome in 1847-8, may have had of this 
’measure, is ndtvery clearly defined. Cardinal Wiseman asserts and 
reasserts that it was communicated to his Lordship. Lord Minto 

• asserts and reasserts 4hat it was not. Both these reassejted asser- 
^ ^oBs, though seepiingly controdirtory, appear to us to have a certain 

degree (if Jesuitical Itifitude which may lib stretched to such an 
approximatisn to truth as is the fashion at Rome»—hovd Minto, 
like a pruderft tngrcller ^and^ well-bred gcRtleman, adopting the 
proverbial maxim of ii^ig ca Rome as Rome does. There seems 
reason to believe that ImrHoliness showed his Lordship a piece 
oT p^ichment, ‘which his Lordship vjonchalamment declined Ip 
read. How far his Holiness may have elplaincd, or how far his 
Lordship may have conjectured, its impoit and object, we bare 
no .direct evidence ;*but tlie probabilitysseems,to be, that his 

Holiness 
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Holiness remained under an impression that Lord Minto was 
quite a\vare, mid did not disapprove, of the intended experiment. 

Lorti John Russell, in his Durham letter, endeavours dis- 
injfimuously to shift the blame of the Papal a^jpgression from 
himself and his colleagues to the countenance which he assumes 
that those notions and practices, commonly callexl Puseyite, had 
received from the Church of England^ We have already shown 
the unfairness and imsuundness of that imputation. It is noto¬ 
rious that those who in any degree followed those practices were a 
very small minority of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and those who adopted any really Papistical notions a‘Still smaller. 
We will not deny that the exaggerated numbers and ostentatious 
nonsense of these silly people may have had some very small 
share in accelerating the ‘ aggression.’ The hopes of Rome, how¬ 
ever, far outran the facts— quod volnmua facile credimus. "J\\o or 
tlirc*e dozen contemptible apostasies have made a sensation, the 
stronger because of their rarity and of their occurrenc;e in tlie 
higher classes ; as on a fine night, that*'species of sky-rocket 
ti:chnically called the Roman candle ol)scures for the moment all 
the stars of heaven. Rut the predominant and really elS<-ient 
incentive was the undue and uiu;onst itutiyna> ascernleflc’y»w]ficli 
ever since the unhappy Rill tif 1829 successive adminffelratituis—‘ 
and more particularly and decisively those in which Lord .John 
Russell had a leading part—have been so eager and so constant 
in endeavouring to give to tlwi members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. This was tlie real main-spring of'the whole ma¬ 
chinery and mtivement—the rest w6re but the accidental and 
superficml ornaments of the dial-plJtc; and fiie case. It was not 
such ‘ weak masters’ as Newman, or Ward, or Rennett, or Pusey, 
that encouraged the Pope ; it was Grey and Clarendon, and 
Minto and Russell. 

It is pissihle that the Bishop of Durham—(whose letter, by 
the way, Icadiiig to such important results, has nfever yet been' 
given tfr th(‘ public)—may have lieen so ignorant of what had 
been goigg on in the world as to have called the measure ‘ ' 

sidious and insolent;' but it sf;oms to us incomprehensible hoi* 
Lord Jolin Russell—‘with all his recognized deference to Epis¬ 
copal authority—could adopt anti re-echo such<i-epithets in 
reference to a proceeding which, Ijpth in its.essefitial principle 
anti even in its form, had lieen encouraged and officially^ re^ 
cognized by his Lordship’s no doubt*n^ril-disciplined colleagues* 
in Ireland and in the Colonies, and the application of w^cfh to 
England was so little secret or insidious as fo have been, more or 
less clearly, intimated to Lord Minto at Rome. Lord John adds 
further, on his qwn* past, that it excites his tndifftuUton; and well 
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it might. But as it was sufficiently notorious to have excited mtr 
indignation in December, 1847, we arc surprised that it should not 
have excited his until it was urged on his notice in November, 
1850, by the Bishop of Durham, who, good man, seems to have 
been the last person in England, except Lord John Russell him¬ 
self, whom the rumour of the enormity had reached. We may be 
also inclined to wonder wty Lord John’s indignation had not hem 
roused by the Dublin Gazette, wliich, in August, 1849, conferred 
on Dr, Murray tlie title of Archbishop of UubKn. Perhaps Lord 
John may say that he does not read the Irish Gazette, and still less 
the (Quarterly Roview;—perhaps he does not even read the Times; 
but what will he say to this incident ? Loid Minto, Lord Privy 
Seal, Ambassador hi pettOj and Lord John Russell’s father-in-law, 
was still in Rome on the22nd of Janjpirp^ 1848, on which day the 
nomination of Cardinal Wiseman to the Archbishopric of WeM- 
minster was announced in the Roman Gazette, in the form oi’ a 
proposal for the erecting an Italian C’atholic Church in London 
—subscriptions for wtdeh, it was stated, would be received 

‘ by his Eminence the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, and by his 
Emiftcncc the Most Rev. Motisiy^ior the Vicar Apostolic—NOwArcA- 
bi9hop»of^Y EfTMI XSTEJt.’ 

Did Lord* Minto not read the Roman Gazette? Did he not 
report it home? Did no <)thcr diplomatic agent report it? 
These are serious, we think, very serious questions, to which 
we arc surprised that Lord Minto’s recent explauation in the 
House of Lords should have afforded no answer. 


But though Lajrd ,Tohn •Russell may read neither the Roman 
Gazette, the Dubliil GazettI, the QuarUuly Review, nor the Times 
newspajKU', had he not heard fnun his colleagues in the other House 
the complaints made by Lord Redesdale and Lord Stanley on tlic 
8th of August, 1848, of not merely tiie assumption but the recoff- 
mti(m of those illegjd ecclesiastical dignities in the Colonies? 
' and finally, tf he was blind to all those waniinj^s, was he also 
deaf to la similar complaint made in his own presence in tlm 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Inglis on the 8th December, 
iSl849 ? Or is liis indignation of that slow-matdi nature that it 
kept smouldering in bis breast till blown bp to so sudden and so 
fierc^ a blaiae by the tardy breath of the Bishop of Durham ? 

It may apjiear ^omevj^hat^ungratcful in«us not to lie satisfied 
w^ an explosion of^idigiudion^ which we had been ourselves 
endeavouring to excit^^*ijnt so it is; a sobtuer and steadier re- 
l^iftyient woulSl have pleased ns better. His Lordship, inspired 
no dpubt by the theh recent theatricals of Woburn and Windsor, 
volunteered to enact the part of Bully Bottom^ and imitated but 
too well the intermittent energy of the character.. 


Bottom. 
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Bottom. Let me play the lion—I will roar that it shall do any 
man’s heart good to hear me. I will roar that I will make the Duke 
say, Let him roar again—let him roar again, ^ 

Peter Quince. If you should do so too terribly, you would fright 
the ladies; they would shriek, and that were enough to hang os all. 

Bottom. I grant you, friend, that if you should fright the ladies out 
of their wits, they would have no more discretion but to hang us ; but 
I will aggravate my voice so, that I wiU roar you as gentle as any 
sucking dove ; I will roar you an it loere a nightingale. 

We, for our own parts, were very glad that the Duke allowed 
him to roar again ; but not on the condition of the Btitish Lions 
being reduced to roar an it were a sucking dove ! 

But, to treat the matter more gravely — quanquam ridentem 
diccre vcrum quid vetat ? —his very panegyrist, even while appeal¬ 
ing ad misericordiam on thef score of former services, can say no 
more for him than that— 

* no sinister view wliatever either prompted the unfortunate letter or 
pointed its yet mure unfortunate language.’— \f. 4. 

We know not whether his Lordsl^p was prompted by siniste7' or 
by dextrous views, but we do see in his conduct in this mattssT |,he 
combined characteristics of rashness and rve^nesrf —first 

minister—by his station entitled, if he had so pleased, to miiiii- 
tain a certain official reserve as to his intentions—and bound, if 
he (lid break through that reserve, to do so with a measured and 
even a cautious style of expression—he, we say, sounded a hasty 
alarm, and * rushed headlong into print,’ in terms more violent 
and offensive than we think the wt^mest opponent of Popery 
iunongst our Conservative statesmen would have thought it cither 
good taste or good policy to do. We have heard, though we can 
hardly credit the report, that Lord John Russell, in publishing 
this * unfortunate’ letter, bore in mind a certain letter from Edin¬ 
burgh in the latter end of 1845, and remembering the effect pro¬ 
duced upon the Government of that day by the then leader of the 
Opposition, was apprehensive that the same system of tactics, 
though in..a far different cause*, and with a faf more genuine sup¬ 
port on the part of the English people^ might bet> pursued by the 
only rival whom he had cause to fear. are confident that, if 
such were his'-speculations, he greatly miscalculate both the 
character and the policy of Lowi l^tuiley: yet suc4i is the only* 
plausible explanation which we have he^l df the motives wl’ich 
led to the hasty publication of that** most unststtesmanlike and 
blustering manifesto. We have since seen him endeavouring, to 
escape out of his bluster; and though we cannot foresee into 
what degree of tenuity his measure—already absurdly dispropor¬ 
tionate—^may be at lost reduced, we are satisfied that his ‘ indig¬ 
nation ’ 
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nation * against the * insolent and insidious aggression of Rome * 
will turn out to be, as far as depends on him, a tale— 

— full of sound and fury, 

• Signifying nothing. 

This, we confess, we expected from the first. We knew his 
utter dependence on his Roman Catholic supporters ; and we saw, 
moreover, that, while appearing to inflame, he was endeavouring 
to misguide the Protcstaift feeling. In short, we doubted the 
sincerity of his indiscretiem, and were preconvinced that his 
practical remedy would be found to be no remedy at all; that it 
would be illusory for the protection of the Protestant Consti¬ 
tution ; while, on the other hand, we knew that any interference, 
however slight, however ineffective, would be considered by the 
Roman Catholics as an unpardonable insult. 

Yet—without taking into calculation any far-sighted and com¬ 
prehensive exercise of statesmanship—there was a course wliicli 
we think the minister might have adopted, not more, perhaps 
even less, offensive ty the Roman Catholics, more satisfactory 
to the Protestants, and more natural and rational in the judg¬ 
ment of all moderate men; wt^mean the plain common sense of 
lot^loil^ |o the inynediate caifte of the disease ft>r the easiest 
,,remedy. Wliat had happened to disturb openly the 
legjil protection whfcli for near three centuries our Protestant 
Constitution had enjoyed ? This only:—t!mt, in the session of 
1844, Lord R<‘aumont,* a Roman Catholic peer, brought in a 
bill to repeal ,a great number of Arts, whiili contained, it was 
said, some wl)olly useless igestiges of tfio penal code. The noble 
Lord urged that r(|p(;al on^the sole and distinct ground that the 
danger against which those Acts were directefl had long since 
j/assed away, and that their provisions were obsolete :— 

‘The time has been, T admit, when similar alarms were neither un¬ 
common nor ill founded —when the machinations of .Tesnits and the 
. general want loyalty in the Catholics of England maj^e sneh Jaws not 
only excusable, hut advisable. The intrigues of Rome had then their 
ramiticaiions in this country. But that state of things huf gone by 
—those times are long past'—Hansard, 22nd JhIj', 1844. , 

^ Lord Chanci41or Lyndlmrst concurred in the principle of this 
repeal, but atlvised (ats there was not time for the due considera¬ 
tion ©f so lAany various items) that the Bill slnttild be divided, 
.one half to be tlien p^set^ and tlie other to be resf^rved for 
aqpther session, he hZ^ai^elf undertaking, on the part of Sir Rolwi't 
J*ceTs Govemnient,^ the wBole operation. So it was arranged—and 

** __ \ _ ^ __ 

* Ift our former NumtM*r vre had inadvertently atnihnted the introduction of thh 
meaeure to Mr. Anatey ; the foot was as now slated. 

■t This, we suppose, explains, what seems titherwiie so.uitoticountable, why Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Jamef Graham sliouM o]>pose (appaiently) any legislative resistance 

• • to. 
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the first Bill was carried through both Houses with unexampled 
rapidity in the lew last days of a tedious session (22nd July—7th 
August) without discussion, and in spite of a protest from the 
Jfishop cjf London against such hasty and multifarious* legislation. 
8ir Robert Peel undertook the conduct of the Bill through the 
I louse of Commons, and recommended it in these terms;— 

* The Acts which this Bill proposed t(» repeal were, in fact, mere 
dead letters^ encumbering and, he must sa^, from the spirit which per¬ 
vaded them, disgracing the statute-book; but they had no practical 
operation so far as the Roman Catholic subjects of the Crown were 
concerned.*—5th August, 1844. 

lu 1845 Lord Lyndhurst referred the second l5ill—the comple¬ 
ment of Lord Beaumont’s original proposition—to the Criminal 
Law Commission ; and on their report introduced it in 184(), <jn 
the same grounds as its preddV;essor, of the obsoleteness and inutility 
of the Acts to he repealed. 

Lord (’amoys, a Homan Catholic Peer, expressed the gratitude 
of the Roman Catholic body to the Noblc*and Learned Lord for 
this proposal 

‘ to repeal a number of Acts, and portions of Acts, because th^were 
obsolete and contrary to the spirit of the a:ge.*-vUanSf, SOtUA^ril, 
184(>. * 

I 

Amongst the Acts so to be repealed, wo need for our present 
purjjoso tmly specify that of the IJth of Elizabeth, against the 
introduction and prt)mulgation of I*apal Bulls. This, however, 
did not pass without observation. Lord Broughanl’s sagacity sus¬ 
pected that they were going too fast aiid too fiir—and after stating 
the ‘ audacious ayyressions* which Rbme luuTformerly attemjjicd 
agiiinst the sovereignty of these realms, and against which those 
Ac-ts ha<l been specially directed, he went on to say tliat 

* he agreed that, lonkiug'at the case the penalties enacted for bring¬ 
ing over bulls and rescripts from the Pope were absurdly severe, but 
he was not pre'pared to go the length of the enactment which swept 
away alk the jienalties, and allowed the throwing open the ports of 
England, Scotland, apd Ireland to all the edicts, all the rescripts, and 
all tiie coifiraunications in matters ecclesiastical, whjch liiight at un;i 
tiiiie be issued by the Vatican. ^ 

* 'I’he Pope, be it recollected, was the only potentate tli^t^put forward 
so monstrous a pretence, for the Bishoj) of Rome did ^nol confhie his 
alleged jurisdiction to his own territory, but clafined it all over the 
world. . . . Tills being the case, how eoulA i this or any other f&sll- 

1|| the recent ogvreiisioM. And yet we should have rather thought that, having tk^ 'iiivo- 
luntarily, or at least undesigned'y, contributed to the niischiirf', they should lietTieVnore 
tor«vurd (o supply a remedy. Such, at least, seems to be the feeling of Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Goulburn—and, we are aatisfied, tit Lord Lyudlmrst himself—who were of 
tlie same Cabinet, and np doi^t wen all three consenting to the repeal under the 
iiodoB that the dangar was vbsoMe. 

' ‘ yovemed 
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governed state allow that foreign potentate^ without let or hindrance^ 
to send over bulls or rescripts ? ’ 

And after urging these topics with great force he concluded, that 
he admittcc^ that there were difficulties in dealing with the case— 
that the penalties of prwmimire and treason were too severe for 
such a case; 

‘ but he entertained gra^. doubts whether he covdd consent to remore 
all punishment for receivthp rescripts from the Bishop of Rome .’— 
Ibid., p. 1267. 

So long as the Government of Great Britain continues to have 
no regular ^reaty with Rome, the absurdity of its* allowing un¬ 
fettered entrance*of the edicts of that power seems so clear, that 
wo should have wondered if any legal statesman had hesitated 
to ad<ipt Lord Brougham’s views, so strongly yet temperaltily 
exprcssetl. Lord Lyntlhurst did n*t; lie acquiesced in these 
views, and accepted an amendment moved in a very able speech 
by tlie Ihshop of I'.xeter, that loll the prohibimry laws in force, 

' but repealed the obsolete penalties —thus preserv'ing the principle 
of the Act of Elizabeth, but leaving the breach of it, if imy such 
uncjyjectctl event should occur^ to the operation of the common 
law» Ji^aiqst the dqing of whaf continued td be forbidden by an 
. Act oi Earjianiont, • 

Now it is (‘vident from all this that the repeal was proposed 
l>j its advoiates on the ground that the laws were obsolete, and 
was only acecjded to by the House on the supposition tliat there 
was no dAinger^oi the revival of the practices and pretensions 
against which the penalties had been directed—not sufficitmtly 
considering that a Jaw migj^t from its very efficacy appear to be 
inojjcrative, and that it was not the law that had become olisolete, 
but the offence. But lo ! the obsolete offence has been most un¬ 
expectedly revived, and, though the law continues to be the same, 
the means of punishing any violation of it'have turned out to lie, 

• .if not doubtfi^, at least dilatory, difficult, and insuf^cieiit, 

It was stated by Lord Stanley, in his speech on tlu? Jafe Minis- 
.tecial crisis, and not attempted to be denied, that while the 
Tjenalty wa» taken away, the offence was s?till left treason —so 
mat a prisoner Jhdicted under it for a misdemeanour might have 
pleaded successfully tRat the law made his offence (if anything) 
treason, and t^jat, consequently, he could not be ifidicted for the 
minor offence. ® % * 

Wbat tbeii, wc the obvious immediate remedy ? 

No^liing more tor less than to revive and enforce the 13th of 
Eliealiitb, by substitutihg in the rooiq of the extravagan* 
p^alties of praemunire and high treason,’ the specific punish¬ 
ments of fine, imprisonment, transportation, or banishment. The 
repeal liad In-en passed under either misfetat^meiit or misappre- 
• • * hension. 
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hension. Its basis has turned out to be fallacious; the allegation 
that the danger was visionary is manifestly untrue. It seems 
also doubtful whether the common law penalty can be effectively 
appliedwhat therefore would be the natural cotlrse but to 
re])air the involuntary error and supply the unforeseen defect? 
We have no wish—quite the reverse—to see any portion of those 
Acts disturbed beyond what may be necessary to counteract the 
* insolent' advantage which the Pope^'ifas taken of our impro¬ 
vident legislation. 

Something of the same process ought also to be adopted with 
regard to the other Act,' mentioned in our former Number, 
whicli, under the colour of a private bill for establishing a ceme¬ 
tery near Dublin, had surreptitiously conferred tonitorial and 
illegal titles on certain Roman Catholic ]irelates in Ireland. All 
the substantial clauses of this bill should be preserved, but the 
titles, which had been surreptifiously juggled into it, should be 
annulled. 

These two restorations of the original intention of the legis¬ 
lature W'ould have been no more than an act of duty on the 
part of the (Government, and „w'ould have afforded no just 
causes of complaint to the Roiftan Catholics, who w'^mKi ’^en 
be in exactly the same position that they were lef| in'%y the. 
liimaneipation Art, awl in which they halrl continued during a 
long interval, while Mr. 0’(7onnell was their Parliamentary hjader, 
and their friends, the Whigs, the Government of the country. 
There would have been, then, no ground for aijy cotnplaint of 
jx'iseciition, or even of intoleranct*, still less of innoAation. It 
would Jiicrely be a restoration to ]][ic sfatii^s fjno ante crrorcni. 
This wonhl have been .and would still be the plainest course ; 
.and seeing the immense majority that has affinned the principle 
of resistance, we cannot doubt that such a measure would h!i\ c 
biu‘n dccitlf'dly < arried. 

Rut this T’apal Aggression, gi-ave as it is intrinsicalh, seera^.- 
to us not less so in some of its collateral results. 'iThe first conse¬ 
quence bf Lord .John Russcll’.s trimming conduct in this affair was, 
his di'fcai on Mi*, lioi'ke King's proposition*for a ne»v revolution 
in the parlininciitary constituency. His Lonlbhip’s Irish 
porters—the most important because the "most united as well as 
ific most favo&rcd and lifted class of the ministerial pliakanx— 
took that and promised to take opportunity of d»- 

cisive hostility, while his own vague am?^ "'iitccment of somennea- 
surc on the same principle alarmed most of his indcpewlent^ aad 
'.some oven of* his uffitusd followers—all reluctant to be exhibitad to 
tlu'lr liberal or radical constitueuts as op}M>sing to-day a popular 
principle which their leader avowed that h« himself might adopt 
to-moiTow. It .was when Lord John saw the unpropitious aspect 

t * of 
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of the debate, that he liad recourse to the desperate cxpe<Ucnt 
of re-editing the promise, made a few sessions ago, of a further 
extension of the franchise. That promise, evidently at time 
very rcluctafit, was made to rally a few more votes against Mr. 
Hume’s specific and, to the minister, veiy inconvenient pro¬ 
posal. His recent repetition of the 'same shift appeared to be, 
as we have been inforn^d those who were present, a sudd<‘n 
burst, of temper, promptetr"*partly by the hope of rallying back a 
few of his own deserters, but chiefly by exasperation against the 
Conservatives, who did not seem inclined to be made the dupes 
of this Peaclyimrand-Loch.it quarrel IwHween the minister and his 
dissatisfled followers. It was also with equal probability sur¬ 
mised that he anticipated what so soon came to pass—the neces¬ 
sity of resignation—and thought it politic to sow, whilst still in 
office, the seeds of another reform ag^itation, to be ripened and 
harvested in his future Opposition:— 

Spargere voces 

In vulgum ambiguas, et qtMirere, conscius, arma. 

How far any or all of these motives prompted Lord John, or 
whetlkce^hc has nn Innate wish that popular election should 
be n3t im^if^ly a predbnynant, but the sole foundation of govern¬ 
ment in this Country, wse cannot venture to decide ; all we can say 
is, that if, after twenty years’ experience of the reformed House 
of Commons, Lord John Russell can persuade himself that any 
enlargement of tlic popular franehiso is comj)atihle with the sta¬ 
bility of awj administration, or with the due power and authr>- 
rily of the aristocratical and inonarchical branches of the g(>vern- 
ment, we should tliink worse’of his undcrstaiiding than we have 
ventured over to do of his measures. It is of popular power that 
it may be said more than of any other human c'vaving, that— 

‘ Increase of appetite ddth grow 
,, By what it feeds on’— 

and Lt)rd John’s announced intention seems to us no bettcT tlym the 
luimiropathic insanity Jhat should attempt to calm intoxication by 
Imijidy, or extinguish fire by throwing on more combustibles. 

Lord John Rusi^ell cannot deny that the Reform Rill shook tlie 
foundations of^ the ohl llrilish constitution, for be,himself has 
called it-a ‘ Revolution:’ and was as such that thtj great body of 
'xhc' Conservatives op|*«»«*d ft. 'J^ie I )ulve f>f \\ ell iiigtori asked, pw>- 
pbetically, how, wiltj su?tWcLj2avliainr>i'it as tiie new Reform Bill 
miiut profluce, the roynl iforcnmicnt xens io ho rarriod on? The 
result’^lists been slowly justifying those fc.jj's; and though pro¬ 
perty has continued to have sufficient weight in the constituencies 
to prevent so rapid a Hiangc as was at first, expected, every suc¬ 
cessive session has paid an additional tribute to the demrmratic 
VOL. Lxxxviii, NO. CLxxvi. * 2 Q principle. 
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principle. The present session will, if the present Ministry lasts, 
be no exception. We cannot foretell what measures it may 
attempt,, and still less what it may perfect; but we can already 
set; that, partly through its weakness, partly through its Ra¬ 
dical tendencies, it has already given, what we must be allowetl 
to call the Mevolutionari/ party, considerable advantages. The 
impracticable and ridiculous budget so, not because Lord 
John and Sir Charles Wotjtl could not—and would not if they had 
been strong enough—^havc made a better, but only because Mini¬ 
sters were too weak to resist the pressure of particular classes 
of their supporters. As always happens in su(;Ji a struggle, they 
ended by displeasing everybody; and without pretending to 
guess what their amended budget will be, if they live to present 
one, we think we may safely predict that it will be founded, not 
on the principle of bringing the greatest produ(;e to the l*]xclieeiuer 
with the least pressure on the peoph;, but of bringing, with the 
least trouble to the Secretary of the Treasury, the greatest number 
of l(K)se votes into the ministerial lobby, • 

111 the s:imc spirit Lord John Russell gave early notice of bis 
int(‘ntioii to reproduce bis JeA Hill* a measure which^how- 
<»v(T objectionable in itself, is jiarticularlj' s<t at this mqinewt, us 
being a significant tribute to the system /if sacrificwig tlic prin-* 
I’iples, or we may at least be .'ilhiwed to s.iy the traditions, of the 
C^institution, not merely to party, but to personal and even to 
electioneering purposes, and to the general princ iple of disturbing 
wh.itc'ver is eshiblished. • 

Having thus involved the country in complicated difficulties, 
and sown the secnls of future factsm and Still greater miscliief, 
the ministc;rs thought they IijkI found a favourable opportunity for 
avowing, what tlK*y must have seen at least since the Irish recep¬ 
tion of Lord John Russell's hitter, that they could not command a 
' majority or conduc't the government. They resigned ; an <‘vent 
which we, mVl we believe theimijority of the comnrunity, sinrercly' 
regretted—not that any one had, or could have, any doubt that, 
constituted as the*, ministry was, and embarrassed with the un^- 
inatiogc^le measures it had proposed, it was incajiable of con¬ 
ducting the government; but nobody ij-as sanguine enough tc> 
expect that mitil these measures wttc in some way, disposed of, 
any solid and effiedejnt ministry i^uhl be fpund*to take'^so bacl^ 
a bargain off their hands; and it w^sJioped that when con¬ 
demned, as it were, to six months^ with hard labour, 

* they might Jif’ disjiosed to get rid of tfee bad coibpany an<;l amflhd 
the evil ways which^had brought them ‘iVito troubleJ At all 
events, it was rationally thought that, as their difficulties were 
created not by their j^litiral 
their followers, they were the 


opponents, but by themselves and 
httestfpersons to be charged with the 
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<luty of reconstructinfif and organizing such a majority in the 
House of Commons as should promise her Majesty amd the 
country soipething like a gov<;mment. 

There were, we think, hut two courses which could have 
idfordod L6rd JohnKussell any <'])ance of success. Suhmission to 
Cardinal Wiseman, accession to Mr. Locke King, with some modi¬ 
fication of the budget . ssitisfy Sir James Graham, and the sur¬ 
render of some more of ‘ the trappings of monan h y ’ to Messrs. Cob- 
ilen and llright, would have reunited i‘or a time the ministerial 
majority of the last two or three yc'ars. On the other hand, a firm 
resolution to viii^licatc—as the Minister of the Crown ought to 
do—the constitution in Churc’h and State, and U* endeavour to 
ttountcract the encroai'Jiincnts of dcinocrucy, wouhl have ensured 
such a degree of concurrence from the C^mservatives as—with the 
natural influence of office—the personal attachments and habits 
of the old Whig jiarty, aiul the cons<!rvative feeling still lurking in 
the hearts of tlie old Whig aristocracy—might also have constitutinl 
a majority sufficient ft^ the ordinary exercise of the fiovernment. 
Wo do not, at this moment, inquire how far such a degree of co- 
opeiiaitipn might liave been accepl/lble to the Conservativi; body—we 
incttely^^lkidc to it as bi*ingoneofthe only two courses by which Lord 
•John couhbliavo give^^ juiy thing like stability to his Government. 

He has, howtiver, adopted neither. His mirvcalhd mensice oi' an 
extension of the franchise, and his announced mutilation of his anli- 
Papal measure, <lisentitle him to any real coiifidenctj or even coun¬ 
tenance from tile Conservative Protestants; while his resolute ami 
able spe<;ches, both on the introduction and on the second reading 
of the Hill, must, w<* sup|.<>se, r<!ndc!r his reconciliatitm to the 
Homan Catliolic; party almost, if not absolutely, hopeless. We do 
not presume to blame Lord John Hassell’s attempt to fiml, if lie 
can, a seat between two stools—we only warn him and llu; 
country that he will not be able to achieve that proverbial impos- 
'sibility. Hets, we t'link, in a hopeless tlileimna, and will be lost 
in the vain attempt of reconciling contradictory duties—jf being 
•at once the leader of a movememt and agitation Party, and liu! 
I^ad of a (»T)veirpment—the essence of all govi^mnicnt b<*ing re¬ 
straint and resistance. ,The Ministor of the thown can never long 
remain the ^csuler of the mob; and if he does his duty by one, he 
must forfeit his pogularit^ wiit'h the other. , 

* (Jur noble Premic\ is therefore in a false, precarious, and 
eventually untenable, puiSj^iwin; and when his friendly pamphleteer 
dhmplvns of t5e injustige, the ingratitude, the blindness, witl^ 
which the Libc^ral party are now trealsng John Russell^ he 

overlooks the distinctive peculiarity of the case, namely, that the 
claims which he puts* forth for Lord Jol|n as a jpopular leader, 
are the very reverse of the dirties of a ^|inI8tcr of the Crown. 

2 Q 2 Errors,* 
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* says this apologist, * Lord John has committed—^and grave 
one;<<r His famous declaration of finality vas one; his lifter y 

^ least the expressions it was couched in, Avas another/^p. 4. 

' ^ow we, on the contrary, think that these two measures were in 
principle (we say nothing of the form) such as became a Minis¬ 
ter of the C'rown, and wliich, as far as Lord John should 
have acted up to them, would have Tuitled him to the con¬ 
fidence of the country. Yet these are the measures for which 
his advocate feels it necessary to apologise, even to the extent of 
])leading that he has ^ince renounced the firsts and is ready to 
(compound the latter: and, after a long catalogue of all the fac¬ 
tious motions and all the disorganising measures which have 
marked Lonl John Russell’s long jiolitical career, he asks the 
Liberal party whether they.are now so lost to gratitude for past, 
and so blind to the hope of future, services, as to discard so old, 
so useful, and so promising a leader. We should be sincerely 
sorry to see the Conservative party reduced to the necessity of 
displacing even the shadow of a Govenimefit, on anything lejgs than 
a great constitutional question. But if the arguments put forth 
by his panegyrist be really those on which his Lordship.u-ould 
justify his continuance in power, we have, no hesitatioii i« sifying 
that they would altogether change our feeling, and jus^i^^-ilfcvhich 
we have never before thought—every mode of ftcc^ |iting his 
downfall. If, in contradiction to the plea of his advocate, Lord 
John should show himself awakened to his duty to the Queen, to 
the Monarchy, to the Church, Jind in short to the (constitution, no 
personar or even party motives should, we humbly think, induce 
any (kmseryativo to contribute to ^ the einbarrassments of his 
Government. On the contrary, he ought to be, wherever it were 
conscientiously possible, supported and strengthened. 

But we fear to indulge any such expectation. The Govern¬ 
ment, intrinsically the weakest in personal talent, political weight, 
and public estimation that ever was before tolerated in Englmid, 
is now ’ utterly overwhelmed by a complication of didicultics from 
which we confess that wc sec no possible extrication for them, 
and no satisfactory prospect for the country. ^ «»- 

We do not doubt nor underrate the confidence of the country 
in Lord Stanley’s courage and capacity, or the strength, of the 
great party that he leads—much t,H? a^aongest of'all the parties « 
in the State. But wc confess our satisfiurllon that they did not, 
on the recent crisis, incur the premailSyh responsibility of finding 
a solution for difficulties which had not yet fully developed tiicih- 
i^ves—^which they had no'*share in creating—and which, from a 
variety of c*ollateral causes, must have been still more embarrass¬ 
ing to them tlum to tlivir predecessors. Was it for Lord Stanley 
to guide the agitation excited by Lord John Russeli's letter, or 
* ‘ to 
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